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This has unbaffled them! 


Anyone concerned with pipelines knows corrosion is & 
headache. Anyone familiar with Fibreglass knows the cure. 
Fibreglass Reinforced Tissue, supporting suitable bitumen 
or coal tar enamels, gives maximum protection against 
corrosion. During application it provides an immediate 
bleed-through of enamels, plus high tear and tensile 
strengths; It withstands Immersion at over 500°F., and can 
be applied quickly and economically. And what’s good for 
oll pipes is good for gas and water pipes—very good! 


Fibreglass Limited, St. Helens, Lancs. St. Helens 4224 
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wood. But until recently, plywood 


was suspect because of the 


inadequacy of the glues used. New 
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aircraft manufacture during the 
war, so that today the glue line 
becomes the strongest part of 


the structures. 
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Holland’s roads depend on cement. Indeed, the Dutch 
produce and use more cement per head of population 
than many other countries in Europe. Of Holland’s 
entire output 65°, comes from the ENCT Cement Com- 
pany at Maastricht, who now produce over 900,000 tons 
per year, more than three times their pre-war figure. 

Compressed air is vital to the cement industry. When 
ENCI began to expand, they made a very careful study 
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Dutch firm trebles output of a vital material 


of available compressed air equipment. They chose two 
Atlas Copco compressors—and saved £3,000 a year on 
fuel bills alone. To-day nine Atlas Copco AR and AA 
compressors are installed at the ENCI works, supply- 
ing air for drilling in the pit, stirring operations, agita- 
ting the mixture in slurry tanks, and for the pneumatic 
transport of cement and other materials. 


Compressed air is versatile. Atlas Copco provides ‘the 
means for all its many applications. For over 40 years 
Atlas Copco have supplied brake compressors for rail- 
way engines of all types. The latest diesel locomotives 
built by the NOHAB Company for Norwegian and 
Danish State Railways have a maximum speed of 65 


. m.p.h. and weigh nearly 98 tons—and use Atlas Copco 


brake compressors. 

The Atlas Copco Group of Companies is responsible 
for the manufacture of compressed air equipment and 
its distribution and servicing in 90 countries throughout 
the world. Group Headquarters: Atlas Copco AB, 
Stockholm 1, Sweden. 


Atlas Copco puts compressed air 


to work for the world 
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have been so violent or so unconsidered. 


Towards the 
Nineteen-Sixties 






HOSE readers who have persevered with this series of articles to 
the end may feel entitled to an apology : firstly (and justly) for 
the length to which the series, by some sinister life force of its 

own, has grown ; secondly (and wrongly) for the failure to draw categori- 
cal conclusions or state a doctrine. If there is a single general statement 
that emerges from the complex and inconclusive picture that has been 
drawn, it is the drab generalisation that no single power today is 
unfettered in its choice of courses of action. Even the greatest powers, 
the United States and Russia, are severely limited in the choices they can 
make—by the vulnerability of each to the actions of the other ; by their 
own built-in limitations ; by their inescapable concern for the solidity of 
their alliances, and for the figure they cut in the vast uncommitted regions 
that are neither ally nor enemy. Either in military or in economic terms, 
no powers of the weight of America or Russia have ever been seen before ; 
but the men who control these unprecedented accumulations of strength 
enjoy remarkably little power of movement. 

If it is looked at against this background, what is called the decline of 
British power in the world is not as depressing a phenomenon as it is 
usually assumed to be. Britain’s imperial decline has not resulted from 
any absolute decline in the strength and energy of this country, but from 
changes elsewhere that have made the business of dominating others more 
difficult, as well as more obviously unrewarding, than it used to be. The 
former subject and client peoples no longer consent to be governed from 
outside ; the growth of the Soviet Union and the United States has made 
the great-power competition stiffer than it ever was in the nineteenth 
century. What has changed is not that Britain has ceased to be strong 
enough to hold down an actively rebellious Empire by force, or to fight a 
world war on its own ; Britain never was. The effort required to retain 
control of distant territories has simply become disproportionate, thank- 
less, and incompatible with the contribution which the needs of the 
western alliance, and therefore Britain’s real vital interest, require from 
Britain nearer home. 

Britain’s salvation has been in its readiness to adjust itself to these facts, 
accepting the necessity of retreat in Asia and Africa, as Labour and Con- 
servative governments alike have done since 1945. But the pace of 
adjustment is slow, and its reasons .are not plainly enough stated and 
therefore not properly understood. False ideas of what is happening in 
the world produce an unfounded sense of inadequacy and failure, and 
lead to false decisions like the decision in 1956 to dam up the stream of 
Arab nationalism by landing troops in Egypt. If it had not been felt then 
that the evacuation of the Suez Canal Zone a few months before had been 
an act of weakness, the reaction to Nasser’s seizure of the canal would not 
In fact, however, the Suez 
Canal Zone had long been a military liability and to have insisted 
unreasonably on retaining it would have been an act of weakness ; there 
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was no reason to be ashamed of having left, and no 
sufficient reason to attempt to go back. It was, and is, 
widely supposed that British power has declined because 
the British, out of softness or amiability or the folly of 
socialists, have successively given up the territorial posi- 
tions on which their national strength rested. But this 
is wrong. 


| pene national strength, like the national strength 
of any other country, is a domestic product, the 
resultant of its energies, skills and virtues and of the 
institutions through which these things are co-ordinated. 


The world-wide chain of bases, depots, dry-docks and . 


cantonments was merely a convenient way of bringing 
this strength to bear where it might be wanted, for 
purposes which have now largely ceased to apply, in 
conditions which are rapidly, very rapidly, ceasing to 
exist. If Britain after the war had refused to give up 
India, British strength would not have been increased, 
but diminished, by the pointless and interminable 
repressive struggle that would have resulted ; and the 
refusal would no more have enabled the British to main- 
tain their short-lived military domination of the Middle 
East than it would have enabled them to retain the 
Indian Empire itself. In practice this is generally 
grasped, and acted upon, in a commonsense way in 
individual situations, though only after they have 
become seriously troublesome. 

When another country gets into such a situation— 
like France in Syria or Indo-China, or Holland in 
Indonesia—nobody except the French or the Dutch 
supposes that France or Holland can strengthen itself 
by refusing to go. Austria~Hungary fifty years ago was 
not strengthened, but weakened, by clinging to its 
subject territories, as was shown when its centre came 
under pressure and the whole imposing structure 
tumbled apart. Yet the belief persists that a retreat in 
one place is a defeat and makes it necessary to compen- 
sate by digging in in another. Once established as a 
mere convenience, bases tend to be regarded as ends in 
themselves. Behind this is a belief that a world-wide 
chain of footholds will somehow keep Britain stronger 
than it is—as is indicated by every defence white paper 
and by the dogged construction of Naafi clubs and 
married families’ quarters at distant staging-posts that 
are successively discarded as untenable or useless. 

As was argued in the preceding article (February 
28th, page 759), Britain’s actual behaviour in two world 
wars suggests that when it comes to a matter of life and 
death this country fully appreciates that its vital defence 
interest lies in Europe. Those experiences also show 
that the security of Europe requires the alliance of the 
United States, and that the true lifeline of this country 
(as of Europe) runs not across the Indian Ocean but 
across the Atlantic. Therefore the American alliance is, 
and must continue to be, the iron framework of British 
policy. 

Against this it is sometimes pleaded that Middle 
Eastern oil is also vital. Certainly Middle Eastern 
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oil is commercially and economically very important. 
At a pinch, however, it can be done without, as the Suez 
crisis showed in 1956 and 1957 ; the oil can be got from 
across the Atlantic, with the drawback only that it then 
has to be paid for wholly, instead of only partly, in 
dollars. It follows not that Britain should prepare to go 
to war for Middle East oil, but that it should avoid being 
completely dependent on one source of oil or one set of 
routes. If that is done, to keep the sources of the oil 
under military control is not a necessity but a luxury ; 
in peacetime it is enough to be able to buy the oil— 
not because it is indispensable, but because it is profit- 
able. 

This is not to suggest that Britain, or Europe, can 
afford to disinterest itself in the Middle East. What 
happens to and in the Middle East is plainly of great 
importance. But it has to be asked whether the methods 
by which the British interest in the Middle East has 
been pursued are any longer appropriate, and also 
whether the priority given to the Middle East in British 
foreign policy has not perhaps been too high in relation 
to other priorities. Thus, in Europe, Britain has not 
yet finished paying for the withdrawals of troops from 
Germany for Middle Eastern service in 1956. In the 
fourth article of this series (page 472, February 7th) it 
was argued that physical containment by such arrange- 
ments as the Baghdad Pact is proving ineffective to keep 
Russian influence out of the Arab countries. There is 
at present no certainty that Soviet infiltration of the 
Middle East can be stopped by anybody, if the Russians 
are set upon it ; but such chance as there is seems to 
lie in the national self-assertion of the Middle Eastern 
peoples themselves. ‘ 

Europeans, who have often in the past blamed Britain 
for wasting its energies in Middle Eastern adventures, 
when it ought to have been attending to the problems 
of Europe and the Atlantic alliance, are not above a little 
inconsistency themselves; thus M. Francois-Poncet, 
who is experienced enough and wise enough to know 
better, wrote in Le Figaro the other day that Mr Mac- 
millan’s expedition to Moscow “ arose from a feeling 
unfavourable to European solidarity.” The continental 
critics of British actions, who are at present more vocal 
and more severe than at any time since the war, might 
usefully have noticed that whereas the B and K talks 
in London in 1956 were largely wasted in a fruitless 
attempt to secure a free hand for Britain in the Arab 
world, the main subject of Mr Macmillan’s talks in 
Moscow in 1959 has been, as he said when he got back 
on Tuesday, “these grave problems of the future of 
Central Europe.” 


N 0 doubt it is inevitable that his critics at home and 
abroad should be asking two questions. Why, and 
by what authority, does a British prime minister make 
the future of Central Europe his business ? What could 
a British initiative hope to achieve in a matter that con- 


cerns the Atlantic alliance as a whole ? The first . 


question can be simply answered by asking who keeps 
troops in Berlin, and why. The answer to the second 
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is more complicated. Clearly Mr. Macmillan had to 
face embarrassments in Moscow because Mr Khrush- 
chev wants to talk to a man whose decisions can bind 
the whole Atlantic alliance, and the British Prime Minis- 
ter is not that man. Certainly the other leading men of 
the alliance in Europe, Dr Adenauer and General de 
Gaulle, have been uneasy and suspicious, either about 
the purpose of the Prime Minister’s journey, or about 
its possible effects ; a false step by him could have made 
trouble for them, while the greatest good judgment on 
his part could not have achieved more than has, in fact, 
been achieved. This amounts to the assurance of some 
chance to negotiate in tolerable conditions before the 
Berlin crisis gets finally out of control. It is more than a 
trifle. To make use of it, however, requires a consensus 
of the principal allies ; Mr Macmillan’s coming visits 
to Bonn, Paris, and Washington are therefore not a 
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polite formality but an essential part of the whole action. 
He needs not only their approval for what he has done, 
but their active assent to the next step. 

Through fortuitous circumstances, the British Prime 
Minister has been the only leading man of the western 
alliance able and willing to undertake this action at this 
moment. The purpose of it was not to demonstrate that 
Britain can do something on its own. Should it succeed, 
however, it may serve as an illustration of one kind of 
useful contribution that a country in Britain’s position 
can occasionally make. There will be other occasions 
when the initiative is best left to others and when 
Britain’s most useful contribution will lie in the effec- 
tiveness of the backing it gives to its friends. A country 
strong and healthy in itself and intelligently led can play 
a part of which it need not be ashamed, even though it 
is not powerful enough to set up as world leader. 


Federation Stl ? 


The calamitous events in Nyasaland throw in 
doubt not the goal of racial partnership in 


Central 


common with many other liberal organs of 

opinion, supported the formation of the Federa- 
tion of Rhodesia and Nyasaland as a. calculated risk. 
It was apparent even then that most articulate African 
opinion in Nyasaland and much of it in Northern 
Rhodesia was opposed ‘to the terms of the junction with 
Southern Rhodesia. But the federal constitution sought 
to offer genuine safeguards for African interests and to 
make possible a gradual increase in the African vote and 
representation. The economic benefits seemed assured 
—at least to impoverished Nyasaland and near-bankrupt 
Southern Rhodesia. Above all, federation attracted 
support through the bleakness of the alternative. That 
alternative was that Southern Rhodesia would be thrust 
inexorably into the embrace of South Africa ; and that 
a battle line would be drawn across the continent for the 
struggle between black nationalism and _ white 
supremacy, without any attempt being made to establish 
the middle way of “‘ partnership” in the buffer zone 
between them. On balance it had to be right to give 
federation its seven-year trial, until the promised con- 
Stitutional conference of 1960. 

The state of the Federation this week, with only a 
year to go before its working is to be reviewed in London 
by all five governments involved, is calculated to test 
sorely the faith of those who gave their blessing at its 
birth. Nyasaland has been brought by the leaders of the 
Nyasaland African Congress to a condition of incipient 
revolt at the very moment when talks on a new constitu- 
tion were about to begin with Lord Perth. Dr Banda, 
who had returned home from his surgery in suburban 
London only six months ago, was threatening another 


LMOST exactly six years ago, this newspaper, ‘in 


Africa but the means of its achievement 


Cyprus. A reluctant governor had first to call in federal 
troops (and even Tanganyikan police) to back up his 
own police in restoring law and order ; and then, when 
(according to Mr Lennox Boyd) he was told that 
massacres were planned, to declare a state of emergency 
and arrest the Congress leaders. While contradictory 
statements fly about, the local security forces (under 
white settler officers) are acting with Southern 
Rhodesian toughness. They have already killed 30 
rioters. In Southern Rhodesia the government did not 
wait for any disorders before declaring an emergency, 
proscribing the Congress party (whose growth it has 
observed with dismay for many months) and jailing its 
leaders. It has even pounced upon St Faith’s interracial 
mission farm. 

The federal government has called up its reservists 
as a matter of security under its defence powers ; and it 
has expelled a British Labour MP under its immigration 
laws. In Northern Rhodesia, where a general election 
is only a fortnight ahead, these events come calamitously 
just when the less and the more extreme sections of the 
African Congress are debating whether or not African 
voters should be urged to boycott the new Colonial 
Office constitution, which gives them some African 
elected representatives and a say in the election of white 
members for the first time. 

These disasters come after a gradual widening of the 
breach between the two races in the country over the 
past six years. The new schools and hospitals 


have not reconciled Nyasaland Africans to federation ; 
the small increase in the representation given to them 
in their constitution in 1956 dissatisfied them, and their 
suspicions grew when a further change was delayed. 
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In Southern Rhodesia the granting of a 20 per cent 
share in the common voting roll to Africans was 


regarded as a trick ; the Congress discouraged Africans’ 


from registering and voting, and thereby deprived the 
liberal Mr Todd of any voice in the legislature: The 
restricted franchises given to Africans, and the increase 


in their representation granted in the federal and 


Northern Rhodesian constitutions, were also attacked as 
a deception behind which white supremacy would ‘be 
extended. African leaders have lost faith in the efficiency 
of the African Affairs Board since the Colonial Secretary 
disallowed its submission that these changes in the 
federal constitution amounted to racial discrimination. 
On the white side of the fence, the Southern 
Rhodesians threw out their ex-missionary prime minis- 
ter, Mr Todd, last year, and voted so many Dominion 
party right-wingers into the legislature that Sir Roy 
Welensky decided he had to lead his whole United 
Federal party rightwards. Liberals vainly hoped that 
after Sir Roy’s confirmation in power last autumn he 
would make some gesture to the Africans. Instead, the 
rush of events has carried him towards “a showdown 
-with Banda,” and Dr Banda has been ready to help. 


TS is the reverse of a picture of growing mutual 
esteem between black and white. It is all the more 
tragic because, in reality, in six years the Africans have 
made many new advances. However inadequate the 
constitutional changes put through by Mr Todd and Sir 
Roy Welensky may appear to liberals in Britain, 
Africans have got votes and influence where before they 
had none or little ; black civil servants work beside white 
onés in the federal service and there are more black 
members in the legislatures ; black students sit beside 
white at the University ; black technicians are being 
advanced to. skilled posts in the Copperbelt. In 
Southern Rhodesia, where in the past Africans have 
been resettled and pushed around by the British South 
African Police and the Native Affairs Department in 
almost a South African way, a Congress party was 
formed ; and even the social discrimination at petty 
shopping-street level has abated. 

To those who knew the country and the ingrained 
attitudes of white farmers and suburbanites in 1953, 
such progress in liberalism is not inconsiderable. To 
people on the spot, it is breathtaking. Angry at the 
belittlement of their own achievements, more and more 
white ‘settlers like to believe that the advances made 
would fully meet legitimate African claims at this stage, 
were it not for the “ agitators” whom “ the Colonial 
Office” so reprehensibly permits to undermine the 
whole edifice. For this reason the settlers cheer the 
presence of their troops in Nyasaland, call for the 
end of a dyarchy which they say can never work in 
Africa, and demand to be entrusted with full power to 
_ complete the experiment in their own time and way. 

But events have been moving beyond the borders of 
the Federation far faster than they realise. In 1953 
Ghana was ‘still the Gold Coast ; now all Africa north 
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of the Zambesi is in a process of transformation, with 
Dr Nkrumah going through motions to suggest that he 
is orchestrating it. This has produced in African leaders 
everywhere a sense of frantic haste. The fear that 
Britain might hand over ultimate power to white settler 
leadership, and thus balk African nationalists of a suc- 
cess that seemed just over the horizon, has become an 
obsession with the African leaders in the Federation. 
The thought of being left out-of a movement which 
has reached the Belgian Congo is intolerable. It is far 
from certain that Dr Banda wanted Lord Perth to come 
to Nyasaland. 


HAT happens now ? Some Labour members are 

saying that the events of this week have shattered 
confidence in partnership ; as a judgment of fact they 
may be right, but that does not mean that there is any 
logical alternative to trying to restore it, and still 
within the Federation: An independent Nyasaland 
would decline into a rural slum, lacking means to 
educate its own people to run it, An independent 
Northern Rhodesia might be viable on its copper—but 
this presupposes that a totally inexperienced African 
government would be compatible with an. efficient 
industry, employing thousands of white miners, which 
must be doubted. Cut off from the copper and wider 
economic opportunities of the two protectorates, 
Southern Rhodesia on its own again would wither. The 
territories have grown together since federation and 
would bleed economically if torn apart. 

The political consequences of breaking up the 
Federation would be more disastrous still. Southern 
Rhodesia would then seem certain to become at the 
least a satellite of South Africa’s ; ultimately a mere 
province. What Lord Malvern feared would happen 
without federation in 1952 would be still more likely 


.in the mood that would supervene after the breakdown 


of the federal experiment. Before any members of the 
British Labour party start to rejoice at the prospect of 
breaking the Federation, they ought to reflect that 
against the “ liberation ” of the five million Africans in 
the protectorates, they would have to set the loss to an 
Afrikaner-dominated Southern African ‘state not only 
of the two million Southern Rhodesian Africans, not 
only of the majority of Nyasalanders who must find 
work beyond their homeland, but of the million Africans 
in the three British High Commission territories as well. 
Africa would finally split into hard-and-fast white and 
black blocks at the Zambesi. What would happen then 
is anybody’s guess. One possibility is that the Afrikaners 
would resume their northward march ; another is that 
through black nationalism’s southward: pressure there 
could eventually be a black versus white war, 
in which the Russians could always outbid even the 
most left-wing British or American government in 
their support of black Africa. 

The Federation, if in a modified form, has surely got 
to remain a primary object of British policy in Africa. 
Paradoxically, one advantage might be reaped from this 
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week’s catastrophes. It seems possible that by 1960 Sir 
Roy himself may be less keen on the early attainment 
of independence under white settler control. The white 
settlers themselves may soon agree in this with the 
Africans ; British protection is their best safeguard. In 
this atmosphere it would be easier to loosen the federal 
shoe where it pinches both the black and the white foot. 
It should then become possible to make the necessary 
constitutional adjustments to develop Nyasaland as a 
black state within the framework of the Federation. Far 
from pretending that more independence can be 
granted to the Federation in 1960, it would be better to 
start discussing some powers that should be restored by 
the federal government to the territories (non-African 
agriculture in Nyasaland is a good example). 


St George in 


Our man in Moscow concludes that the Macmillan 
talks were more than a dialogue of the deaf. 


IGH on the wall behind Mr Macmillan and 
Mr Khrushchev, as they addressed the gather- 
ing at Monday night’s reception in the 
Kremlin, the familiar figure of St George slaying his 
dragon in bas relief caught the eye. One must not get 
confused about the symbolism. This was no English 
emblem, delicately chosen to complete Moscow’s wel- 
come to its visitors; the huge white hall of St George, 
the largest of all the Kremlin’s splendid rooms, com- 
memorates the highest military order of knights of 
Imperial Russia. Nor was the slaying of dragons on the 
programme that night—a programme which inci- 
dentally included the singing of “ Tipperary ” and the 
dancing of the gopak, but no vodka—or at any other 
time during the Prime Minister’s visit to the Soviet 
Union. After encounters such as these it is natural that 
many people should think in terms of adding up the 
score and pronouncing one of the participants the 
victor ; but to assess Mr Macmillan’s Russian journey 
in that way would be misleading and pointless, 

A sceptical observer might well dismiss the Anglo- 
Soviet discussions as what the French call a dialogue 
of the deaf. Mr Macmillan came, saw, but had no 
thought of either conquering or being conquered. He 
prudently took great pains both before and during his 
visit to avoid arousing expectations that he would bring 
back anything tangible—even a scrap of paper—and his 
retreat from Moscow was thus more or less according 
to plan. Mr Khrushchev, for his part, seemed to be 
concentrating on one simple maxim: “ This man has 
come to see if I am really in earnest ; very well, I shall 
show him that I am really in. earnest.” At an early 
Stage in the talks he rammed home points in the speech 
he made in Moscow while Mr Macmillan was visiting 
Dubna ; just before they ended, he did so again in Mon- 
day’s diplomatic note. The whole thing looked remark-: 
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After this week’s disturbances all Rhodesians and 
Nyasalanders should now accept that the Federa-: 
tion cannot develop to Commonwealth status in the 
same way as Australia or Ghana. Its problems 
have no quick solutions. It is fated, if it is to survive 
at all, to a long period of partnership with Britain. 
When the dust has died down, these hard truths will 
have to be faced equally by the Congress leaders in 
jail and by Sir Roy Welensky in Parliament House. The 
task of British politicians is to rub these truths home, 
firmly but tactfully on the precipice edge, with a diplo- 
macy that will arouse the least passions. One task of 
British electors at the next general election will be to 
decide whether Mr Lennox Boyd or Mr Callaghan 
would be more likely to succeed in doing this. 


the Kremlin 


ably like an implacable force meeting an unflappable 
object. 

Paradoxically both Prime Ministers represented 
themselves as defenders of the status quo: Mr 
Khrushchev insisting that the division of Germany 
must be accepted, and that nobody but a troublemaker 
could possibly feel reluctant to regularise the position 
of the two German states ; while Mr Macmillan, with 
Berlin obviously in mind, repeatedly urged that none 
of the powers ought to take any unilateral action affect- 
ing the rights and interests of others. The British Prime 
Minister laid special stress on this point at the press 
conference he gave just before leaving Moscow on 
Tuesday, in a hot and crowded room full of long-legged 
men painfully cramped into rows of seats designed for 
short-legged men. Although wearily urbane to the 
weary end, he spoke with particular firmness on the 
general theme of not rocking the boat ; and, when ques- 
tioned by a correspondent of the Soviet Army news- 
paper Red Star about the possibility of a resort to force 
to maintain Western rights in Berlin, he declared that 
agreement on the need to negotiate in any situation of 
this kind was one of the real advances made during his 
talks. 


I’ is not easy to reconcile this claim with the state- 
ment in the Soviet note of the previous day about 
Russia’s determination to give full military backing to 
the east German government “after it obtains full 
control over the lines of communication between West 
Berlin and the Federal German Republic.” On the sur- 
face, it might suggest that this has been one of those 
unfortunate and sometimes perilous encounters from 
which each side takes away a different idea of what has 
in fact been agreed. In reality, however, things are 
nothing like as confused as that. 

For all the appearance of a dialogue of the deaf, 
both parties have in fact been listening carefully to what 
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the other had to say. For all their admission of inability 
to agree on “ questions relating to Germany,” they 
entered into the talks with a pretty clear idea of the 
limits to the possibilities of action there by all con- 
cerned, and they undoubtedly emerged from the talks 
with an even clearer idea. This is admittedly scant 
consolation ; the spectre haunting the Europe of 1959 
has certainly not been exorcised. But as far as it -is 
possible to assess the significance of the Moscow talks 
from Moscow itself on the morrow of their somewhat 
confused ending, one at least feels able to suggest that 
Mr Macmillan’s visit has had some inhibiting effect on 
the likelihood of any disastrous miscalculated move in 
Germany. The tone of public policy statements may 
have been: sternly uncompromising, but the Prime 
Minister’s gesture in coming to Russia at this time has 
itself not been altogether without effect. 

On the effect of his television address to the Moscow 
public, there are, as might be expected, many conflicting 
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judgments to be found here. But your correspondent’s 
own personal observations suggest that this unprece- 
dented event also left its mark, if only on a strictly 
limited number of minds. It was certainly a fascinating 
experience to sit in front of a television set with a little 
group. of Russians. watching the familiar face of Mr 
Macmillan—looking surprisingly like the Soviet head 
of state, Marshal Voroshilov—and hearing him reel off, 
in a most un-British manner, a whole catalogue of 
national convictions, aspirations and achievements, of 
which the greater part of his’ audiénce was wholly 
unaware (next morning’s Moscow newspapers did their 
best to preserve the innocence of those of their readers 
who had not seen the programme). It was illuminating 
to listen first to the spontaneous, and later to the more 
carefully considered, comments of the viewers. It 
afforded some striking insight into the strict insulation 
imposed on Russian minds. The Prime Minister’s visit 
may have been worth making for this one episode alone. 
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After the Moscow Visit 


R MACMILLAN’S diplomatic travels are only beginning. 
M He will be in Paris on Monday and Tuesday, and 


in Bonn on Thursday and Friday. After that, in a fort- 
night’s time, comes the journey to Washington and Ottawa. 
The western answers to Mr Khrushchev’s note of Monday 
on the steps to the summit will probably be delayed until 
these journeys are over. Mr Macmillan will have plenty to 
tell his hosts, and some of them will certainly have some- 
thing pithy to say to him. After President de Gaulle and 
Dr Adenauer had talked behind firmly closed doors at 
Marly on Wednesday they were reported to be agreed that 
some negotiation with the Russians was desirable. Since 
both France and west Germany had, in fact, proposed a 
foreign ministers’ conference in the last round of western 
notes to Moscow on February 16th, this may well be true 


but it is not new. What needs to be known is whether 


they will accept the particular form of foreign ministers’ 
conference that Mr Khrushchev has said he will accept ; 
and this will presumably not emerge until the western 
consultations have gone further. 

Whatever Mr Macmillan’s memories of Moscow and of 
the member for Kalinin’s election speech during his stay 
there, he may well face this week’s test with more 
trepidation. There would be no point in his going to Bonn 
on a. reconnaissance ; for his travels to have any. positive 
result he must convince Dr Adenauer that the Russian 
position on Berlin is potentially negotiable. If Mr Dulles, 
last month, was looking for willing horses to break a Berlin 
blockade, Mr Macmillan is now looking for something 
else. This, in fact, is the major development on the western 
side since the crisis began. One of the western leaders is 
now publicly committed, by his words in Moscow, to serious 
and exhaustive negotiation. In return, Mr Khrushchev, 


although emphasising that he means business, has extended 
his ultimatum indefinitely by agreeing to a conference of 
foreign ministers whose work could continue for two or 
three months. The Moscow communiqué’s mention of 
further study for the question of a zone of limited arma- 
ments—nuclear and conventional—in central Europe looks 
like a possible jumping-off point. Both sides in the Com- 
mons have welcomed it. But the indications are that it does 
not please the partners at Marly. 


Parity in Pawns? 
M" KHRUSHCHEV, although straining mightily at the 


idea of a foreign ministers’ conference, has consented 
to swallow it, protesting all the while that it will simply 
be a meeting of gnats. He may be right. Without Mr 
Dulles, who alone has carried full political responsibility, 
the foreign ministers inspire little confidence in their ability, 
or authority, to reach substantive agreement. The busy 
Mr Gromyko, as Mr Khrushchev called him, is even more 
strictly a functionary than Mr Molotov used to be. It is 
sufficient commentary that the presence of the Polish foreign 
minister, Mr Rapacki, would now be:counted as adding dis- 
tinction to the convocation of great powers. By contrast, 
the Czech representative would be unlikely to contribute 
much that was original. 

Yet Mr Khrushchev sets some store by this establishment 
of parity among pawns. Among his farewell words to Mr 
Macmillan was the assurance that he would do his utmost 
to explain the British point of view, as he understood it, to 
his allies. There seems, in fact, to be no insuperable reason 
why the West should not agree to a conference ‘of six. Its 
unwieldiness should be no greater than that of a conference 
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of four, and the more explaining Mr Khrushchev has to do 
to his allies the better. The ideal parity is, of course, one- 
to-one. If the outcome of the present jockeying were that 
the United States and the Soviet Union got together by 
themselves at the summit, the discussion might be more 
realistic and even more purposeful. 

Even this, however, has its peculiar problems. The un- 
avowed object of United States tactics has been to avoid 
saddling President Eisenhower with the strain of a pro- 
longed series of negotiations with Mr Khrushchev. (The 
dilemma of American representation at either a foreign 
ministers’ or summit conference is further discussed on 
page 872.) At Geneva, in 1955, the West shut 
its eyes to the fact that Mr Khrushchev was not of prime 
ministerial rank ; it treated him as the chief Soviet nego- 
tiator—although it was Marshal Bulganin who actually 
appeared in the official photograph of the smiling four. It 
is not too much to ask of Mr Khrushchev now that he should 
sit down with a deputy like Mr Herter or an expert like 
Mr- Murphy who would be given full powers to negotiate 
on behalf of the President of the United States. 





Secrets of Marly 


rk ADENAUER and General de Gaulle conferred at Marly 
D on Wednesday. Our Paris Correspondent writes: 
Franco-German meetings “at the summit” have become 
a routine. —The German Chancellor, who this time came 
to Paris, paid a brief courtesy call on the French Prime 
Minister on Wednesday morning and then proceeded to the 
hunting lodge of Marly-le-Roy for real talks with the 
general. The provision of the new French constitution—that 
“the President negotiates treaties ”°—must be interpreted 
as meaning that he effectively runs the country’s foreign 
policy. And he does it with his characteristic predilection 
for secrecy. News hawks were not allowed around the hunt- 
ing lodge built by Louis XIV. 

The sense of the talks must thus be deduced from other 
cues, The French press showed little enthusiasm for Mr 
Macmillan’s journey to Moscow. Was not the British Prime 
Minister stealing laurels that the general’s admirers had 
once expected for him ? French papers reported Mr Mac- 
millan’s setbacks in Russia with obvious Schadenfreude, 
and minimised what he had achieved in preparing ground 
for further negotiations. 

Dr Adenauer, perturbed by British initiative, Mr Dulles’s 
iliness and signs of greater flexibility in American diplomacy, 
has fallen back on his new European partner to defend a 
rigid front. As far as can be gathered their “views were 
very close ” both on Berlin and the German question. Who 
would have thought, only a little while ago, that a Paris- 
Bonn axis would be the guardian of Atlantic orthodoxy or 
that Gaullist diplomats would be on the watch for slippery 
snow on Mr Macmillan’s boots when he comes here next 
Monday ? 


THE ELECTION 


Giving Whom the Lead? 


l' was four years ago this week that Sir Anthony Eden 
returned from a visit to the East (to Siam) and told his 
colleagues that he had decided that he wanted a May 
election, at a time when everybody else had been assuming 
that the earliest likely date was October. The first rumours 
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of Sir Anthony’s decision did not reach the public until 
three weeks later. It is unlikely that history has been repeat- 
ing itself behind the scenes this week, although a May 
election still cannot be ruled out as quite impossible. The 
Prime Minister’s Moscow visit has probably notched up a 
few more electoral points among the unusually large number 
of “don’t knows ” (according to some calculations, 20 per 
cent of the total electorate) who are said to be dominating 
the current public opinion polls. Some such success was 
to be expected ; to suggest that Mr Macmillan might make 
a hash of the “ political show ” part of his visit would have 
been almost as insulting as to suggest that Sir Laurence 
Olivier might make a mess of playing Hamlet. Nor will 
Tory vote-collectors have been displeased by the more 
messianic tone of the Prime Minister’s homecoming speech 
at London Airport (“ Lots of difficulties ahead . . . I hope 
you will think it right... that we in Britain should 
try to give a lead to find a way through ”). As Mr Macmillan 
flies on across the world in the next few weeks, attention 
seems likely to concentrate more and more upon him, and ~ 
an increasing national pride is liable to be built up around 
his person. In addition, spring weather has come early to 
Britain and there are some signs that the March employment 
figures (which will not be published until April) should rise 
with the temperature. 

As had been expected, the Conservatives have arranged 
the East Harrow by-election for March roth (although their 
expectation of a straight Conservative vote there has been 
disturbed by the appearance of a split-the-vote small shop- 
keepers’ candidate) ; there is no doubt that some Tories 
are still awaiting the result of this by-election, and of that 
in Labour’s very marginal seat of South-West Norfolk 
(March 25th), like greyhounds in the slips. If these by- 
elections should show a definite swing back to the Con- 
servatives, then party pressure could still be strong to. set 
the game afoot for May. But perhaps some of what might 
be called the efficient, as distinct from the undignNied, parts 
of the Conservative party and the Government are almost 
hoping that no clear trend will be apparent, so that the early 
summer can be devoted without distraction to the foreign 
negotiations ahead. 


CENTRAL AFRICA 


The Way Out 


UITE irrespective of its authorship and the debating 
circumstances in which it was advanced, the 
Opposition’s proposal for a parliamentary commission to 
go to Nyasaland offers the best escape from further blood- 
shed. The Government should accept it. The combination 
of the presence of settler police and the exclusion of a 
British MP by the federal authorities can leave only the most 
disastrous impression on the Nyasas of British impotence 
and federal mastery. The important thing now is not to 
wrangle over the exact order of Mr Stonehouse’s departing, 
but to send out a high-powered delegation from the British 
Parliament—to inspect the evidence which led the Governor 
to conclude that another Mau Mau rising was imminent, to 
receive the complaints of the Nyasa leaders just as the 
Watson Commission to the Gold Coast in 1948 received 
those of Mr Nkrumah and his friends, and to reassure the 
Nyasas that Britain still has the will and the authority to 
implement its pledge not to hand them over to a sovereign 
federation without their consent. A parliamentary com- 
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mission would not be a blow at Sir Roy Welensky himself ; 
his most urgent need now, although he dare not say this, 
must be to grasp at anything which could help to avoid 
white settler excesses on the spot (as the presence of a 
parliamentary commission would do). And a parliamentary 
commission, if wisely manned, could have a signally advan- 
tageous effect on political attitudes in Britain; the need 
now is to foster anything which might help to make British 
policy for central Africa more bipartisan. 

Beside these crying needs, the treatment accorded to Mr 
Stonehouse is a very minor affair. The texts available sug- 
gest that his speeches in Rhodesia were more responsible 
than some parts of his past record had led either Africans 
or settlers to expect ; perhaps rabble rousers on both sides 
were even rather disappointed thereby. The federal govern- 
ment moved in and expelled him nevertheless, because it 
wanted to have some sacrifice to throw to its wildly excited 
constituents at this time ; the expulsion order was made 
only after Mr Stonehouse had gone into the protectorates, 
where the Governors, had they thought that he was really 
being a dangerous nuisance, could have removed him under 
their own powers. There can be differing views on Sir 
Roy’s wisdom in thus stretching the arm of federal power 
to the limix, but one can only guess from this distance at 
the pressure working upon him. He cannot have liked 
expelling Mr Stonehouse ; he must have seen that by doing 
so he was likely to strengthen the opposition at Westminster 
to giving the Federation constitutional advances in 1960. 

It-will therefore be a great mistake if the personalities 
involved—Sir Roy Welensky, Mr Callaghan, Mr Stonehouse 
and others—are now themselves allowed to become major 
issues. Mr James Griffiths, who might have been expected 
to know better, cannot have advanced any worth- 
while cause by declaring that “all European leaders in 
Central Africa” had shown themselves to be “ completely 
untrustworthy.” But at least Mr Callaghan made some 
amends on Wednesday night for earlier gaffes by the studied 
moderation of his speech and by his offer not to divide the 
House on the Opposition’s motion of censure about Mr 
Stonehouse if the Government would grant a parliamentary 
commission. The Government, whose mind seemed to be 
bent mainly on discrediting Mr Stonehouse, did not show 
much interest. If an Algeria is to be avoided in Central 
Africa it should think again, and quickly. 


UNITED ARAB REPUBLIC 


Better than No Agreement 


ERKING and jolting to the end, the Anglo-Egyptian 
negotiations have finally produced a signed, sealed but 
not very exhilarating agreement. After so much time and 

talk, most of its substance had been aired in advance ; all 
the same, the finished product contains two surprises, The 
first is the remarkably frank way in which the major claims 
on either side have been stated and waived. It was assumed 
that the United Arab Republic’s claim for war damage and 
Britain’s claim for the expropriation of the Suez Canal base 
would be tacitly set off against one another ; in fact, an 
exchange of letters makes the waiver explicit and formal. 
This at least shows a willingness to face the past and 
bury it, although both governments are now manufacturing 
soothing emollients for domestic consumption. Cairo gets 
round the waiver by explaining that the UAR has really 
made £62} million out of the seizure of the British base, 
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but that in order not to embarrass the British Government, 
it is not describing this sum as reparation for the acts of 
1956. In Britain, the Government is trying to assuage 
domestic criticism by belittling what the Egyptians seized: 
thus it describes as obsoltte junk equipment which, not 
three years ago, was thought valuable enough to be guarded 
and maintained by an expert corps of engineers. 

The other surprise is the extraordinary careless drafting 
of the English version of the agreement. Although 
the Foreign Office has had two and a half years to collect 
information about the British owners of property in Egypt, 
the lists annexed to the agreement look like mere clumsy 
transliterations of the details produced by the other side, 
The result in places is bizarre enough to be worthy of the 
attention of Mr Paul Jennings. Some of the unfortunate 
property owners may yet have trouble from this source in 
establishing their claims. Details of the compensation they 
can expect are discussed on page 898. - 

A British mission, with diplomatic immunities and 
privileges, is in Egypt to implement the agreement. 
Although the mission’s functions are narrowly defined, the 
Foreign Office seems to expect that a natural course of 
events will gradually and unobtrusively bring its leader, 
Mr Colin Crowe, diplomatic status as well. The trouble 
is that Anglo-Egyptian relations, bedevilled by emotions 
and complexes, are still less than natural. 


BRITAIN AND EUROPE 


Purity from Brussels 


ADED hearts in London that are still hoping against hope 

for the resurrection of the free trade area will get no 

touch of spring from the European Commission’s pro- 
posals for relations with outsiders. Pur et dur is one descrip- 
tion of the proposals. The commission offers certain quota 
negotiations over the next four years to ease the effect 
of discrimination by the common market. It suggests 
talks between the Six and other European countries to 
establish a common policy as a starting point for tariff talks 
in the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. But it 
makes it pretty clear that there is no room for a second 
European system of automatic tariff reductions and inst- 
tutions. The commission has stuck resolutely to its prin- 
ciple that the community comes first. 

As the realisation that the free trade area is dead slowly 
sinks in in London, thoughts are inevitably turning to 
examine other solutions. One, which seems misguided, 
is the revived idea of a little free trade area between 
Britain, Scandinavia, Switzerland and Austria. For a start, 
the idea raises profound misgivings in certain countries. 
Denmark is torn between its farmers’ wish to join the 
common market and loyalty to the rest of Scandinavia. 
The Austrians, and even the unbending Swiss, two-fifths 
of whose exports go to the Six, have a greater interest in 
the long run in reaching commercial arrangements with 
the Six, provided these leave their neutrality intact. Above 
all, this scheme, which offers only slender and short-term 
economic advantages, is based on a false political premise. 
It cannot be the object of British policy to deepen the 
political division of Europe and postpone the day of 
political rapprochement with the Six. Time, as two yeafs 
of negotiation have shown, is not on Britain’s side. The 
idea of the little free trade area can only confuse the choice 
Britain has to make. 
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MALTA 
———— 


Docks and Nettles 


HE riot of dockyard workers in Malta last week must 

have been good news to Mr Mintoff, for it showed that 
in the basic issue between himself and the British Govern- 
ment his shock troops are passionately on his side. Six 
thousand dockers received with their pay a slip advising 
them that the Admiralty was discharging them as redundant 
but that Messrs. Baileys, who are converting the dockyard 
to civilian purposes, would re-employ them at once on 
approximately the same terms. Their anger and dismay at 
being transferred from the cosy security of Admiralty work 
to the private sector in a commercial economy led them 
to smash and burn installations, stone an admiral, 
and generally demonstrate to Messrs. Baileys’ representa- 
tives on the spot what sort of men they proposed to find 
jobs for. Apparently, according to a recent remark of Mr 
Mintoff’s, they would not have been quite so rough if, 
instead of Baileys, it had been Vickers. Both Mr Mintoff 
and the Maltese dockers still appear to believe that, if they 
cut up rough enough, they will force the Admiralty to send 
its ships (if even they don’t exist) to Malta for repair, or 
compel any British firm they choose to come to Malta. It is 
a very strange outlook. 

It is also a very bleak outlook for Admiral Sir Guy 
Grantham, the new governor who is to follow Sir Robert 
Laycock. To many people it must have seemed a false 
step to make an admiral governor of an island which Britain 
proposes to demilitarise and civilianise as fast as Mr Mintoff 
will allow. But Sir Guy has been outstanding in his career 
both as an administrator and as a sailor; many naval officers 
considered that his abilities entitled him to go even higher 
in his service ; and he Knows Malta well. He may be better 
fitted than would almost any other governor to persuade 
the Maltese ‘that the Navy can still provide a proportion of 
the dockers with lucrative work, and that the rest must 
in their own interests co-operate with such incoming 
industrialists as the British} Government can still attract 
after Mr Mintoff’s threats to make life impossible for them. 
Moreover Sir Guy looks like having one valuable ally. Last 
week’s riots induced the Roman Catholic archbishop, 
Mgr. Gonzi, to return in haste from Rome and address— 
almost for the first time—words of warning and remon- 
strance in public to his flock. If Malta threatens to be 
another Cyprus, at least the local church (a powerful 
influence) this time bids to be upon law and order’s side. 


DEFENCE—SECOND HALF 


Rifles and Rockets 


HE second day of last week’s defence debate was notable 

for only two things: the further—partly eye-witness— 
revelation of the shoddy condition of the British army’s 
equipment and the changing tune of Mr Sandys’s arguments 
for an independent British deterrent. Labour speakers had 
the best of it when they complained that British troops 
who are moved from other overseas stations to Germany 
have to leave their FN rifles behind them and pick up the 
bolt-action 303 rifles left by the unit they are relieving— 
and which are, of course, non-standard with the rifles of 
the other Nato forces. Mr Aubrey Jones was quite properly 
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pulled up again and: again for first of all promising to talk 
about the new equipment coming to service and then 
becoming dithyrhambic about equipment still on the 
drawing board or only in a stage where alternative prototypes 
are being considered. He had a poor hand to play, and 
Labour’s military spokesmen (a more informed bunch than 
Labour has usually had before) were in no mood to allow 
him to try to force hidden cards, Mr Sandys had done far 
better earlier to admit that the Government was vulnerable 
in the matter, but was trying to save taxpayers’ money by 
using up ex-Korean war stocks. 

More remarkable was the way in which Mr Sandys 
knocked from under himself what used to be his principal 
argument for an independent British deterrent. There is a 
gtim humour in the changing international fashion in these 
arguments. Back in 1957 Mr Sandys used to hint that 
Britain needed a big war deterrent, as well as small war 
forces, for fear that the Americans might one day leave 
us in the lurch. This is an argument that is now increasingly 
used by the French for wanting to mount bombs and 
rockets of their own. They profess to apprehend that the 
time might be coming when, because the American 
homeland can be attacked in weight by Russia, America 
may not feel so'ready to threaten to use its nuclear weapons 
to defend positions which other countries regard as life or 
death to them. But Mr Sandys roundly declared last 
Thursday that Russia’s growing power to devastate America 
would not in one whit diminish America’s readiness to 
threaten to strike back if Europe were touched. His solidest 
argument for the British Blue Streak rocket now is that the 
Americans want us to go ahead with it as complementary 
to their own rocket development. But it emerged from the 
debate that other countries are contemplating their own Blue 
Streaks ; can America really want all its allies to do this ? 
In support of the prestige-ridden urge to have a deterrent 
of their own, the French are using today the arguments that 
the British used yesterday ; no doubt tomorrow they will be 
using the arguments that the British are using today ; and it 
is an interesting subject for speculation what arguments the 
British themselves will be using then. 


FRANCE 


Second Thoughts 


HE first electoral test in France since the gaullist UNR’s 
sweeping success last November has gone appreciably 
against the right-wing parties forming M. Debré’s majority. 
In addition, the communist vote has more than made up 
the ground lost in November. Three by-elections to the 
Assembly, caused by the invalidation of the general election 
results at Huningue, in Alsace, Romans, in the south, and 
La Rochelle, on the west coast, do not make up a swing 
by themselves. But the shift in opinion coincides with 
earlier cantonal returns suggesting that the commurtists 
have even improved on their local showing before last May. 
The three by-elections all saw the invalidated members 
—one MRP and two Independents—triumphantly upheld 
by their constituents. They also produced the customary 
drop in turn-out. Within the limitations of the exercise, 
the electorate seemed to be saying that it disliked the 
government’s austere financial policy; whether it was 
thinking about Algeria is less certain. As a result, the 
gaullist UNR lost a number of recruits, who returned to 
their traditional allegiance, the MRP or the Radicals. The 
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communists showed up strongly, particularly at La Rochelle, 
where their share of the poll went up by 14 per cent 
compared with January, 1956. They plainly ‘profited in 
the second ballot from the support of Socialist and Radical 
voters who had ostracised them in November. 

These trends can soon be tested against the municipal 
election results, particularly in Paris and the twelve big 
towns where proportional representation will ‘be in force. 
The voters’ verdict this Sunday and next may be rather 
different from what it was before M. Pinay’s budget. 


GERMANY 


Dr Erhard’s Narrow Squeak 


R ADENAUER could not have thought of a more gracious 

way of extinguishing Dr Erhard’s political career than 
putting him up as successor to President Heuss. But Dr 
Erhard on Tuesday declined this political silken bowstring ; 
it appears that the Minister of Economics is by no means 
yet a spent force. 

A variety of factors occasioned the Chancellor’s proposal. 
The Christian Democrats wanted a presidential candidate 
who could command the broad popular support outside the 
party which would bring victory over Professor Carlo 
Schmid, the popular and respected Social Democratic candi- 
date. Some sectors of industry have long sought to get rid 
of the liberal minister, who has been so resolute a crusader 
against cartels and protectionism. Dr Adenauer has never 
shown much kindness to men who have been talked of as 
possible successors to himself. After Dr Erhard’s defeats 
on coal policy and the free trade area, the Chancellor 
evidently felt the moment opportune to transfer him to an 
honourable position on the shelf. Dr Erhard’s reported 
first utterances on hearing the news suggested that he was 
resigned to accept the master’s verdict. But when he dis- 
covered the strength of the party support which he could 
muster, he plucked up his courage and refused. 

The immediate effect is to give a sharp increase in political 
stature to a man whose influence in the government had 
waned steadily since the morrow of the elections in 1957, 
when, having contributed heavily to the Christian Demo- 
cratic victory, he was given the office of vice-chancellor. His 
chances of eventually succeeding Dr Adenauer now stand 
higher than they did before the skirmish. The Chancellor, 
however, is not a man to take political setbacks of this sort 
lying down. Life will not get any easier for the minister of 
economics. Dr Erhard has once more shown that he can 
command party and popular backing, but Dr Adenauer 
remains the most accomplished tactician, as well as the un- 
disputed master of party affairs and cabinet policies, in the 
Christian Democratic regime. 


BOURNEMOUTH PRIMARY 


Half True Blues 


HE results of Lord Hailsham’s private election down 

among the Tories of Bournemouth East and 
Christchurch confirmed both Mr Nigel Nicolson’s claim 
that the Association’s executive was not fully representative 
of its rank and file and the executive’s assertion that the 
Association could never live happily with Mr Nicolson. 
The valid votes in the postal ballot split almost half and 
half between those with no confidence in Mr Nicolson and 
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those with no confidence in Major Grant—the member lost 
by only 91. votes out of over 7,000. — 

Mr Nicolson is probably right in attributing his defeat 
mainly to the deep emotion still felt at the seaside about 
Suez, the justified belief that his opponents would not give 
up the controversy if he won, and the pull of party loyalty, 
On the: other side, Mr Nicolson no doubt gained some 
votes from Tories who disliked him personally but who 
were distressed by the black eye their executive’s erratic 
behaviour was giving the party throughout the country. 

Because the executive does not want a by-election at 

this stage Mr Nicolson has agreed to serve out his term. 
Throughout the controversy he has, as Lord Hailsham 
handsomely acknowledged, behaved with exemplary for- 
bearance towards his extraordinary constituents. But it 
may be doubted whether, in his final generous defence of 
them from the reproach of being “nothing more than a set 
of antediluvian blimps,” he did his party a kindness by 
adding that “they are no more unrepresentative of Con- 
servatism than the Conservatives of Sheffield, Truro or 
Stow-in-the-Wold.” 
. The most interesting question for the long run, of course, 
is whether this “ primary ” is a healthy precedent. Some 
commentators have argued that it threatens to turn MPs 
into delegates. It does not. No one is suggesting a 
teferendum on a single controversial decision taken or to 
be taken by a MP. A postal ballot merely ensures that 
where there is controversy, a more representative body 
of party members participates in the choice of a candidate 
for the following election than would otherwise be the case. 
Critics of this development are in effect saying that in a 
safe seat a member should never have to answer to anyone 
for the way in which over a period he has exercised his 
judgment, or if to someone then to a small clique. 

There is already one other obvious candidate for a 
“ Hailsham primary ”"—Belfast North, where the member, 
Mr Montgomery Hyde, who has made himself unpopular 
by supporting the Wolfenden recommentations on homo- 
sexuality and showing interest in un-Irish issues, was first 
backed for re-adoption by a small majority of the local 
Ulster Unionist executive and then repudiated in his absence 
by a meeting of the association. But of course the postal 
ballot, welcome innovation though it is, is only a patchwork 
solution to the problem of the (perfectly legitimate) divisions 
that spring up within a local party. The real democratic 
answer is to have the alternative vote in the election itself. 
Then any Tory, even Mr Randolph Churchill, could run 
for Bournemouth East safe in the knowledge that vote- 
splitting would not let the Liberal or Socialist in—and the 
whole electorate of the constituency would decide which 
face of Toryism it should show in Westminster. 


WAGES 


Longer Term Agreements ? 


CERTAIN amount of interest has been aroused by a0 

article in (of all places) the Institute of Directors’ 
journal written by Mr Robert Willis, this year’s chairman 
of the Trades Union Congress. Mr Willis argues that, 
to avoid the annual wage struggle in British industry, other 
trade unions should follow the practice of his own printers’ 
trade union in negotiating longer-term settlements. They 
should agree that, after getting a wage increase in one yeat; 
they will not put in another wage claim for perhaps two 
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The Company of 





dventurers... 


RITCHIE CALDER, the science writer, describes 





how atomic freighters could travel under the 
icebound seas of the Arctic throughout the year 





Bay is a bus-ride from the cinema. But there 

is no bus. Instead one walks through centrally 
heated corridors, built-in streets, buried beneath the 
snow, which link the living quarters with the cinema, 
the school, the shops and other civic amenities. In 
the winter the average temperature outside is 20° 
below zero FAHR. 

This is the Frozen North. Yet this Canadian base 
and port is no further north than Oslo, Stockholm 
or Leningrad. Beyond it lie The Barrens, the snow 
deserts of the wandering Eskimos, before it Hudson 
Bay, which extends as far south as most of England 
yet is frozen solid for seven months of the year. 


ATOMIC AGE MINERALS 


Today, on the Bay at Churchill, stand the great 
grain silos. The port handles over eleven million 
bushels of grain every year. Across the Bay is Ungava, 
a region of great mineral resources, including some 
of the biggest iron deposits in the world. To the 
north of Churchill is Keewatin, that region where 


Ts OFFICER’S MEss at Fort Churchill on Hudson 


geologists and prospectors are discovering the 
minerals of the Atomic Age. 

Access to new agricultural and mineral wealth of 
the mid-west and north of Canada depends on Hudson 
Bay, yet it is ice-locked for the greater part of the 
year, with deep water channels navigable only from 
August till early October. 


Hudson Bay owed its discovery to the quest for 
the North West Passage, and its development to 
King Charles II’s “Company of Adventurers”’. The 
successful navigation of that Passage by mid-goth 
century adventurers, may well provide the means of 
liberating the Bay from its ice-bondage. 

U.S. atomic submarines, the Nautilus and the 
Skate, have navigated under the Arctic ice and 
opened the passage from west to east and east to 
west. Similarly, 
submarine atomic 
freighters could 
travel under the 
ice of Hudson Bay, 2% 
throughout the 
year. Atomic 
heat could keep 
Churchill and 
other harbours open, like seals’ breathing holes in 
the ice, for all-the-year handling of freight and so 
revolutionise not only the port itself, but the economy 
of half a continent. 





MITCHELL ENGINEERING are designing and constructing 


Nuclear Power Plant to meet world needs in the New Atomic Age 





MITCHELL 


MITCHELL ENGINEERING LIMITED-ONE BEDFORD SQUARE LONDON 


FRANG-LY SPEAKING 


[t's France this Year 


by Skyways 
——- 


Now, with the new exchange 
rate, a holiday in France 

is a good proposition. And 
going Skyways leaves 

more pounds to change 


into francs. 


PARIS 
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only £7.19.0 RETURN FARES 
RETURN FROM LONDON 


City centre to city centre in under Paris from - £7.19.0 


hours a 
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low fares, speed AND +Montpellier - £25.9.0 


All 23 Day Tourist Fares 
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APPROVAL 


STOP PRESS Plan a Carmaster holiday on the 
Continent. Fly to any Skyways Air Terminal and 
go on by self-drive car. Inclusive flight and car 
costs for two weeks on the Rivicra from £31 per head. 
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The end to a perfect dinner= 
as decreed by French Law 


French Law controls the 
naming of the finest brandy 
with extreme severity. It decrees 
that only brandy originating 
from the Grande and Petite 
Champagne districts of Cognac 
may bear the proud title of 
Fine Champagne. 

Remy Martin produce Fine 


Champagne V.S.O.P. Cognac 
justly called the “Pride of 
Cognac”. And it is important 
to you that Remy Martin make 
nothing less good. This means 
that when you insist on Remy 
Martin, you are sure to get 4 
really fine brandy . . . genuine 
Fine Champagne Cognac. 


PRIDE OF COGNAC 


REMY MARTIN 
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or three years, although with some cushion inserted into 
their agreements in the shape of automatic cost-of-living 
adjustments. There is, inevitably, a great deal of special 
pleading in Mr Willis’s article. -His own London Typo- 
graphical Society is just coming to the end of a three-year 
contract, and Mr Willis is keen to point out that “ stabilisa- 
tion of wages . . , cannot be secured on the basis of niggardly 
increases ” (a sentence which, on the face of it, rings rather 
odd). Nevertheless, it could be: particularly valuable. if 
discussion of this sort of scheme were set rolling just now. 

At the moment most trade unions are not pressing 
forward with new wage demands ; in part this is because 
their leaders do not want to make organised labour 
unpopular just before a parliamentary géneral election, in 
part it is no doubt a result of the dampening effect of 
unemployment. It is Mr Willis’s bad luck that his own 
printers’ contract is coming to an end at a period when 
employers cannot afford the “sufficiently substantial ” 
initial increase which he thinks his system demands. The 
situation in which settlements for a period of years might 
be useful, however, would be one in which productivity 
(and with it profits) was expanding quite rapidly, but in 
which employers were frightened to grant the wage increases 
which might be immediately affordable, for fear that they 
might set a standard for increases in “later years when 
further rises in productivity looked like being much smaller. 
Just conceivably, a number of British industries could be in 
precisely this situation by the beginning of next year. It 
is reasonable to suppose that there might be a substantial 
initial spurt in productivity when fe-expansion starts, as 
the slack in industry is taken up; but that the rate of 
advance might slow down later when resources have 
become more fully employed. The device of a sizeable 
wage increase followed by a promised period of freeze might 
be a useful horse to trot on to several courses in 1960. 


EAST GERMANY 


Agriculture under the Lens 


AST GERMAN top people and their foreign guests gathered 
E at Leipzig in late February for the sixth conference 
of the “ chairmen and activists of agricultural co-operatives.” 
Herr Ulbricht, who spoke second, discussed past achieve- 
ments and plans on the agricultural front. He described 
1958 as a very successful year, during which 3,121 new 
producer co-operatives were established, and small units 
were merged into bigger ones. Whereas at the end of 
1957, 33 per cent of arable land in east Germany was 
farmed by co-operatives and state farms, a year later the 
Proportion rose to 46 per cent. Although Herr Ulbricht 
and his friends have a harder task than Mr Khrushchev, 
their proposals for east German agriculture resemble those 
of the Soviet seven-year plan ; the drive for more and larger 
collectives will be intensified ; more agricultural machinery 
will be provided ; there will be new rules for the conduct 
of producers’ co-operatives, 

Herr Ulbricht’s long and shapeless report contained some 
impressive figures. But the east German leaders are well 
aware of the fact that the decisive struggle for collectiv- 
isation lies ahead. So far, they have been making it 
attractive for the peasants to join the clubs ; there were real 


' material gains (the farmers received wages plus rewards in 


kind), and the bonds were not too tight. New members 
could, for instance, retain their own cattle. The land they 
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brought into the pool did not automatically pass into 
collective ownership upon their death. The new laws, now 
in draft and certain to be passed soon, do away with such 
alleviations. Heirs will not be able to claim the land made 
over to the co-operative by their parents ; cattle and other 
property will pass, irrevocably, into collective possession. 
During this second stage of agricultural reform, it looks as 
though the farmers will be driven instead of led. Once 
the collectives have passed the half-way mark in the amount 
of arable land they control, the elimination of the private 
farmers will probably gather speed. The socialisation of 
agriculture on the Soviet pattern has proved a far more 
difficult task in eastern Europe than the nationalisation of 
industry. In east Germany, 90 per cent of all the means 
of industrial production were nationalised directly after the 
war ; but the state’s conquest of agriculture still has a 
long way. to go. . 


LAOS 


When is a Pact Fulfilled? 


TANGLE of problems has landed softly in the lap of 

Mr Selwyn Lloyd in his occasional capacity as “ co- 
chairman” of the Geneva conference of 1954. Mr Lloyd 
inherited this function from Sir Anthony Eden, via Mr 
Macmillan—his two predecessors at the Foreign Office. As 
“co-chairmen ” the British and Russian foreign ministers 
assumed a continuing responsibility for the observance of 
the Geneva agreements, which ended the Indo-China war. 

The present trouble started with a statement by the Lao- 
tian prime minister, Mr Phoui Sananikone, that Laos con- 
sidered the portions of the agreements relating to itself to 
have been fully implemented. He added that Laos could 
not accept the communist interpretation that, so long as the 
reunification of neighbouring Vietnam had not taken place, 
the agreements would continue to bind Laos. 

Mr Sananikone’s statement was the logical sequel to the 
disbandment last year of the truce commission for Laos, at 
the request of his predecessor. But it was immediately, 
and inevitably, denounced in the communist press of north 
Vietnam, which has a clear interest in maintaining the 
Geneva machinery intact ; for if the Geneva agreements 
continue to be whittled down, north Vietnam’s chances of 
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ever gaining control over the south, already - greatly 
reduced, will be further impaired. An unfortunate com- 
ment from Washington, to the effect that-the United States 


was now free to establish a military mission in Laos, has 


given ammunition to the bigger communist guns. The 
Chinese communist foreign minister, Mr Chen Yi, has 
treated this as evidence of an American plan “ to turn Laos 
into an American military base.” He has asked the co- 
chairmen to stop this alleged American scheme. 

Mr Profumo, Minister of State, told the Commons this 
week that he did not believe the Laotians had repudiated 
the Geneva agreements. The truth, however, may not be 
so simple. The Laotian government has acted with great 
energy in preventing communist infiltration ; it clearly does 
not want north Vietnam to have any say in its affairs, even 
indirectly through the Geneva machinery. Before Mr 
Lloyd replies to the Chinese note, he will need answers to 
some awkward questions, such as: How long must a 
sovereign state be bound by-agreements affecting several 
other states when the portions affecting its own territory 
have been substantially fulfilled ? 


LUNGWORM INFECTION 


Breakthrough for Helminthologists 


8 wna to a newly developed British vaccine, cattle can 
now be imimunised against the disease known as 
“husk,” or lungworm infection. This news is of much 
wider interest than even the serious figures of annual loss 
from this disease—in deaths, loss of condition, and cost of 
treatment—would suggest. For the vaccine in question is 
the product of an entirely new technique ; it constitutes a 
major breakthrough on an obstinately- resistant front, that 
of helminthology. Hitherto it has not- been possible to 
apply to parasitic worms the principle that has served in 
combating so many bacterial and virus diseases: that of 
stimulating, by a sub-clinical dose of the infective agent, the 
formation of protective antibodies giving immunity against 
subsequent invasions. 

This is what has been achieved by the research workers 
of the veterinary department of Glasgow University and 
of Allen & Hanburys Ltd., who are now producing the 
vaccine commercially. Larvae of the lungworm—which 
infest an estimated 90 per cent of British pastures and, when 
swallowed by grazing cattle, make their way from the, diges- 
tive tract to the lungs, where they mature, breed, and cause 
bronchial pneumonia—are subjected to irradiation by X-ray. 
This reduces the vitality of the larvae to a nicely calculated 
level, allowing them, when swallowed in an appropriate dose, 
to survive just long enough to stimulate an adequate 
immunising reaction, but not to reach the lungs and produce 
clinical symptoms. Whether the immunity so conferred 
will prove lifelong, whether the break in the lungworm’s 
life cycle will eventually clear the infested pastures entirely, 
are questions on which the expert spokesmen will not com- 
mit themselves without reserve. But they are willing to 
forecast a diminution in lungworm disease comparable to 
- that in diphtheria among human beings. 

Still more cautiously, they refuse to speculate about the 
prospects of applying similar methods to other kinds of 
helminth infestation. Research is going on, but there is 
no specific news about its nature. Obviously each parasite 
must present a separate set of technical difficulties. Social 
difficulties even more forbidding stand in the way of any 
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transfer from the veterinary to the medical field—especially 
in those tropical and sub-tropical lands where success would 
have the most transforming effect on the health, happiness 
and productive efficiency of a parasite-riddled population, 
It would be premature to expect such a revolutionary for- 
ward surge in the conquest of disease, in man and beast, as 
was set off by the discovery of the antibiotics. But the 
breakthrough is a genuine one even if, initially, on a narrow 
front ; and in the perspective of time it seems certain to 
stimulate, both technically and psychologically, efforts 
leading to a much wider advance. 


ITALY AND AUSTRIA 


South Tyrolean Storm 


HAT persistently stormy tea-cup, the South Tyrol, is 
4 again causing trouble. Last week the Austrian 


ambassador to Italy was recalled to Vienna for consulta- 


tions and in Italian cities there were anti-Austrian student 
riots. In Rome, Signor Segni, the new prime minister, has 
declared that Austria cannot be allowed to interfere in an 
internal Italian affair. In Vienna, Dr Figl, the foreign 
minister, announced this week that Austria would take 
the matter to the World Court if direct talks, for 
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THE VIRTUES OF MALE 
NOVELISTS 


ADAM BEDE. By Gerorce ELior. 
Blackwgod and Sons. 


q Novel-writing has of late years devolved so largely upon 


3 Vols. 


women, that it is quite rare to meet with a well-matured 

and carefully executed novel by a man of genius. We 
may add that it is as pleasant as'it is rare.. In novels written 
by women, the exaltation and predominance of one class of 
feelings, and the slight and inadequate treatment of all that 
lies beyond their immediate influence, make even the best of 
them seem disproportionate and unreal. The life which they 
represent is a kind of Saturnalia of love and the domestic 
affections, the practical business part of it being either slurred 
over or ludicrously misapprehended. Novels written by men 
are nearly always more in keeping with the actual world, have 
a@ wider outlook, and embrace a greater variety of interests. 
Even if they are dull, there is generally some positive, impersonal 
sort of knowledge to be gained from them; when they are 
original and clever and artistically constructed, they are more 
delightful as well as more profitable than the best novels by 
women. “Adam Bede ” is one of the best of this best class of 
novels. It has the great merit in these days of rapid writing, 
of being carefully and deliberately composed. . . . In his choice 
of subject, too, the author has shown the confidence of genius 
in the resources of his art. It has no obvious attractions, or 
ready sources of interest belonging to it. The humble loves of 
a village carpenter, at that most unromantic period—the 
beginning of the present century—would have seemed to an 
inferior artist about the most unpromising groundwork for a 
novel that could well be imagined, yet Mr Eliot has managed 
to extract from that rugged soil the materials of a story far 
surpassing the more ambitious works of better known men in 
depth and purity of colour. . . . After a course of the feverish, 
self-critical, posted-up-to-the-latest-dates novels of the present 
day, reading ‘““Adam Bede ” is like paying 4 visit from town to 
the open hill sides, pure air, and broad sunshine of the country 
which it describes:, We trust it may be no longer. than is 
necessary for the conscientious attainment of the high standard 
reached in this book before we shall meet Mr Eliot again. 
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a The Lotus shoe factory at Banbridge, 


You can rent a NEW factory 
FROM 9 PER SQUARE FOOT 


and get the benefit of 
3937, GRANTS towards GAPITAL OUTLAY 


Premises ... New modern factories are under Fimance ... Assistance includes an automatic 
construction with all services laid on; or can be = annual grant toward the cost of new and second- 
hand equipment and of new buildings. The 
Minister of Commerce announced on February 12 
that the grant rate was being increased from 25% 
to 334%. The present maximum grant is £150,000 
p.a. Alternatively, loans and larger grants are 
financed on long repayment terms. available for special projects. 

Success... Over 130 British and American firms 
Labour . . . Three-shift working is possible and _ have set up in Northern Ireland since 1945; and 


built to order on a site of your own choosing. 
Sizes range from 2,000 to 73,000 sq. ft. Rents 
from 9d. per sq. ft. for the first ten years. Special- 
purpose factories of unlimited size can be 


labour turnover and absenteeism are low. many have expanded two and three times. 
GO TO NORTHERN IRELAND — AND GROW, 2 su 






For full details of factories available now, and of the Factory Building Service as a whole, write to = 


DEPT E10, NORTHERN IRELAND DEVELOPMENT COUNCIL (CHAIRMAN, THE VISCOUNT CHANDOS), 
13 Lower Regent Street, London, S.W.1 (Tel: WHItehall 0651) 

or: 99 Park Avenue (7th Floor), New York 16, N.Y., U.S.A. 

or, if you prefer, to: THE MINISTRY OF COMMERCE, BELFAST (Tel: 28271) 


























REMINGTON RAND LIMITED, 1-19 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON WC1 CHANCERY 
The address of your nearest branch is in the Telephone Directory 
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You don’t stay in the business of serving all business for over 80 years, 
merely by selling people things. You do it by proving you have the know- 
ledge, experience and resources that alone can justify your claim to have 
evolved methods which, when adopted by any business, must save man- 
power, time and money. 

That is why we never recommend you should use any tools of our trade 
until we have first analysed your specific administrative problem and 
made sure they are exactly those you need to solve it. - 

And since we make the world’s most comprehensive range of office 
equipment, once we have pin-pointed the problem, we can provide the 
right machine or system to cope with it. 

Furthermore, because an office machine is no better than the service that 
goes with it, every one we install is backed by a service organisation— 
staffed by highly skilled mechanics—that keeps it functioning profitably, 
year after year. 


Remington. Ftand 


‘EQUIPS BUSINESS FOR PROSPERITY 
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which it was ready, came to nothing. There have been . 
political repercussions too. At the beginning of February 
the Volkspartei, which represents the German-speaking 
population of the Trentino-Alto Adige region of Italy, with- 
drew from the regional junta where it had been in coalition 
with the Italian Christian Democrats ; the three deputies 
and two senators 
whom the Volks- 
partei send to the 
Italian Parliament 
have also withdrawn 
their support from 
the Christian 
Democrats. 

This particular 
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further. 
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spot of bother was 
touched off by some 
new housing regula- 
tions issued - by: the 


cereeeovses - Fanfani govern- 
ment, establishing 
a measure of control over local authorities’. housing Menderes. 
schemes. They apply in fact to the whole of Italy; 
but the German majority in the Alto Adige felt that their > 


provincial powers were being undermined and thatthe new 
regulations would be used—as, they maintain, other housing 
regulations have, been used in the past—to discriminate 
against them. ‘Their grievances over this and various other 
issues is made worse by their feeling that they have been 
diddied over the implementation. of the De Gasperi- 
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Putsch by Proxy? 


Les 13 Complots du 13 Mai 


By Merry and Serge Bromberger. 
Artheine Fayard. 443 pages. 1,200 francs. 


UCCESS can turn. black into white and 

vice versa. The heroes of the various 
plots described by the Bromberger 
brothers could almost all have been 
indicted for high treason by the public 
prosecutor of the Fourth Republic. Most 
of them are now eminent dignitaries of 
the Fifth, Among those involved in 
plots to change the regime, or among 
their protectors, are the present prime 
minister of France and his deputy ; the 
leader of the National Assembly ; the 
chief of general staff and the commander- 
in-chief in Algeria ; the military advisers 
of the prime minister and of the Presi- 
dent. The list could be continued. It 
covers the whole galaxy of the new 
regime with the notable exception of the 
main beneficiary of the coup d état. 
According to these authors, General de 
Gaulle was kept informed but did not 
direct the coup that brought him back 
to power. 

The Bromberger brothers are jour- 
nalists well known for their revelations 
of the Suez “secrets.” This time they 





have interviewed most of the protagonists 
in the events of last May that brought 
about the change of regime in ‘France. 
The longest and most interesting part 
of the book deals with happenings in 
Algeria. Indeed, after M. Mollet’s abdi- 
cation before tomato-throwing settlers in 
February, 1956, the seat of French 
power was progressively shifting from 
Paris to Algiers. The authors have an 
intimate knowledge of the officers, 
colonialist politicians, thugs and shady 
operators who move among the political 
fauna of Algiers at war. The “ plotters,” 
who could work unhindered thanks to 
governmental complicities in Paris, can 
be roughly divided into two groups: the 
“ activists,’ who wanted to bring the 
regime down merely to perpetuate the 
war and ensure that Algeria remains 
French ; and the “ gaullists,” who wanted 
to channel such an Algerian explosion 
so as to bring the general back to power. 
(This line of division is valid for the 
military as well as the civilians, and pro- 
‘vides. an interesting key to subsequent 
reshuffles.) 

The seizure of the governmental 


buildings in Algiers on May 13th was 
the work of the “activists.” The army 
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Gruber agreement of 1946. They believe—it seems, mis- 
takenly—that under that agreement the German-speaking 
majority of the Alto Adige should have been given full 
local autonomy ; instead they have been joined with the 
predominantly Italian province of Trentino in a larger 
region which, though it is autonomous, has an Italian 
majority. The Germans are thus particularly concerned 
lest the powers of the provincial council at Bolzano, on 
which they have a majority, should be whittled away any 


Signor Segni’s cabinet has decided to take the dispute 
with the Bolzano provincial council over housing powers 
to the Constitutional Court. But it is unlikely that legal 
verdicts, whatever they are, will bring permanent peace and 
quiet to the South Tyrol. 
admittedly an internal Italian affair, will it do to treat the 
matter in a narrowly nationalistic way and deny that the 
Austrian government, a signatory of the 1946 agreement, 
is concerned in the future of the South Tyrol as a whole. 
The Italian and Austrian leaders might do well to copy 
the example set at Zurich by Mr Karamanlis and Mr 


Nor, although housing is 
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pages 930 
and 931 


as well as the “ gaullists ” jumped on the 
wagon subsequently. The purpose of 
the operation was to prevent the for- 
mation of the Pflimlin government in 
Paris, which was suspected of favouring 
a negotiated peace. On the 14th the 
gamble had failed. The Pflimlin 
government had been formed ; it could 
cut off money and supplies for an 
Algiers in open rebellion. Commanding 
officers, worried about their future, were 
beginning to think of a way back to 
favour. But on the 15th, in the morn- 
ing, General Salan shouted “ Long live 
de Gaulle” and, in the afternoon, the 
voice from Colombey echoed: “I am 
ready to assume the powers of the 
Republic.” The rest, up to the general’s 
investiture on June Ist, reads like the 
story of a government bent on suicide. 
People who have watched this slow 
death at close quarters are still divided 
on certain issues. Was the threat to 
invade France real or simply bluff? It 
was certainly partly bluff. “ Intoxica- 
tion,” the spreading of all sorts of 
rumours, was part of a plan designed to 
frighten the government, parliament and 
country. But this book claims that a 
real plan of invasion did exist as well. 
“Operation Resurrection,” as it was 
called, sounds phoney however. The 
civilian troops of the putsch seem far- 
cically small (at one stage the shock 
element is described as consisting of 
1,500 Indo-China veterans, including 300 
Hungarians). Only some 4,000 para- 
troopers and the tanks stationed at Ram- 
bouillet could apparently be mustered 
for the job. Paris was in fact to be 
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taken over by its own police. One cannot 
say whether such small forces could 
have’ brought down the republic ; when 
the Woman consents, rape is impossible. 
President Coty had asked General de 
Gaulle for his terms on May sth. M. 
Mollet was in touch with the general’s 
advisers almost from the beginning. 
M. Pflimlin, towards the end, was only 
trying to save face. 

The other question is connected with 
the part played by the general. The 
authors clearly want to put him beyond 
suspicion. Having described how he was 
kept informed by his friends of their 
plans, they insist that General de Gaulle 
did not commit himself: “He is France 
and he will see what is offered to France, 
if anything is offered at all.” One thing, 
however, is striking. If General de 
Gaulle had planned a coup, he could 
not have devised a better formula for 
success. His intervention on the 15th 
kept Algiers going. The threat of para- 
troopers softened a hostile chamber and 
a shivering government. Had the para- 
troopers struck, it might have been civil 
war. With the paratroopers kept on a 
lead, legal pretences could be main- 
tained and the doors to the Elysée opened 
from inside.. The general appeared as 
France’s saviour from paratroopers, civil 
war and all other evils. 

Historians may need more distance. 
But this journalistic account will be of 
use to them, for the protagonists have 
apparently spoken quite freely, One can 
reproach the authors, however, for 
having been too faithful reporters ; they 
tend to take the versions told them too 
much at their face value. This sensa- 
tional story is certainly not the last word 
on the events of last May. But it tells 
a lot and it reads like a thriller. 


A Modern City State 


Government Administration in 
New Zealand 


By R. J. Polaschek. 
Oxford University Press for New Zea- 
land Institute of Public Administration. 


324 pages. 358. 


N™ ZEALAND has, on the face of it, the 
simplest government in the world. 
A unitary state, it has practically no 
written constitution, and only one House 
of Parliament. Yet its two and a half 
million people have forty-one depart- 
ments, and almost a thousand local 
authorities, government sponsored com- 
panies and public corporations, to attend 
to their needs. In this book, which is 
heavy going some of the time (as books 
on administration so often are), but 
which is highly entertaining in parts, Mr 
Polaschek explains why. 

New’ Zealanders, he points out, “are 
not theoretically minded.” If they want 
something done, they ask the government 
to do it. The government obliges by 
creating a department to do it for them. 
It may be a department or a public cor- 
poration, according to the kind of 


government and the conditions of the 
time ; and it may later be turned into a 
public corporation or a section of a 
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department if it began as a department, 
or department if it began as a public cor- 
poration. There does not seem to be any 
rule. Even when the cry of Economy is 
raised, and the government runs for 
cover, it hardly ever thinks of reorganis- 
ing the service so as to combine the 
departments and — sections that have 
something in common. It does not seem 
to mind a minister carrying ten port- 
folios. (This was the redoubtable Mr 
Nash, who is now Prime Minister ; with 
such experience he could sack his whole 
Cabinet and commune with himself.) It 
may move the pieces about the board, 
but it plays the same game in the end. 
Although Mr Polaschek thinks things 
could be better, he wisely assumes that 
they will not be. “There are no abso- 
lutes in government, particularly where 
agricultural and industrial groups are 
concerned,” he says ; and since agricul- 
tural and industria] groups seem to be 
all that New Zealand governments have 
to worry about, they will continue to 
proliferate government agencies to show 
that they are doing something, if not the 
thing they promised to do. 

Many shafts of light are thrown on 
New Zealand life. Women number one- 
fifth of the clerks in the public service, 
but there is not one of them in the top 
1,000 positions. There are eight perma- 
nent Cabinet committees, including the 
Committee on Hotels and Licensing. As 
recently as 1914 a Chief Justice described 
the Public Service Act as the most repub- 
lican statute in any British colony, seem- 
ing to go even beyond republicanism, 
because appointments were to be made 
by the Public Service Commissioner 
and not the Governor. Of 37 permanent 
heads in 1955, 18 had qualified as accoun- 
tants. A Minister has never been known 
to resign because of his subordinates’ 
misdeeds, but Ministers have been 
known to criticise their subordinates in 
public. 

In general, it seems to be a mistake 
to classify New Zealand as a modern 
state. Its government has more in com- 
mon with that of a great city like 
Glasgow or Birmingham. It is parochial 
and homely, administration rather than 
government. When something happens 
to remind it of the responsibilities of a 
sovereign state, such as a depression or 
a war, there is tremendous scurrying and 
a great shake-up ; but in between these 
times it reverts to its quietude. 


Force and Guile 
Dragon and Sickle 


By Guy Wirt. 
Pall Mall Press. 109 pages. 10s. 6d. 


M* WINT, who has observed politics 
at close quarters in both China and 
India, is concerned in this admirably 
concise little book with two main 
themes: how the communists came to 
power in China and how they are trying 
to come to power in India. In his view 
the success of Mao Tse-tung in China 
was due to his ability to free himself from 
orthodox Marxist dogma and the prece- 
dents of the Russian Revolution in a per- 
sistent quest of victory through civil 
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war. Mr Wint shows with effective 
quotations how ' Mao substituted 4 
guerilla peasant insurrection for the 
revolutionary action of the industrial pro- 
letariat as the means for the attainment of 
power by a communist party. But he 
seems tO exaggerate somewhat the con- 
trast between the conspiratoria] nature of 
Russian Bolshevism and the mass move- 
ment led by the communists in China; 
the Bolsheviks were only able to seize 
and hold power in 1917-20 because of 
the degree of mass support they were 
able to organise, and the Chinese com- 
munists for their part remained through- 
out so conspiratorial in their policy- 
making that they were able to deceive 
whole classes of the population about 
their real intentions. 

For the most recent period Mr Wint 
thinks that “the lessons of the Chinese 
revolution are already partly outdated ”; 
he points out that the method of insur- 
rection that was so successful in China 
was a failure elsewhere in Asia in the 
years from 1948 onwards—in India, 
Burma, Malaya, Indonesia and the 
Philippines ; only in Vietnam was there 
a partial victory and then only with 
large-scale Chinese assistance. Since 
Stalin’s death there has been a turn of 
Soviet policy away from encouragement 
of communist revolts to what Mr Wint 
calls “ drastically over-bidding the West 
as friend and patron of Asian national- 
ism.” It is open to question, however, 
whether this is more than just another 
phase in the zig-zagging course of inter- 
national Communism and whether, in 
spite of the example of Kerala, the new 
“ parliamentarianism ” of the Indian 
communists is to be taken seriously. 
There is scope within the framework of 
Marxist-Leninist doctrine for a 
immense variety of tactics for obtaining 
power, but the resort to force must figure 
somewhere in the scheme, and there is 
no reason to suppose that any com- 
munist party has in fact abandoned it. 


Worldwide Economics 
Introduction to the World Economy 


By A. J. Brown. 
Allen and Unwin. 212 pages. 18s. 


1 blurb of this bogk recommends 
it to “readers whose interest m 
economics has been awakened by ¢co- 
nomic geography, economic history, of 
the survey of current world affairs.” 
Fair enough. Given such an interest, 
given such an approach to that interest, 
and given a fairly high degree of per- 
severance, “Introduction to the World 
Economy ” can be warmly commended 
as a_ sensible, well-constructed and 
thoroughly competent work. It goes 4 
long way towards introducing realism 
into that generally nonsensical business, 
the comparison of international standards 
of living. It draws usefully (and with due 
acknowledgment) on Mr Colin Clark 
and Professor W.’A. Lewis for light 
on the nature and causes of economic 
growth. It treats especially well those 
questions of local specialisation 

comparative advantage which are such 4 
stumbling block to the uninitiated. It 
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sets the subsistence economy, the 
planned economy, and the more or less 
free market economy in an understand- 
able relationship to one another. It is 
sound, if not original, on income flows 
and prices—though the treatment. of 
these last might well seem less than clear 
to a reader entirely lacking, as its readers 
are presumed to lack, any prior notion 
of value theory. It is written with a 
modest respect for the uncertain and the 
unknowable. Perhaps it treats money 
and credit rather sketchily ; perhaps, too, 
it leaves sociological factors rather too 
much in the background. These are 
matters of judgment. 

Having said so much, one remains 
slightly puzzled about who is going to 
read this book. For the “ general reader ” 
in the usual sense it is too long, too 
untopical and, if truth must be told, too 
stodgily a textbook to be attractive. Yet 
considered as a textbook it is neither 
sufficiently comprehensive nor suffi- 


ciently provided with an analytic skeleton. 


to meet the needs of a student ‘seeking 
an introduction to economics. Here and 
there, no doubt, it will just fill the bill. 
International civil servants ; members of 
the Foreign, Colonial, and Common- 
wealth Relations services; some teachers; 
some publicists ; all these who particu- 
larly need, as the background rather than 
the substance of their special expertise, 
some knowledge of what makes the 
world economy tick ; these could hardly 
do better. But do they add up to a 
market? Not only for Professor Brown’s 
sake, one may hope so. If they did, it 
would be possible to feel rather happier 
oo the future rationality of economic 
airs. 


The Conquest of Canada 
The Plains of Abraham 


By Brian Connell. 
Hodder and Stoughton. 288 pages. 21s. 


7. year marks the bicentenary of the 
Year of Victories—Minden, Quebec, 
Quiberon Bay. Mr Connell’s book is 
only concerned with Quebec and what 
went on before and after it on the 
American continent. The fact that the 
other victories are not even mentioned 
indicates a faulty perspective in what is 
otherwise a fluent and colourful story, 
full of Indian war whoops and red coats 
on the run.- It is all very well to follow 
Francis Parkman with a popular account 
of the fighting on the American frontier; 
but what happened there can only be 
appreciated in relation to what was hap- 
pening in Europe, above all in the Bay 
of Biscay, where the blockading fleets 
Prevented the despatch of those forces 
which Montcalm so desperately needed. 
It was the beauty of Pitt’s strategy to see 
the war on a world scale from India to 
Canada, so that the operations in one 
area were related to the general pattern 
elsewhere. In spite of its virtues as a 
Narrative, this book fails to make that 
clear. Nor do minor inaccuracies inspire 
confidence in the historical validity of the 
whole: Holmes’s flagship was not a 
frigate ; Cook was not a captain ; Wolfe 
could not have given Jervis a miniature 
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the night before the battle because the 
latter’s ship was ten miles away, nor was 
he by any means “ delighted ” to accept 
the plans proposed by his brigadiers. 
Quebec was not just a soldier’s battle, 
What is rightly called “ the ten minutes 
that changed America” was the climax 
of the most successful combined opera- 
tion in British history. Perhaps the 
despatches which make that clear are 
not quoted here because Townshend and 
Murray are presented as-the villains of 
the piece, on account of their insubor- 
dinate conduct towards an _ idealised 
Wolfe. Murray at least deserves more 
justice, since his heroic defence of the 
city is almost on a. par with the victory 
by which it was won. The whole cam- 
paign cannot be understood unless the 
conquest of Canada is seen as the inevit- 
able result of the mastery of the St 
Lawrence valley, which was won by the 
united forces of the army and the navy. 
If for no other reason, that happy com- 
bination deserves to be recalled in order 
to give the lie to the notion, which seems 
to be gaining ground, that the Americans 
discovered the secrets of amphibious 
operations during the last war. 


Fresh Eyes on China 
Red Carpet to China 


By Michael Croft. 
Longmans. 286 pages. 21s. 


CU is refreshing to tind a “non- 
political” book that gives so clear 
an insight into a system of such political 
complexity as China’s. Mr Croft is 
refreshing both because his approach is 
itself fresh, and because of his per- 
cipience and literary talent. . The only 
political judgments the author allows 
himself are in the prefatory note, in 
which he is almost certainly premature 
by a few years in describing communist 
China as “a world power of the. first 
magnitude.” But in all that he sees or 
records he is intelligent and entertaining. 

Mr Croft went to China as a member 
of an international youth delegation, 
doubtless qualifying as founder of the 
National Youth Theatre rather than for 
any lack of years. His travelling com- 
panions included a remarkably undog- 
matic Russian, a Ceylonese with a roving 
eye and two Egyptians. By chance, the 
“ delegates” were travelling about China 
in October and November 1956, and the 
simultaneous bursting of news in Egypt 
and Hungary subjected them to almost 
intolerable strains. Mr Croft, who did 
not approve of the Anglo-French expedi- 
tion, found his only defence as “ British 
delegate” consisted in insisting at all 
times that the Russians should get their 
full share of available opprobrium. At 
least once, this impartiality involved him 
in physical danger. 

As one would expect of the author 
of “ Spare the Rod,” Mr Croft had many 
questions to put to Chinese teachers and 
professors. Although his visit took place 
during the short-lived “hundred 
flowers ” experiment, he soon found that 
all discussion, however “free,” had a 
preordained end. As with other visitors 
to communist China, he found it difficult 
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to make a fair balance between loss of 
liberty and rising material standards. 
The message, therefore, is not new, but 
Mr Croft almost succeeds in persuading 
us that it is. 


Study of Play 

Mass Leisure 

Edited by Eric Larrabee and Rolf 
Meyersohn. _ 

The Free Press, Glencoe, Illinois. 439 
pages. $6.00. 


+ collection of articles or chapters 
from books, written mostly over the 
past thirty-five years, ranges from a 
severely factual examination of the 
length of the working week to Bertrand 
Russell’s philosophical defence of idle- 
ness. Brought together in this fashion, 
not written originally with any connect- 
ing theme in mind, and sometimes with 
only an exiguous relation to the problem 
of leisure, the pieces do not appear to 
be clustering round any central thesis. 
The editors tell us, however, that the 
volume is an attempt to counter the 
impression that the study of play is 
inherently lacking in significance. Cer- 
tainly most of the items selected from 
recent American books or journals tend 
to be informed by a moral purpose. 
But only David Riesman’s contribution 
discusses the relation of leisure to its 
background, that is, work and the society 
in which the work is performed. 


He argues that, with few exceptions, 


The Colombo 
Plan 


Seventh report of the Consultative 
Committee for Co-operative Econo- 
mic Development in South and 
South-East Asia, based on material 
supplied by all member countries. 
(Cmnd. 610) 8s. (post 6d.) 





Commodity 
Series 


An annual series, prepared by the 
Commonwealth Economic Commit- 
tee, giving, in summary form, 
statistical data of world production, 
consumption and trade for groups 
of allied commodities. Recent issues 


include: 
Fruit Dairy Produce 
Meat Each 5s. (post 9d.) 


from the Government Bookshops 
or through any bookseller 
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- Americans now work short hours, have 
money to’ spend and plenty of time in 
which to spend it. But “the word ‘to 
soldier’ means ‘to loaf’ and conscrip- 
tion gives training in soldiering to a 
large proportion of the work-force. For 
a time, men will go on producing 
because they have got the habit, but the 
habit is not contagious.” “Men will 
scarcely .. . greatly extend themselves 
to earn more money which they are 
increasingly bored with spending,” Mr 
Riesman continues. 

Hence, the evidence of disintegration 
and incompetence that is all -around 
us ... notably in the service trades, 
whose gross inefficiency we only conceal 
from ourselves. ... It is extraordinary 
how little we have anticipated the 
problems of the bountiful future, other 
than to fall back on remedies which did 
not work in the less bountiful past, such 
as individualism, thrift, hard work, and 
enterprise on the one side, or harmony, 
—_ and friendliness on the 

er. 


The analysis is acute—and depressing, 
although the editors say that the book is 
meant to be a cheerful one. And Mr 
Riesman’s assertion that for “ millions 
of Americans . . . the trip to the end of 
the consumer rainbow retains its 
magic . . .” is made only in the context 
that by “pressing for satiation at ever 
more. opulent levels . . . we jeopardise 
this achievement in a world ... in 
which there are many more desires .. . 
for things other than abundance.” . 

However one feels about this particu- 
lar contribution, the researcher will find 
the book valuable as a starting point for 
exploring any aspect of leisure, from its 
economics—a $30,000 million market— 
‘to the history of fashions and fads. 
There is an all-embracing bibliography. 


Erhardism 
Prosperity Through Competition 


By Ludwig Erhard. 
Thames and Hudson. 263 pages. 25s. 


= credit titles on the paper cover 
of the English translation of Dr 
Erhard’s book are suggestive: “The 
economics of the German miracle—by 
its creator Ludwig Erhard.” Written in 
German in time for the west German 
elections in 1957, the book is an un- 
ashamed piece of publicity. In a sense 
it is none the worse for this. If there is 
any special single gift which distin- 
guishes the west German Minister of 
Economics from his colleagues in other 
countries it is his skill in publicity, his 
ability to enlist German consumers in 
defence of their interests by discussing 
economic issues in everyday language— 
bringing to them something of a common 
touch. In “Prosperity through Com- 
petition” Dr Erhard expounds his 
economic philosophy and tries to show 
how his liberal policies, fostering com- 
petition and enterprise, have made 


possible west Germany’s economic re- 
covery and helped it towards a more 
flexible and open social order. 
Mixtures of argument and fact can be 
misleading. Dr Erhard’s picture of the 
Germany’s 


causes- of spectacular 
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economic recovery is not a balanced one. 
He does mention the great economic 
facts that have lain behind it: the huge 
increase in population, the Korean war 
boom, the potentialities of a great indus- 
trial economy crippled but not killed by 
war. But in a book designed to show off 
the role of certain principles of policy 
all this is given a secondary place. There 
are plenty of economic pundits, too, who 
will find Dr Erhard’s economic philo- 
sophy somewhat naive. The west 
German economy today, like other 
advanced industrial economies, is 
governed only partly by competition ; 
other principles that accord less well 
with Dr Erhard’s liberalism play a part. 
Dr Erhard’s book, however, does pro- 
vide an opportunity to discover where 
he stands on many important issues. 
Two of his points are of particular 
interest; he is profoundly convinced 
that a high standard of living—high 
consumption—can be achieved only 
through rapid economic growth gener- 
ated by high investment ; rapid economic 
growth, in turn, can be achieved only if 
inflation is stamped out first. In his 
exposition three principles—competition, 
stern deflation and high investment— 
have inspired the German “ miracle.” 
British readers will smile sadly on 
reading of his conviction that a 
free trade area is a vital complement 
to the European Economic Community 
of which west Germany is a member. 


Father and Son 
The American Henry James 


By Quentin Anderson. 
Calder. 369 pages. 25s. 


aoe philosophical views of the elder 
Henry James were of a Sweden- 
borgian cast, and are commonly 
supposed to have been of a cloudiness 
justifying his children’s lighthearted 
description of them simply as “ Father’s 
ideas.”” There is no direct evidence that 
the younger Henry James ever revised 
this estimate. When, in 1885, he received 
from his brother William a copy of “ The 
Literary Remains of the Late Henry 
James ”—which William must have 
edited Jargely as a matter of piety—he 
responded with a letter giving his 
opinion that the whole system was 
“intensely original and personal” and 
regretting that he could not himself 
much enter into it. And since the 
younger Henry was eminently one who, 
in Mr T. S. Eliot’s words, “ preyed not 
upen ideas, but upon living beings,” 
there is little ground for any expectation 
that it should be otherwise. 

Mr Anderson, however, in a book that 
must be praised for a carefully achieved 
command of its materials, has come to 
quite a different conclusion. He finds 
the influence of the father’s speculative 
thought widespread in the son’s major 
fiction, and he judges his discovery to 
be very important. “If Dante,” he 
writes, 

had been read by three generations of 

devoted and intelligent persons before it 

was learned that he had. been influenced 
by Aquinas and Ptolemaic astronomy, his 

work would have been distorted in a 
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manner analogous to the distortion in the 

current view of Henry James. 

Many readers of James will find this 
hard to take. The “ current view ” of the 
Master is certainly one that allows not 
merely for a moralist in the artist but, 
also, in Mr Anderson’s phrase, for “, 
moralist of a particular sort, who 
emerged from a particular scene.” That 
James as a thinker is “an exquisitely 
ordered version of the most general 
manifestations of the culture of his 
origin ” has for long ‘surely admitted of 
no dispute. But if Mr Anderson js jn 
fact making no large discovery here, he 
does excellently fill out this part of the 
picture, and so justifies the title he has 
chosen for his book. His more specific 
thesis, in which the elder James is pre- 
sented as a detached and disting 
influence, is less persuasive. That “the 
younger Henry James’s psychological 
stock in trade” consisted of his father’s 
system for the analysis of character js , 
claim that would be hard to substantiate. 
And anyone who reads on page 289 the 
note on James’s choice of the name 
Fanny Assingham in 
Bowl” may be inclined to doubt the 
adequacy of Mr Anderson’s judgment 
and taste to some of the tasks of inter- 
pretation that he has set himself. 


OTHER BOOKS 


THE SKILLS OF _THE ECONOMisT. By 
Kenneth E. Boulding. Hamish Hamilton. 
193 pages. 16s. 

_ The American edition of this book, pub- 
lished by Howard Allen, Inc., was reviewed 
in- The Economist of August 9, 1958. 


STRUGGLE FOR EUROPE. By Chester 
Wilmot. Collins. 832 pages. 5s. 

This book, which was reviewed in The 
Economist of February 2; 1952, has now 
been published as the first of a new series 
of paperbacks called “ Fontana Monarchs.” 


A SERBIAN VILLAGE. By Joel Martin 
Halpern. Columbia University Press. 


‘London: Oxford University Press. 325 


pages. 48s. 

An account by an American social anthro- 
pologist of a year spent in a Serbian village 
examining in great detail the process of 
social and cultural change. It is the first 
community study in English on Jugoslavia. 


Tue INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION, 1750-1850. 
By H. L. Beales. Cass and Company. 
104 pages. 10s. 6d. i 

This book was first published in 1928 by 
Longmans. It is now published with 4 
new introductory essay and bibliography 
and has been revised and enlarged. 


FAO REPORT OF THE NINTH SESSION OF 
THE CONFERENCE, 1957. H.M. Stationery 
Office. 337 pages. 16s. 3d. 


INFLATION AND COMPANY FINANCE. By 

Russell Matthews and John McB. Graal 

The Law Book Company of Australasia. 

a Sweet and Maxwell. 179 pages. 
s. 


A COMPREHENSIVE BIBLIOGRAPHY ON 

OPERATIONS RESEARCH THROUGH 1956 AND 

SUPPLEMENT FOR 1957, Compiled by 

Operations Research Group Case Institute 

of Technology. Wiley and Sons, Im. 

— Chapman and Hall. 188 pages. 
s. 


Tre LecAL Aspects oF InpuSTRY 4D 
ComMERcE: By W. F. Frank. Harrép. 
256 pages. 12s: 6d. 
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Disarmament Doors 


Sr—On my recent return from the 
Middle East my attention has belatedly 
been drawn to the article in your issue 
of January 3rd, and I should like to make 
the following observations regarding Mr 
Khrushchev’s remarks to me and my 
father concerning the abolition of nuclear 
stocks. 

Since 1945 and until today, the Soviet 
Government’s formal position has always 
been that all nuclear weapons including 
stocks should be abolished as part of a 
disarmament agreement. Through 1957, 
the Russians said repeatedly that stop- 
ping new production (the so-called “ cut- 
off”) was of no real interest to them 
because existing stocks are so great that 
it is pointless to add to them, and that 
therefore, when western governments 
describe the “ cut-off” as an important 
disarmament measure, this was humbug. 

When Mr Khrushchev told my father 
and me that he was not concerned about 
existing stocks and that he would not 
trust the Americans to abolish theirs, 
these remarks appeared to us to be de- 
signed principally to impress us with the 
military strength of the Soviet Union 
and the large numbers of nuclear 
weapons which it has in stock. 

But when Mr Khrushchev began dis- 
cussing the real dangers of the situation 
in which twelve or fifteen nations might 
all be making and stock-piling their own 
nuclear weapons within ten years from 
now, and to the possibility that some 
new Hitler might appear on. the inter- 
national scene, he entered into a serious 
discussion of practical measures for 
abolishing stocks and for ensuring: that 
a potential aggressor should not use a 
secret stock to dominate or blackmail 
other states. 

My father reminded Mr° Khrushchev 
that the Soviet Government had, in 
March 1957 and again later, proposed 
the total abolition of all missiles of all 
ranges which could carry a nuclear 
bomb. He explained that he had ex- 
amined this proposition in detail in his 
recent book, “The Arms Race,” and had 
urged that to it should be added the 
total abolition of military aircraft capable 
of carrying bombs. He urged that there 
would be no particular difficulty in en- 
suring this since missiles and aircraft 
cannot be manufactured and tested, nor 
troops trained in their use, in secret. In 
reply, Mr Khrushchev said very cate- 
gorically: “That would be acceptable ; 
that is rea] and concrete.”—Your faith- 
fully, FRANcis NoEL-BAKER 
House of Commons 


Somaliland 


Sir—We read with interest the article 
in your issue of February 14th. The 
fifteen-year-old plan to create a Greater 
Somalia out of the region of the Horn 
of Africa at the expense of Ethiopia has 





always been a cause for disagreement 
between the interested parties and the 
Ethiopians. For its part, Ethiopia is on 
record as prompting the Somali desire 
for self-determination and independence. 
Ethiopians have reason to believe that 
western powers are behind the idea of 
creating a Greater Somalia. This, we 
think, is encouraging the extreme 
Somalis. with their grandiose territorial 
ambitions to try to carve off Ethiopian 
territory. It is a fact borne out by 
history that Ethiopia will defy any 
ambition of such a nature.—Yours 
faithfully, KEBBEDE ABBEBE 
Imperial Ethiopian Embassy, SW7 


Trade Unions 


Stmr—You say in your issue of February 
28th: “One reason is that up to 30 per 
cent of the membership of the unions 
(and a rather higher proportion of their 
members’ wives) consistently vote Con- 
servative at general elections.” I am at 
a loss to understand how you arrived at 
, this percentage. However, accepting it 
as a reasonable estimate or approxima- 
tion, I am of the opinion that those who 
do vote Conservative are mainly the 
older members and their wives who were 
sons and daughters of staunch Conserva- 
tives and Liberals of forty to fifty years 
ago ; Or, as one may say, before Labour 
as a party was seriously considered by 
the electorate. The vote among the older 
school is governed to a great extent by 
family “spirit.” The next twenty years 
will, in my view, make a considerable 
dent in this section of Conservative 
support. To explain this viewpoint, I 
recall witnessing, about six years ago, 
thousands of Clydeside apprentices on 
strike marching in Glasgow and shouting 
“We want a pound, we want a pound” 
(increase) and comparing conditions in 
my own apprenticeship days of nearly 
fifty years ago. In those early days 
apprentice engineers and draughtsmen in 
their first year got 4s. for a 54-hour week. 
I cannot avoid the thought that Con- 
servatives in trade unions are mainly of 
the old school. Indeed, the implications 
for the Conservative “old school” vote 
extend beyond trade union members.— 
Yours faithfully, 
Glasgow, S2 H. FERGUSON 
* 


Sm—Your articles have been read with 
interest by our members who are readers 
of your journal, and I have been asked 
to make one brief comment on the 
second of the two articles, which refers 
to the fact that “ bank clerks sit on joint 
national councils.” 

I must point out that the National 
Union of Bank Employees, which is the 
national, independent trade union for 
bank staffs, affiliated to the TUC, is 
denied national negotiating machinery of 
a joint council character, although it has 
50,000 members. Efforts have been 
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made to estyblish national negotiating 

machinery in England and Wales over 

the years, but the employers have seized 

excuses to avoid this.—Yours faithfully, 
T. G. Epwarps 

National Union of Bank 

Employees, SW1 


* 


SmR—May I fill a blind spot in the eyes 
of the writer of your survey of British 
trade unions ? His list of the ten largest 
unions in 1957 should have included the 
National and Local Government Officers’ 
Association which, with 243,000 mem- 
bers in 1957 and 252,000 today, is 
entitled to seventh place. It is also, 
probably, the most rapidly growing of 
the bigger unions, having increased in 
membership by over 100,000 since 1947. 
—Yours faithfully, W. C. ANDERSON 
National and Local Government 
Officers’ Association, NW 


Wages in Television 


Smr—Your note, in your issue of Feb- 
ruary 21st, rightly suggests that BBC 
employees will not welcome action 
which implies acceptance that the same 
work can be paid at a lower rate in the 
BBC than elsewhere. The value of your 
note is that it draws attention to a 
problem too often ignored: that the 
BBC has to compete with contractors 
able to increase their staffing budget at 
will while the corporation’s ability to do 
so is limited. The gloves are off on both 
sides, but one party has its hands tied 
behind its back. 

From the employees’ point of view, 
the outcome is not nearly so clear-cut as 
the contrast in source of income would 
suggest: any comparison between BBC 
and commercial rates must take account 
of certain conditions of employment 
where BBC staff have the advantage, and 
of the fact that in certain sectors, e.g. 
clerical and secretarial, BBC rates and 
conditions are incontestably superior. 
The fact remains, however, that thanks 
to their financial structure the BBC’s 
competitors can at any time at all points 
give their staff better terms—so long as 
the level and source of the BBC’s 
income are unchanged. 

Wherever they work, television staff 
are doing basically the same jobs for the 
entertainment and enlightenment of the 
viewer. This Government (or the next?) 
will soon. have to decide who is to be 
responsible for the third television pro- 
gramme. If it decides that there is a 
continuing need for public service tele- 
vision, either on its present or any other 
basis, it should not expect to get it on 
the cheap. It must enable public service 
television genuinely to compete with its 
commercial rivals and its staff should not 
have to work on terms which accept that 
the reward of labour in one sector of the 
industry can be inferior. 

As the union which negotiates terms 
and conditions of employment for all 
categories and grades in the BBC and in 
the Independent Television Authority, 
this association believes that, mean- 


while, all the unions concerned should 
be making a united effort to solve the 
problem by working out a pay policy 
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that does justice between the different 
sections of staff within each side of the 
industry and also between staff in inde- 
pendent television and in the BBC. We 
should be agreeing on common standards 
for the whole industry, combining what 
is best in agreements negotiated for the 
different sections. 

Incidentally, however .Sir . Tom 
O’Brien gets out of what you describe 
as his “cleft stick,” it will not, as you 
suggest, commit BBC staff as a whole. 
This is because the number of BBC staff 
for whom, outside the area of joint repre- 
sentation, this association exclusively 
negotiates, is well over 14,000, compared 
with about 550 represented jointly with 
. the National Association 7 bey and 

ine Employees.—Yours faithfully, 
oe ee G. T. Ruys 
Association of Broadcasting Staff, W9 


Qasim’s New Ministers 


Sir—Being acquainted with the circum- 
"stances Soka whlch Mr Hussain Jamil 
joined the Iraqi Cabinet for the first 
time, may I correct an error in your 
reference to him oe ee eas 
amil accepted the post of minister © 
aticg in Mr Ali Jawdat Al-Ayubi s 
cabinet and not “under Nuri es-Said. 
“Al-Ayubi’s cabinet was formed on 
‘December ‘10, 1949, and resigned on 
February 1,,.1950, when Nuri es-Said’s 
‘party and the Regent himself refused 
‘to ‘support it ‘in. its foreign policy and 
particularly on the- rapprochement with 
Egypt.—Yours faithfully, 
‘New Delhi ADNAN’ RAOUF 
_ Japan and Korea 
- Sir—Referring to your note in your issue 
-of February 21st, may I comment that 
‘you make some points which are con- 
‘tradicted -by the facts concerning the 
‘question of the Korean residents m 

“Japan? oe 
In the. first place, it is quite untrue 
‘that there are. many Koreans in Japan 
‘who have failed to take the legal steps 
that- would have given them permanent 
“residence: Since the. 600,000 Korean 
-esidents now in Japan wish to settle in 
“that country, they cannot evade such a 
‘ requirement originating from the local 
law. Naturalisation is, however, a dif- 
ferent matter. oes 
In the second place, I think it rather 
natural that the past negotiations. be- 
tween Korea and Japan on the question 
of the Korean residents in Japan ended 
without success. Japan has ignored the 
fact that these Koreans are entitled to 
fair treatment as aliens, and has always 
attempted to find measures to drive 
them out of its territory. No govern- 
ment, if it is conscious of the obligation 
to protect its own nationals abroad, 
would easily agree to proposals that are 
designed to discriminate against its own 
people—against sound international prac- 
‘ tice among civilised countries today. 
In my opinion, Japan is using the 
principle of free choice of residence, his- 
* torically established to allow refugees to 
settle themselves in the free parts of the 
world, to justify its inhumane scheme of 
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mass deportation of innocent Koreans 
whom it. once needed so much during 
the Pacific War. One may well wonder 


why the Kremlin, through the Soviet - 


Red Cross, is now pressing Japan to take 
quick action in this matter.—Yours faith- 
fully, Y. T. Kim 
Korean Embassy, SW1 < 


Scottish Teachers 


Sir—The Knox Committee’s 21 memi- 
bers included six laymen, two directors 
of education, two training college princi- 
pals and four representatives of. higher 
education as well as seven day-school 


_ teachers, so that it was far from consist- 
‘ ing “ almost entirely of members of ‘the 


teaching profession,” as stated in your 
comment of February 21st. Secondly, 
not all male teachers in secondary schools 
must be graduates, though. all male 
teachers of academic subjects.in. both 
primary and secondary schools -are 
normally required to hold a degree. The 
Chapter VI subjects (technical, commer- 
cial, domestic subjects, art, music) are 
taught mostly by teachers who hold 
appropriate diplomas. 

Thirdly, you are in error in stating 
that the cost of the proposal to reduce 
the incremental period from seventeen 
to ten years would ultimately be over 
£2.5 million. The committee estimates 
the cost of all its salary proposals for 
honours and ordinary graduates at about 
£1.9 million in the first year, and ulti- 
mately £2.5 million per annum. 

Finally, in a comment in the same 
issue on higher salaries for senior civil 


servants, you appear to approve the © 


principle that their salaries should be 
equated to salaries in comparable pro- 
fessions. But :n your comment on the 
Knox report, there is no. reference to 
the applicability of this principle to the 
salaries of highly qualified teachers, of 


whom over 4,000 in Scotland have the © © 
 _ The Supply of Teachers 
_Sir—Mrs Jenkins is rather optimistic 


same initial qualifications as civil ser- 

vants in the administrative grade—an 

honours degree in Arts or Science.— 

Yours faithfully, ROBERT BRITTON | 

Educational Institute of Scotland, 
Edinburgh, 


Legal Aid 


Sir—While opinions may differ on 
priorities under the Legal Aid Act. of 
1949, you do not present a fair picture 


_ of the workings of the scheme at present 


in force. 


The assisted plaintiff outside the . 


divorce division litigates not because he 


-prefers this to negotiations, as you seem 


to imply, but because his opponent will 
not concede the justice of his claim 
until he is forced to do so by the issue 
of proceedings. In the year of the last 
report on legal aid, out of 2,924 cases in 


‘the Chancery and Queen’s Bench Divi- 


sions of the High Court in which the 
assisted person was successful, almost 
half the cases were settled before the 
date of hearing. In county courts, of 


648 successful assisted persons, over 40 
per cent settled likewise. 

Over 80 per cent of actions by assisted 
plaintiffs are won or settled. This is 


“earnings ha 
“per cent of persons offered legal aid had 


- ward pupils. 
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some evidence that the legal aid scheme 


. had-niot led to irresponsibility on the 


part of ‘litigants or lawyers. While a 
solicitor’s letter may sometime lead to 
the satisfactory solution of a dispute, 


_solicitor’s correspondence without the 


ultimate sanction of legal proceedings 
will not always achieve results. 
The *patt of the scheme dealing with 


‘litigation ‘has: in ‘s¢ven years enabled 
121,338: pedple-to..go: to court. Wages 


ve -risen during these years, but the 


upper limit of the scheme and allowances 


for dependants. have remained the same. 
‘The result-has béen. lamentable. 
“by year more people have been excluded 


Year 


from the scheme, although their real 
| have not risen. “Last year 15 


to refuse it because they could not afford 


-the high ‘rate of contribution demanded 
of. them, -- 


The Lord Chancellor’s Advisory Com. 


- mittee, on which lawyers are a minority, 
‘recommended in. April, 1958, that the 
-“disposable income” li 


limit be raised 
from £420 a year to £600 a year and 


-that allowances for dependants come 
into line with- the National Assistance 
(Determination of Needs) Regulations, 
- 1957. . This. extension was estimated to 
‘cost about £175;000 a year. 


Few will- grudge the under-privileged 
free or subsjdised interviews with a 


. solicitor, . Howéver, if the Government 
- really cannot afford another £175,000 a 


year; the -claims of hundreds of civil 


_ litigagts: who -have been virtually ex- 


cluded from access to the courts by 


. inflation might-well be considered more 
- urgent than the proposed extension of 
‘Tegal aid inter aha to accused persons 
‘ with ‘previous criminal convictions, who 


are already-in receipt of legal aid under 


the Poor Prisoners Defence Act.—Yours 
faithfully, - > Bate 


; J. SOFER 
Temple, EC4. 


about the use that could be made of 


‘married Women as part-time teachers. I 
‘am the mother of two young children 
and teach three afternoons a week. I find 
. that this time is all. too short for me to 


get down to solid and constructive work 


-and that I tend to overlap with the 


morning teacher. From the point of 
view of the children (and I:speak with 
reference to the infant school child) this 
constant changing of teachers is most 
unsatisfactory. 

However, the part-time teacher could 
be of great value in coaching the back- 
At my last school I had 
about eight children for the whole 


- morning, and could give more time and 


individual attention to them than the 
ordinary teacher with a class of forty or 
more. The results were most satisfac- 
tory and the class teacher was also able 
to take the remainder of the class on to 
more advanced work. 

As far as I know, such a plan is not 
usual in schools and I feel that local 
authorities could employ more married 
women as part-time teachers to advan- 
tage in this way.—Yours faithfully, 
Tunbridge Wells RutH WEBSTER 
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‘Now for a drink— 
White Horse 


of course...’ 


WHITE* HORSE SCOTCH WHISKY 


Maximum prices : Bottles 37/6, ¢-Bottles 19/6, {-Botties 10/-, Miniature Bottles 3/10 
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Area (square miles) ...................+: 196,700 
OD UMMNNOG 50c5n cnstnecessonen estos 29,600,000 (1958) DOMESTIC DATA 


Density per square mile ............... 150 (1958) 


Number of homes.................20000- 6,843,000 (1958) 

NATIONAL INCOME Homes wired for electricity ............ 5,132,625 (1958) 

Total (U.S. $ million) ............-.. 7,109 (1957) Cars in use : pee ere ess oe 

Per head (U.S. $) Siessuesseeaim sane eees 240 (1957) Dales. 126.000 (1958) 
Money circulation (U.S. $ million)} 1,145 Quly, 1958) Reais... .cciacnietecsiacc sn 1,415,000 (Aug. 1958) 

RIIIO. 5 cncssccccccescconceouseséeseesscnccs i “Aen mmnED 

EMPLOYMENT SS SONU inns sdccbediesiepsedaeibaba 12,000 (1958) 

Refrigerators (electric) .................. 120,000 (1958) 

Working Population Electric cookers and ovens ............ 2,650,000 (1958) 

(economically active) ............... 10,793,000 (1950) Washing machines (electric) ......... 200,000 (1958) 

NE cu Sunnsticcdeathanehuuenpthadsouae 9,084,000 (1950) WOGHAIN CRONIES | 5 cde A ict yecckccce 500,000 (1958) 

DUD hn dnceonsidsiccntcbnocascceer 1,709,000 (1950) Sewing machines .................seeeees 3,200,000 (1958) 






RANCO INCORPORATED of Columbus, Ohio, U.S.A. 

RANCO LIMITED, Tannochside, AUSTRALIAN CONTROLS LIMITED, P.O. Box | 

Uddingston (Glasgow), Scotland North Essendon (Melbourne) W.6, Victoria, Australia 
RANCO ITALIANA S. p. a. Via Boselli, Olgiate Comasco, Provincia Como, Italy 


Manufacturers of thermostats, automatic controls, rotors and’ stators for appliances and automobiles 
Number 22 in a series of advertisements presenting facts about different countries, each an important and growing market for various appliances 
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WASHINGTON, DC 
HE year 1959 may be different from others in many 
respects, but in one it is the same: it has produced 
the customary winter wave of caution—almost 

pessimism—about the economic outlook. Perhaps it is the 

effect of the weather, for this seems to happen every year ; 
associated with it must be the well-known depressive effect 
of looking six months ahead. The farther into the future 
that a forecaster looks, the harder it is for him to find any- 
thing in the gross national product that will push the 
economy upward. He sees the exhaustion of current 
influences, such as the present swing from the liquidation 
of stocks to the accumulation of them, and sees nothing to 
take their place. Thus he begins to predict that the upward 
movement in the economy will “level off” in the last half 
of the year just as, in a year of slump, he would argue that, 
even if a change should come, the economy would “ bump 
along the bottom” for a long time before turning up. 
This general school of thought has not had very good 
results in the past but at the moment its devotees are being 

heeded once again, in part because of the persistence of a 

distressingly high level of unemployment. It need only be 

demonstrated that the annual rate of the gross national 





product in the fourth quarter of the year will be of the order 


of $475 billion instead of above $480 billion—the basis of 
the Administration’s calculations—to “ prove” that there 
will be heavy unemployment throughout the year and thus 
to conclude that something must be done about it. 
Although some government economists share this winter 
gloom it has not infected the men in charge of the govern- 
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Gloom or Boom? 


ment’s policy. They, too, are upset by the level of unem- 
ployment but, almost without exception, they are confident 
that the economy will be rising strongly throughout the year 
and that unemployment will become progressively less 
severe. The facts of the immediate situation—as distinct 
from the search for upward pressures six months from now 
—are mostly on their side. 

Personal incomes have been going up briskly, in spite 
of the unemployment figures, because those working are 
working longer hours at higher pay. The Federal Reserve 
Board’s index of industrial production is still rising, though 
at one point a month instead of the earlier two or three. It 
is still too soon finally to judge the public’s reaction to the 
1959 automobile models, but both sales and output shave 
been running decisively ahead of last year. The steel 
industry, where orders are admittedly bolstered by fear of a 
summer strike, is about to have a record week. Electric 
power output, railway freight loadings, paperboard produc- 
tion, all move slowly but inexorably upward. And, of 
course, the stock market, after about six weeks of sluggish- 
ness, has just put on another burst of exuberance and 
reached new high ground. 

In short, the typical momentum of a recovery seems still 
to be working in classic fashion. At the tail end of the chain 
of upward pressures the consumer, with his expanded 
income, has been buying briskly. Retail sales in January 
maintained the record pace of December and this should 
work its way back to business stocks and then to production. 
Apart from fears, less now than they were a few months 
ago, that the present level of long-term interest rates may 
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discourage starts on new housing later in the year, the main 
justifications of the cautious school are investment by busi- 
ness and spending by the federal government. The former 
has still shown no sign of a decisive upward movement 
(though advance figures on appropriations for capital spend- 
ing by large firms indicate a definite, though modest, im- 
provement later in the year) and the latter will cease to 
provide any additional push after the early summer. The 
optimists, however, are not put off. They are reasonably 
certain that spending on new plant and equipment will 
move up more rapidly than recent surveys have indicated, 
arguing that it always does at this stage of the cycle. 
Looking at all of the evidence, and with one eye always 
fixed firmly on history, Mr Saulnier, the chairman of the 
President’s Council of Economic Advisers, has publicly pre- 
dicted that unemployment by the end of the year should 
be “not much above 3,000,000,” or about 4 per cent of the 
labour force, compared with 4,700,000 and 6 per cent in 
January ; he adds that there should be further improvement 
in 1960. There is no doubt that he is honestly optimistic 
about the outlook: Since he holds these views and since the 
Treasury and the Federal Reserve Board still see inflation 
lurking under every bed, there is no prospect that the 
government will do anything to stimulate the economy. Nor 
is it likely that Congress, no matter how exuberant the 
Democrats may be, will be able to force such measures on 
the Administration. The things that Congress is doing or 
considering will have their main effects in later years. 


HERE is a distinct possibility that the Administration 

will be vindicated on every count: the pace of recovery 
could well continue to be brisk; unemployment could 
decline at a rate satisfactory to all but the most liberal of 
liberals ; and prices, stable for nine months, may stay that 
way, particularly in view of the farm outlook and the lack 
of pressure on resources generally. What is more, with a 
labour force growing somewhat faster than in the recent past 
and with a good chance that productivity will improve more 
in this period of rising activity than it did in the last one, 
even the doubts about the adequacy of the country’s 
economic growth may fade away. More than one economist 
in Washington believes that the strange falling-off in growth 
in 1956 and 1957 was an aberration rather than a trend. 
If the economy achieves and then maintains anything like 
full employment, the gross national product in real terms 
may be in for a great burst upward. 

Admittedly, everything could work out the other way. If 
it does, the President and the Republican party generally 
are going to have to reckon with a very serious problem of 
real human suffering. The 1957-58 recession and its after- 
math have exposed some fairly glaring gaps in the American 
welfare state. Unemployment compensation is inadequate 
in many states and in all too many localities there are not 
even decent programmes of public assistance for the able- 
bodied needy of working age. In places where the pro- 
grammes are adequate, there has often been, and often still 
is, a severe financial pinch on state or local governments. 
The State of Michigan had to beg large business corpora- 
tions to pay their taxes in advance in order that it might 
meet its bills. 

Unemployment is, of course, the heart of the matter. The 
very growth of the labour force and the impressive increase 
in productivity which provide the opportunity for a period 
of rapid expansion also raise the spectre of continuing un- 
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employment. If the forces in the private economy which 
press for recovery continue strong, all will be well in the 
best of all possible worlds, and the winter pessimists will 
once again have been proved wrong. But if these forces 
falter, and if the general public should ever come to associate 
the Republicans with hardship in the “ affluent society,” 
then the party may find that it has done as badly politically 
out of the prosperity of the nineteen-fifties as it did out of 
the depression of the nineteen-thirties. 


Uncertain Washington 


RESIDENT Eisenhower seemed nearly as unhappy this 

week about the Russian willingness to negotiate over 
Germany: as he did last week when the Russians appeared 
to have no intention whatever of negotiating. It is ironic 
that the prospects for the meeting of foreign ministers 
which the United States has always tried to arrange should 
become bright just when the United States is without a 
foreign minister to attend it. It is not surprising in the 
circumstances that Mr. Eisenhower is doubtful about the 
value of Mr Macmillan’s visit to Moscow, especially as 
commentators are citing it as evidence that the United 
States has lost its leadership in world affairs since the 
Secretary of State’s illness. More specific evidence that this 
is indeed the case has been provided by the President’s 
uncertain answers to questions on the Berlin situation at 
his recent press conferences. 

Fortunately as it becomes clearer than ever that Mr 
Dulles is irreplaceable, it also begins to look as if he may 
be back at work—not that he has ceased to work even 
while in hospital—by the time Mr Macmillan visits 
Washington in mid-March or at least by the time of the 
North Atlantic Treaty meeting in early April. Although 
the President, the newspaper reporters and perhaps Mr 
Dulles himself are more optimistic than many doctors, he 
is said to be standing the trying radiation treatment for 
his cancer unusually well. Once it is over, which it will 
be soon, Mr Dulles is to decide for himself if he should 
resign. But whether or not he is still officially Secretary of 
State, his influence with the President is so great and his 
knowledge is so unique that his will be the hand guiding 
American foreign policy, on the German question at least, 
as long as he is able. And his determination is such that 
he will be able longer than most men would be. 

Meanwhile Senators and others are getting worried that 
the Russians may think that the United States does not 
mean business on the Berlin situation because it is not 
getting down to the business of planning for the deadline 
of May 27th, when the East Germans are to take over from 
the Russians there. In Congress there has been a flurry 
of discussion designed to show the Russians that the United 
States is determined to stand firm in Berlin, to arouse 
Americans to the danger there—and to show them that the 
Democrats in Congress are filling the gaps left by the 
Republican Administration’s hesitations. But the final 
responsibility is, and must be, the President’s. He may 
eventually ask Congress, as he has done on similar occasions, 
to confirm his authority to use armed force if necessary to 
defend allied rights in Berlin. But this would involve a 
confusing debate which might suggest—entirely erroneously 
—that the country is not united on the basic issue: 
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Oil and Security 


OTHING is absolutely certain about the new scheme for 
N restricting imports of oil, to be announced next week, 
but it is practically certain that it will provide for man- 
datory controls on imports of crude oil and of most refined 
products, to replace the present voluntary quotas which 
apply only to crude oil and to some semi-refined products. 
These quotas have been increasingly ineffective, with total 
imports running higher than ever before by the end of 1958, 
because some importing firms have refused to co-operate 
and because others have been making up for the reductions 
imposed on them by bringing. in more refined petroleum. 
Thus, while domestic demand for oil has been going up, 
domestic output has not and prices have been driven down 
by the competition from cheaper foreign oil. Now it 
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appears, although this has not been officially announced, that 
the Office of Civil and Defence Mobilisation has reaffirmed 
its ruling that the safety of the country in time of war is 
threatened by the present level of imports of crude oil. 
Petroleum products also are said to be included in this 
tuling for the first time and the OCDM has apparently 
recommended that all quotas should be made mandatory. 
It is not yet clear whether the ruling is now broad enough 
to cover imports of residual oil, an important industrial fuel 
on the east coast of the United States, but in any case no 
reduction is likely to be required at present in these imports. 

In anticipation of the ruling a scheme has been prepared 
which, it is reported, would cut total imports of oil to an 
average of just over 1 million barrels a day. The quotas of 
the big companies under the voluntary scheme would be 
reduced by 20 per cent and there would be quotas fixed 
according to a sliding scale for the smaller companies whose 
gtowing interest in imported oil did so much to upset the 
voluntary scheme. Some people believe that the legality 
of the mandatory controls may be successfully challenged 
in the courts, on the ground that the allocations are unfair. 
This is one of the reasons why the Administration has 
hesitated to impose a mandatory system; Senator 
O'Mahoney of Wyoming has now introduced a Bill which 
would put it on a sound legal footing. Another reason, the 
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one which is now said to be delaying the final announcement 
of the details, is its inflationary aspect ; an official attempt 
to push up oil prices is not very suitable at a time when 
the Administration claims that inflation is the most funda- 
mental threat to the national security. 


Democracy for Democrats 


AST week the Democrats fixed their next presidential 
nominating convention for July 11, 1960, in Los 
Angeles, braving the smog, the heavy cost of getting there 
for many delegates, and the bad timing for television broad- 
casts to the populous East where the clocks are three hours 
ahead:. The Republicans will not follow the Democrats’ 
example. Los Angeles is the home ground of one of their 
prospective candidates, Mr Nixon, and it is barred, in the 
interests of fair play, just as is New York, which is Nelson 
Rockefeller territory. Philadelphia or Chicago is more likely, 
The Democrats’ vote for Los Angeles is a victory for Mr 
Ziffren, the ambitious committeeman from California, who 
believes that the party’s future is bright in the fast-growing 
West, and for Mr Butler, the party’s liberal—and contro- 
versial—national chairman. The bitter-end opposition of 
the political bosses of big cities in the East was based on 
more than a desire to win for Chicago or Philadelphia the 
custom of the delegates, although this is valuable enough to 
warrant bids from the competing cities runnning up to 
$700,000. California likes Mr Stevenson, and other candi- 
dates, such as Senator Kennedy and Senator Johnson, do not 
relish the idea of Los Angeles’ big new sports arena being 
packed with supporters of their rivals. 

Most of the party’s host of presidential and vice-presi- 
dential candidates were present to celebrate Jefferson- 
Jackson Day in Washington last Saturday, and to hear the 
Speaker of the House, the venerable and respected “ Mr 
Sam” Rayburn, call for the party to avoid a north-south 
split. So far the two Texans who lead the Democratic 
majorities in Congress, Mr Rayburn and Senator Johnson, 
have held both sides together with immense skill. The host 
of liberals sent to Washington by the voters last November 
resent the compromises this entails on issues dear to their 
constituents in the big cities, but their protests have not 
shaken the leaders’ authority. 

It will hardly come tumbling down because Mr Proxmire, 
who sits for Wisconsin in McCarthy’s old seat, has cour- 
ageously brought the grumbles against Senator Johnson’s 
one-man rule out into the open and demanded a say for 
every Democrat in deciding the party’s policy and legislative 
plans, Many liberals privately dislike Senator Johnson’s 
southern compromises and agree that the urban East is 
cruelly under-represented in the party’s policy and steering 
committees and in the powerful chairmanships of commit- 
tees. But few care to challenge Mr Johnson openly or even 
to defend Senator Proxmire irom accusations of rank 
ingratitude to a leader who went to great lengths to procure 
his re-election. In Congress Senator Johnson’s authority 
is not likely to wane until there is a strong Democratic 
President—who might conceivably be Senator Johnson him- 
self. The majority leader’s decision to describe himself as a 
Westerner, not a Southerner, hints of presidential ambitions, 
whatever Mr Johnson may say. It is usually taken for 


granted that the Democrats will never nominate a 
Southerner. 








Migrant Harvest 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN CALIFORNIA 


0 the ever-growing number of city-dwellers, the farm is 

more and more removed from real life. Most Ameri- 
catis speeding along the highways are no longer familiar 
with the life lived on the farms they pass so quickly. They 
see farm workers only as stooping figures in the fields or 
as poorly dressed and unkempt migrant families crowded 
into ramshackle buses, dilapidated lorries and cars with 
flaking paint. In Congress, where farm problems are almost 
always discussed in the context of “subsidies” or 
“ surpluses,” little attention has been paid to the low wages, 
long hours and poor working conditions of American farm 
workers, whose numbers vary from 250,000 to more than a 
million and a half, depending upon the season. 

Farm labourers are not covered by federal regulations 
on wages and hours or by state compensation or unemploy- 
ment insurance laws and their right to organise in their own 
defence is not protected. Migratory workers, who follow 
the harvests—of fruit, vegetables, sugar beet, wheat and 
cotton—from Florida to New England and from Texas to 
the State of Washington, are even worse off. In 1957 their 
average earnings for the year were $859 ($745 from farm 
employment) and even in prosperous California melon 
pickers are paid as little as 50 cents an hour, while in some. 
parts of the South the wage is 30 cents an hour. 

At a recent hearing held in Washington, DC, by a newly 
established group of prominent citizens, to investigate the 
conditions of farm labour, Mr Mitchell, the Secretary of 
Labour, said that the migratory worker would 

never be able to successfully resist exploitation until federal 

legislation guarantees him a decent minimum wage. .. . 

[until] he has fairly continuous employment. . . and receives 

the equal protection of all federal and state laws. 
Although it is extremely unlikely that Congress will take 
any action at this session, there are signs that the public 
is beginning to demand that wages and working conditions 
of farm labourers should be improved. Their cause has 
been taken up by religious groups, especially by the Quakers 
and Roman Catholics, and by social welfare organisations ; 
the Department of Labour is increasingly concerned ; and 
the American Federation of Labour and Congress of 
Industrial Organisations is once more talking about a serious 
attempt to build up agricultural trade unions. Many 
states have reacted by establishing commissions to 
investigate charges that farm workers, especially but not 
exclusively the 380,000 American migrants, are ill-treated 
and badly paid. 

The problem of farm labour in America is extremely com- 
plicated and not susceptible to a simple solution. There 
are many contributory causes. The shift from a rural to an 
overwhelmingly urban population has reduced the working 
force available on the farms ; so has the change from the 
attitude that farm work is a worthwhile life-time occupa- 
tion to the view that agricultural jobs are only temporary 
stations on the way to the factory. There has been a decline 
in the number of farms and an increase in the -size of those 
that remain, but mechanisation on a large scale has not 
altered the need of farmers, during harvests, for a large 
number of workers for only short periods of time. 

Some harvesting can be done méchanically, but most 
crops still require back-breaking “ stoop” labour. More- 
over, as long as wages are low, picking cotton by hand is 
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cheaper and more efficient than using a mechanical cotton 
picker. Specialty crops, chiefly fruit and vegetables, which 
require much seasonal labour, are particularly dependent 
upon public taste, which can prove fickle, and on skill and 
luck in marketing. Finally, many farm workers are members 
of minority groups who already suffer from social discrimina- 
tion. To all these problems another was added after the 
last war when the government, to alleviate the shortage of 
farm labour, embarked on a programme of bringing large 
numbers of Mexicans, known as braceros, across the border 
as temporary immigrants. 

Since the war the braceros have been used more and more. 
Nearly 500,000 of them worked on farms during 1958 under 
conditions established by a treaty with Mexico. Before a 
farmer or an association of farmers may employ the braceros, 
there must be a certified shortage of American workers in 
the area. But it is often charged that low wages are 
deliberately offered to the American workers so as to create 
a shortage, thus providing the necessary excuse for the 
hiring of the braceros, Up to now, the Labour Depart- 
ment’s attempts to regulate the wages, working and living 
conditions of the braceros have met with a good deal of 
resistance from farm groups. Nevertheless, the department 
has succeeded in establishing in theory minimum wages for 
the Mexicans, if not for a smaller number of other foreign 
workers brought in, under the zgis of the Immigration 
Service, from the British West Indies, Japan, the _ 
and other countries. ' 


~ 


ATIVE Americans in the migrant labour force lack even 

this degree of federal supervision and protection. Farm 
groups representing the larger growers have traditionally 
and successfully resisted any form of federal or state regula- 
tion affecting wages, hours or working conditions. So far, 
the farm workers themselves have not been able to organise 
trade unions to improve their lot. The interstate transporta- 
tion of migrant workers by labour contractors has only 
recently been placed under the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, while the camps and shelters, often tents and un- 
heated shacks, in which the migrants live are still supervised 
by the states only in the most desultory way. Migrant farm 
workers and their children benefit very little from the health 
and education services and social security provisions open to 
the more permanent residents of any community. 

The conditions of the farm labourers who stay put but 
who, like the migrants, work for many different employers 
during a year also compare unfavourably with those of the 
industrial workers: The average farm wage of 88 cents an 
hour is well: below the dollar an hour of even the lowest 
paid industrial worker and few farm workers earn anything 


‘like a full year’s. pay. This is why the children of farm 


workers are often forced to work alongside their parents 
in the field. But even if their earnings were not needed, 
there are rarely any facilities for taking care of the children 
while the parents are working. 

Problems like these are attracting more public attention 
than at any time since the days of “‘ The Grapes of Wrath,” 
John Steinbeck’s novel about the uprooted Okies. ' There is 
some awareness, among farm groups, that they will have to 
soften their opposition to protecting farm workers as well 
as industrial ones against exploitation. But the process will 
be a long and difficult one, since the farm lobby is strong 


‘in Congress and is even stronger in the legislatures of the 


agricultural states. 
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States’ Rights to Tax 


UcH of the present resentment against the Supreme 

Court is based on the fear that it is undermining the 
rights of the states, particularly in the fields of Negro educa- 
tion and of civil liberties and in criminal trials. This was 
one element in the recent vote of the American Bar Associa- 
tion calling on Congress to nullify a number of the Court’s 
more controversial decisions, Last week, however, the Court 
confirmed states’ rights in a matter close to the hearts of 
states hungrily searching for new revenues—the right to 
tax. It ruled, in a 6 to 3 decision, that a state may tax a 
proportion of the net income of out-of-state corporations— 
the part deemed to be earned in the state—even if the 
income arises wholly in the course of interstate commerce. 
And in another decision, upheld by a 6 to 2 majority, the 
Court ruled that state property taxes may be levied on im- 
ports of raw materials if they are stored in the state for 
immediate use ; at that point they are held to have lost the 
character of imports and hence their immunity from state 
taxation. 

The Constitution provides that no state may tax imports 
or exports and reserves to Congress the right to regulate 
interstate commerce. The majority argued, however, that 
the two decisions did not involve any fresh departure from 
these basic principles ; this was hotly disputed in both cases 
by Justice Frankfurter. On taxing the interstate income of 
out-of-state corporations, Justice Clark, for the majority, 
pointed out that the principle had been upheld in cases 
going back to 1918, although its application had been 
restricted. Now there is no longer any doubt that Georgia, 
for example, can tax a “foreign” corporation which has 
income from sales in Georgia even if it has no plant there 
and even if it maintains no sales office in the state. The 
alternative, Justice Clark wrote, would be to exempt certain 
corporations from paying their fair share for the benefits 
conferred by states in which they do business. 

The majority recognised the risk that the decision may 
lead to confusion and double taxation. Of the 49 states, 
24 tax the income of out-of-state corporations, but they do 
not all use the same formula to apportion it among the 
various states and so far efforts to write a uniform code have 
failed. Until they succeed, it will be up to the taxpayers to 
convince the courts if they feel that the formulas are unfair. 
In fact, the burden of corporate taxes is not expected to 
become intolerably heavy as a result of the decision, at 
least not right away. Businessmen are much more afraid 
that the real burden, as Justice Frankfurter predicted, will 
prove to be the multiplicity of records which they will have 
to keep to satisfy several—perhaps before long 51 in 
extreme cases—different tax authorities. 


Big Three’s Small Lines 


MALL cars were big news again last month after the 
S New York Times reported that this autumn the Ford 
Company would offer a small model, similar to the British 
Zephyr, at under $2,000. This story was promptly denied, 
but it is now common knowledge that all the Big Three 
—the General Motors and Chrysler Corporations and 
Ford—have lines of small cars under development ready 
for the time when demand justifies their production. More- 
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over, it is generally taken for granted that the time will 
be next autumn, when the new model year opens. That 
the age of the “compact” car had come was confirmed 
by the success of the new Studebaker Lark, following on 
that of American Motors’ Rambler. It is predicted that 
these smal] makes plus foreign imports will capture nearly 
20 per cent of the American market this year. 

This seems to prove that there has been a change in the 
taste of the American motorist which the big companies 
can no longer afford to ignore. The demand is now for 
an economical means of transport rather than for a “ higher 
standard of living in cars.” The conventional, roomy, 
powerful car will always have a market, but even in this 
field the new trend is expected to end the competition for 
ever bigger and better models, which has meant that they 
have all come to look alike. Next autumn’s restyling of 
the giants will probably bring smaller dimensions, lighter 
bodies, more miles to the gallon and less extravagant 
ornamentation. More important, the entirely new lines of 
compact cars will present the engineers and stylists with 
welcome opportunities to make completely fresh starts. 
The- small cars will not be as small or as cheap as the most 
popular European makes; they will be not copies but 
definite new designs by Americans for Americans. 

It is only natural that the Big Three have refused to 
announce their shift away from bigness officially. To pub- 
lish a future change might interfere with sales of present 
models ; it is also good policy to keep competitors guessing 


and to have a way of escape should current trends alter. 


This year’s cars have been coming off the production lines 


- Slowly until recently, because of strikes, but dealers’ stocks 


are now being built up to satisfactory levels. Output from 
now on will be geared closely to sales which should be high 
during the coming weeks of spring demand. They will 
have to be if the industry is to achieve its modest goal of 
selling 5,500,000 cars this year. In the first two months 
about 830,000 were sold, 18 per cent above the similar 
period of 1958. But 1958 was a very bad year and an 
increase of 30 per cent will be needed during the rest of 
1959 if the automobile industry is to play its part in keeping 
the economic recovery going. 


Wild West on Television 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN COLORADO 


OR years hundreds of remote communities have owed 
F their television fare to “booster” stations that are 
built on high places and that relay and amplify the original 
broadcast signal. Such stations, which are not usually run 
for profit, have been most useful in the West, for television 
signals cannot penetrate a mountain range. Without them 
the people of remote valleys could not watch the heroes 
of “ Westerns ” galloping across their screens. There are 
now more than 400 such boosters in the 13 western states 
alone, none of which has ever been licensed. They are put 
up either by communities or by enterprising businessmen 
who have television sets to sell. 

The Federal Communications Commission has long 
objected to them on the ground that their rebroadcast 
signals, flooding on the original wavelength far beyond their 
service areas, can, and do, interfere with signals on that 
wavelength from licensed stations. . Last December the com- 
mission finally ordered that all such: boosters cease operating 
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by April 1, 1959, saying. that they might be allowed to 
reopen on the empty ultra-high frequency spectrum instead 
of on the crowded very-high frequency one which they have 
been using. This would involve rebuilding of the boosters 
and alterations to all the home sets they serve, costing in 
all, it is estimated, about $6 million and affecting over 
600,000 people. 

The FCC has blundered into a hornets’ nest. Two years 
ago when it first threatened the boosters, the Governor of 
Colorado commissioned their operators as members of his 
“communications staff” (a legally non-existent entity) in 
order to throw the state’s protecting arm about them. 
Recently when -Mr Doerfer, the chairman of the FCC, 
visited Denver to discuss the matter with representatives of 
the 13 western states, their chief spokesman, Governor 
McNichols of Colorado, said it would “ take the militia ” 
to close down the boosters. 
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Given such determined opposition, the FCC seems to 
have decided that it would be wise to retreat. The date by 
which the boosters must shut down has been postponed 
until June 30th, and the commission has ordered its staff to 
prepare regulations which would permit these relays to 
continue if it can be shown that they do not interfere with 
other broadcasts. In the meantime Senators and Repre- 
sentatives from the western states have introduced Bills 
which would create a Bureau of Community Television 
Service in the FCC; it would supervise the continued 
operation of the booster stations. If both of these 
approaches fail, the commission faces lengthy legal action, 
going as far as the Supreme Court, before it can enforce 
its order to close down the boosters. It seems likely, there- 
fore, that no western viewers will be deprived, for a long 
time to come, of the sight of Wyatt Earp riding into the 
sunset on the standard television frequencies. 


United States and United Nations 


FROM A SPECIAL 


T is often said that if the public 
I opinion poll had been invented 
twenty years earlier, the Senate would 
have ratified the Treaty of Versailles 
and brought the United States into the 
League. We fortunate children of 
light who live under the new dis- 
pensation of Gallup and Hurry have 
no excuse for guesswork. A large 
body of pollsters’ statistics exists to tell 
us what the biggest democracy thinks 
about the world organisation of which 
it is the principal begetter and sup- 
porter. In “The United States and 
the United Nations” * Mr Scott and 
Mr Withey, working under the auspices 
of the Survey Research Centre at the 
University of Michigan, have brought 
together such of these statistics as.are 
available for the years 1945-55. Their 
book is part of a series which the 
Carnegie foundation is sponsoring on 
member states. and their attitudes 
towards the United Nations and is to 
be followed by two more devoted to 
an analysis of the actual policies which 
the United States has pursued in rela- 
tion to the United Nations. 

Not surprisingly, Messrs Scott and 
Withey’s findings contain no surprises. 
They do not always even provide 
straightforward answers to the obvious 
questions, owing to the failure of 
pollsters to ask consistently enough of 
the questions that students and 
historians would wish to put. All the 
same, some useful facts emerge. 

First, it is established beyond doubt 
that an overwhelming majority of 
Americans have been “for” the 
United Nations ever since it was estab- 
lished, with about 80 per cent positively 
in favour of it and only about 10 per 

*By W. A. Scott and S. B. Withey. 
Manhattan Publishing Company, New 
York. 314 pages. $3.00. 
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cent positively against. Approval of 
its functioning, however, rose and 
fell in a predictable style according to 
the brightening and darkening of the 
international sky, with Korea providing 
sensational alternations of satisfaction 
and concern. During most of the 
period about a third of the population 
displayed vestiges of prewar isolationist 
attitudes, such as hostility to foreign 
aid or a desire to rely on national 
strength alone, but.of. this third only 
a third again seems to wish to contract 
out of the United Nations and its 
obligations. Interestingly, though there 
was a strong and increasing sentiment 
against seating the Peking government 
in the United Nations (80 per cent in 
1954), the proportion favouring a with- 
drawal by the United States from the 
organisation if this occurred never rose 
above 25 per cent. 

The surveys drive another nail into 
the hoary superstition that the Middle 
West is still the geographical seat of 
isolationism. Polls taken between 1942 
and 1945 “found respondents in all 
areas about equally in favour of United 


AMERICANS SATISFIED 
WITH THE PERFORMANCE 
OF THE UNITED NATIONS 





States participation.” Since then, they 
reveal that “there are no appreciable 
differences between eastern and mid- 
western attitudes towards the United 
Nations.” Nor is there much, in 
normal times, between the rank and 
file of the parties, though Korea, 
understandably, soured more Republi- 
cans than Democrats, The authors 
seem justified in their conclusion that 
“almost any proposed US action in the 
United Nations would find almost 
equal proportions of supporters—or 
equal proportions of opponents— 
among adherents of both parties.” 


Of course there is ignorance. Just 
as in the war years almost a half of the 
population was unaware that the 
United States had never joined the 
League, so three years after the war 
“one American out of four admitted 
that he had never heard of the [UN] 
Organisation or could not even vaguely 
define its purpose.” But as the authors 
point out, this is just.an aspect of the 
general public ignorance about public 
affairs, and no one should be surprised 
that the United Nations is not “ central 
enough to most people’s day-to-day 
thinking to require them to have a 
well-developed picture of its structure 
and functions.” 
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1946 
General Assembly opens 


North Atlantic Treaty signed 
Invasion of South Korea 





Peak of UN drive in Korea 
« « Chinese drive in Korea 
Exchange of Korean prisoners of war 
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Manufacturer's exports 
multiply 26 times in 10 years! * 


From an export turnover of £81,000 to over £2,000,000 in just ten years! 
That’s the success story of a manufacturer in the radio industry who went after 
the world markets in 1948 with the right sort of backing—ECGD insurance. 

In fact, had it not been for ECGD cover during these past ten years, a number 
of unforeseen losses might have cost him £236,000. What a good thing 

he was insured! For although £82,000 of this money has since been recovered, 


' these are the sort of losses that no exporter, however big, can afford to face alone. 


This is a true story, 
but because business 
between ECGD and 
exporters is strictly 
confidential any 
details which could 
identify the exporter 
have been left out. 


There’s money, big money, to be made in the export markets: But a few bad 
debts or a suddenly blocked currency could bring serious financial loss. 

If you’re all set to launch out overseas, first have a talk with your ECGD man. 
With ECGD behind you, you get your money whatever happens. 

For consumer goods the cost averages less than 10/- for every £100 insured. 


CT 


ss ma é } ; « : 
EXPORT GREDITS 
2 9 2 GUARANTEE 
| DEPARTMENT 


HEAD OFFICE: s9 GRESHAM STREET, LONDON, E.C.2. E.C.G.D. is a Government 
BRANCH OFFICES IN LONDON, BELFAST, BIRMINGHAM, pemmrnreg bp. bt on 
BRADFORD, BRISTOL, EDINBURGH, GLASGOW, LEEDS, fully explained in the booklet 
LIVERPOOL, MANCHESTER, NEWCASTLE, *Payment Secured’. 
NOTTINGHAM, SHEFFIELD. Write for a free copy. 
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Mr Khrushchev’s German Platform: 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


EIPZIG, at the time of the spring fair, has made as 
fine and dandy a setting as any available for Mr 
Khrushchev’s latest act of showmanship. Here in 

1959 his loudly brandished confidence in the future of the 
communist German state of Soviet making. seems wholly 
justified. The city was never lovely: “Leipzig, I presume, 
is not the seat of the graces,” sneered Chesterfield two 
centuries ago. By no means. 
emerged from utter bleakness to become increasingly 
the credible window of many people’s hopes of better 
living through communist planning and co-operative co- 
existence with the western world. 

The streets are still depressingly dingy (is it really beyond 
the scope of the planners to put on a bit of paint ?) and the 
chores of day to day living are still burdened by unnecessary 
discomforts and annoyances. Yet behind their dilapidated 
fronts the shops are much better stocked than three years 
ago. So are the shabby ill-lit public eating places. Men, 
women and children are much better turned out and look 
healthier. The machinery on show at the fair, which used 
to seem so tantalisingly remote from the grim realities of 
the Leipziger’s daily round, can no longer be reproached 
with having only an other-worldly significance. The Demo- 
cratic Republic as a whole has become indisputably viable 
and the Leipzig fair is much more than a promise of pie 
in the sky. 

Doubtless some such reflections as thus were among those 
that passed through Mr Khrushchev’s mind as he looked 
over the Wilhelm Leuschner Platz on Wednesday, sniffing 
the all-pervading odour of chemicals carried on the wind 
from the neighbouring Leuna works, He rubbed it in that 
the Leipzig fair at which all (not quite all) the countries of 
Europe are represented testified to the growing authority 
and expanding economy of the German Democratic Repub- 
lic. Consequently, as he had. just been reminding Mr 
Macmillan in Moscow, the Soviet government was resolved 
to acknowledge the “ realities of the situation ” by negotia- 
ting a peace treaty, if not with the two existing German 
-States,-then with the one German. state that was ready to 
respond obligingly to the demand for the perpetual suppres- 
sion of German militarism. 

Mr Khrushchev’ has since been closeted with Herr 
Ulbricht.and other Soviet and east German leaders, who on 
their own admission have been preparing the ground for 
one or other of the treaties envisaged. They are all talking 
and acting quite consistently as they have done all along. 
They do not want Germany to be reunited except on their 
own terms. They believe the progress registered annually 
at Leipzig to be one convincing sign that everything is 
going their way. They are prepared to wait for the 
ee of their policy. Confidence condenses out 
of the air, 


But since the war it has 


In the circumstances, much of the western argument about - 





Leipzig, Wednesday. 


the future of Germany, and the western endeavour to 
persuade the Russians to modify their ideas on the subject, 
have an utterly academic ring. The Russians obviously have 
not the slightest intention of changing their ideas about 
Germany, and in the government of the German Democratic 
Republic they have a reliable instrument for consolidating 
and strengthening, if not extending, what has been achieved 
politically and economically within the republic’s frontiers 
since 1945. In the coming negotiations, whatever shape 
they take, there are going to be no concessions worth a 
fig to the Federal Republic and the western allies. 

The saddening and disturbing feature of the ever- 
hardening partition of Germany is the studied misrepresen- 
tation in the Democratic Republic of conditions in the 
Federal Republic and of the motives of its leaders. In 
place of a genuine wish for understanding there is a wide- 
spread desire to believe only evil of the west Germans. 
Admittedly the west Germans lay themselves open to 
misunderstanding. Dr Adenauer is himself much to blame 
for having set the example of appointing to positions of 
trust men whose reputation is not blameless and for whom 
there could be perfectly adequate substitutes. How easy it 


was for Herr Ulbricht to call the Leipzig audience’s 


attention to the anti-semitic pamphleteers and memoir- 
writing generals of the Federal Republic. And whose flight 
of fancy was it to set up on the Frankfurt-Leipzig autobahn, 
as a last message to motorists leaving federal territory, sign- 
posts proclaiming the exact ‘number of kilometres. to 
Kénigsberg and Danzig ? 

It is from these isolated symptoms, which are discovered 
and condemned by the majority of the west Germans them- 
selves, that the east German press malevolently draws its 
grotesque caricature of a west Germany rearing to drop 
atomic bombs on eastern Europe. The self-righteousness 
and venomous distortions of east German propaganda are 
phenomena scarcely worthy of a state claiming to have rid 
itself of all Nazi states of mind, and clamouring for inteér- 


National recognition. 


Israel Makes Room 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT LATELY IN ISRAEL 


RAB protest against the immigration of Rumanian Jews 
into Israel has come rather late in the day. The 
Rumanian government began handing out exit visas in 
August, 1958, and in the six months since then some 20,000 
immigrants have arrived in Israel. The Israelis were. given 
no warning and their legation in Bucharest has always been 
kept in the dark ; Jewish Agency officials in Vienna, who 
are responsible for the transport of most of the newcomers, 
know the numbers they have to deal with only when they 
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count the immigrants coming off the train. At first, the 
Israeli government, afraid to break a spell it could neither 
understand nor control, kept as quiet as possible about what 
was going on. | But as the numbers grew, the need for 
caution had to be weighed against the need for money ; it 
was impossible to raise the additional revenue for the new 
immigration without publicising the urgency of the cause. 

So caution was dropped ; Israeli ministers went off on 
money-raising tours and foreign newspapers were urged to 
make’ known the weight of the new burden. The Arab 
reaction suggests that the Israelis may have changed course 
too boldly ; but the Arabs may merely have felt the need 
for a safe rallying call for Arab unity. The old accusation 
that Israel must seek more territory to absorb the new 


immigration is, for the time being at least, far wide of the 


mark. Israel needs money, time and organisation to develop 
the land it already has ; but it has no time at all and is 
behind-hand with its planning. 


NLY the Rumanians know how clean the sweep of their 
' Jews will be. Altogether there are thought to be some 
270,000, of whom more than half have at some time regis- 
tered for permission to emigrate to Israel. So far only 
those who applied some years ago are getting exit visas, 
but the Jews who have already arrived in Israel give the 
impression that most of those who are left are now 
anxious to get out as quickly as possible. The Israeli govern- 
ment is quoting the round figure of 100,000 immigrants this 
year (most of them Rumanians), but this can only be guess- 
work. In February the numbers dropped a bit but only 
because of transport. problems. Most of the Rumanians 
come first to Vienna and the Austrian authorities were find- 
ing the traffic too heavy. Alternative routes are being talked 
about ; but for the time being the Jewish Agency is 
struggling to keep the channel through Austria clear. 

Two or three plane-loads of immigrants are now being 
flown daily from Vienna to Tel Aviv. The Jewish Agency 
much prefers to bring the newcomers by train to Naples 
and thence by ship to Haifa so that during the sea voyage 
‘there is a chance of finding out who they are, what they do 
and where they can most usefully go. When they come by 
air, all this has to be done much more arbitrarily in a few 
hours at Lydda airport. But there may now be some 20,000 
Jews who are waiting with exit visas, and it is considered 
vital, whatever the confusion, to get them out of Rumania 
as quickly as possible. 

First things first. Afterwards come two great question 
marks : who pays for it all and what is to be done with 
‘the new arrivals ? The first question is the simpler, or, put 
another way, it is even more difficult for the Israelis to con- 
jure jobs out of the air than money. It costs about £700 
to bring an immigrant to Israel, put a roof over his head 
and look after him for the first few months ; much more 
money is needed to provide him with permanent employ- 
ment. The draft 1959-60 budget allowed for only 40,000 
immigrants, and the finance minister, Mr Eshkol, is now 
trying to get an additional £37 million.. He hopes to 
raise about half of this overseas (including drought relief 
from the United States) and £15 million is being extracted 
from the local population by indirect taxes and a compulsory 
loan—a horrid decision for 4 minister in election year. The 
heavily-taxed Israelis accept the new burdens philosophic- 
ally, although, to Mr Ben-Gurion’s chagrin, they were 
unresponsive to his earlier attempt to raise money 
‘voluntarily. 
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Even when the money is available there remains the 
problem of fitting the newcomer in. During its first years of 
independence Israel survived far mote overwhelming waves 
of immigration ; between 1948 and 1951, some 650,000 
newcomers were absorbed into a country that was far less 
developed and prepared than it is now. The present wave 
is choking the state for three solid reasons : the type of 
people now coming in are particularly hard to absorb ; stan- 
dards have risen since the early days and, most important 
of all, the state badly needs a lull for agricultural and indus- 
trial readjustment. But Israe] is not master of its pauses. 

Two or three years ago the country was short of people 
with professions or skilled trades. But the Rumanian 
exodus, with its high proportion of professional people, 
has come too closely on the heels of the Polish immigration 
in 1957, and there are no longer any vacancies for the 
doctors, accountants and electrical engineers, or for the 
cobblers, clerks and tailors,.who are pouring in. The 
doctors’ situation looks rather grim. If the Rumanians let 
a lot of their Jewish doctors go, there may be a thousand 
or more physicians applying for jobs that do not exist. 
An emergency plan may send:some of these doctors on 
half-pay to small, remote villages, in the hope that they or 
their wives will make up the rest of the money by keeping 
hens or growing vegetables. In the early days of zionism, 
before the founding of the state, many doctors and other 
professionals abandoned their careers to till the land in 
Palestine ; in modern times such sacrifice is sure to be 
less voluntary and far less enthusiastic. 

Even if a newcomer agrees to abandon his trade or pro- 
fession, he may not be able to find a satisfying alternative. 
In theory, he is now sent direct to a house in the area where 
he is expected to settle, and so skips the horrible stage of 
transit camps. All over the country houses are being built 
at blinding speed ; still, they cannot keep up with the flow. 
Some of the newcomers will have to live in prefabricated 
asbestos huts ; others may have to spend at least their first 
few months in wooden shacks. 


N immigrant who has no relations in Israel to help him, 
has to be sent where there is a roof for his family. 
Unlike the Poles, many of whom either had a little money 
or else some saleable belongings, the Rumanians cannot 
keep themselves while they look around on their own. Most 
of them were turned out of Rumania at very short notice, 
allowed to bring only 150 Ib, or less, of personal belongings, 
and unable to smuggle any money—even if ‘they dared— 
because of the heavy costs involved in their departure. 
They have therefore to go wherever the Jewish Agency can 
find accommodation. 

The Rumanians are not chicken-spirited. Many re- 
joicing in their new security, are eager to make a fresh 
life for themselves and their families wherever the state 
can find room and use for them. There is room ; the 
need is for economic development to give the newcomers 
work. The pressure of immigration is turning economic 
planning upside down and workers are being established in 
development towns long before the industries that it is 
hoped will eventually employ them. The shortage of jobs 
is critical. Instead of unemployment pay, every new immi- 
grant is guaranteed 12 days work a month (or 20 days if he 
has a large family) but this emergency labour—destoning 
the land, building roads, or planting trees—is disheartening 
and inadequate. The new houses are fine but the immi- 
grants waiting for jobs complain “ we can’t eat the walls.” 
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Mr Desai’s First Budget 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN INDIA 


R MORARJI DESAI has had no luck with the timing of 
his first budget. The 1957 monsoon was the poorest 
since planning began ; 1958 therefore was a bad year. Agri- 
cultural production was down by 8 per cent ; wheat, the 
worst hit, was down by 18 per cent. The growth in indus- 
trial production slowed down almost to a stop ; textile pro- 
duction actually receded, though the newer industries, like 
machinery and glass and chemicals, continued to advance. 
The national income was slightly lower than in the previous 
year, for the first time since the riots which followed parti- 
tion, Inevitably, prices rose ; the working class cost of 
living index went up by 5 per cent over the year, the whole- 
sale price index has gone up by 15 per cent in the three years 
since the second plan began. Inevitably, the costs of every- 
thing that the government undertakes have risen, too.. The 
budget itself contains £5 million to help the states raise the 
pay of their junior employees and {1.5 million to increase 
the pitifully low pensions of the defence services ; and there 
will doubtless be more to come when the pay commission 
reports in the middle of the year. 

The bad monsoon, moreover, coincided with a foreign 
exchange crisis. Imports for development have not suffered, 
and have indeed continued to rise. Private industry 
is still importing as many capital goods as in 1955-56, and 
nearly as many as-in 1956-57 ; the government’s capital 
goods imports have quadrupled in the last three years. But 
all other imports have been slashed to the marrow ; con- 
sumer goods are now coming in at half the rate of three 
years ago, and even steel has been cut, with the most 
damaging results to building and small engineering. The 
effect of this change in the composition of imports has been 
twofold. First, half India’s imports now come in on govern- 
ment account, against only a quarter as late as three years 
ago. Secondly, customs revenue, which is very dependent 
on consumer goods with their high rate of duty, has suffered 
severely ; and the suffering has been made worse by the 
simultaneous need to reduce or abolish export duties in 
order to earn more foreign exchange by exporting more. 
Revenue in 1958-59 was £30 million below estimate, and 
most of the drop was in customs duties ; in the budget itself 
the export duty on tea has been reduced, at a cost of nearly 
£750,000 per year. 


M* DESAI, therefore, faced a revenue deficit of {£60 
million for 1959-60 ; this although he had success- 
fully introduced a major cut in the defence estimates of £27 
million, or over one-eighth, as against the figure Mr Nehru 
sanctioned last year when he was finance minister. After 
the heavy doses of new taxation that the Indian economy 
has had to accept almost every year since the first plan 
began, Mr Desai felt it was not possible to fill the gap all at 
once, although he hinted at more to come later in the year, 
presumably when the effects of the good 1958 monsoon 
have had time to show themselves. 

He has confined himself to an extra £18.5 million ; but 
within this sum, which is, of course, much bigger in the 
Indian context of poverty and a narrow tax base than it 
seems to western eyes, Mr Desai has succeeded in getting 
something out of everybody. The rich will pay another 


half per cent on their wealth tax, and the two most obvious © 
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loopholes in the expenditure tax have been firmly patched ; 
gold and jewellery will no longer be exempt, and the expen- 
diture of wives and minor children will be aggregated with 
that of the assessee even where their incomes are separate. 
The middle classes will pay more for their rayon and their 
cigarettes, Everybody will pay more for cottage sugar and 
cooking fat. Road transport will pay more for its diesel oil 
and its tyres. This is partly to help the railways, who have 
been losing traffic to the roads faster than they had intended, 
and partly to push demand back from diesel fuel to petrol, 
and thus save foreign exchange ; the Indian refineries 
produce a surplus of petrol. 

The most important, and most welcome, change Mr 
Desai has introduced is in business taxation. At ‘present 
this is a maze of elaborations. Corporate profits can pay 
taxes at half a dozen rates, according to the size of the 
dividend and whether or not the company has arranged to 
pay dividends in India ; in addition, there is a wealth tax 
on companies. The shareholder is credited with the income 
tax the company has paid, which involves an elaborate 
process of grossing up the dividend to add back the tax 
paid, and of deciding just what tax the company did pay on 
the profits from which the dividend came. All this has now 
been swept away. In future—as from the profits of 1959— 
the company will pay a straight 45 per cent, and the share- 
holder will pay tax on his dividend without any credit for 
the tax the company has already paid. Wealth tax on 
companies and. excess dividend tax, the two imposts the 
business community has resented most bitterly, have both 
been abolished. The finance minister has thus achieved 
two objectives at once. He has simplified the whole of the 
company taxation ; the one special case left is the rate of 
63. per cent (up from 61.5 per cent to make up for the 
abolition of wealth tax) on the branches of foreign com- 
panies; and he has in effect increased the weight on 


‘ distributed profits while reducing that on undistributed . 


profits. 


EHIND this grim budgetary effort lies the story of the 

Plan. In 1950 India was investing 5 per cent of its 
national income ; the proportion has now doubled to 10-11 
per cent, almost the level economists regard as necessary for 
the real take-off into growth. The central government’s effort 
is particularly impressive. Private industry, having got its 
investment up to about £140 million a year, is held there 
by import restrictions, difficulties over steel, and the 
unresponsiveness of the capital market. Capital formation 
from the central government’s resources, on the other hand, 
has gone up eight-fold since 1950-51, to nearly {£600 
million. Total expenditure on the plan, capital and revenue, 
central and state, has gone up by three-quarters (to £725 
million for 1959-60) in the three years since the Plan began. 
To pay for all this, starting from a budget in deficit, is not 
easy. Some items are covered by the revenue budgets of 
the centre and the states ; but most have to be. met from 
borrowing, or external finance, or the creation of money. 
The biggest single source is foreign aid and loans which 
are to provide £250 million next year. This will come 
from half the world—Canada and Czechoslovakia, Russia 
and Rumania, England and the United States, West 
Germany and Japan ; but most is either American or from 
the World Bank. Almost as large a source is borrowing, 
from which Mr Desai hopes to get nearly £240 million. 


Continued on page 887 
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Time was when business men spent most of their days behind their desks, In moments of crisis 

they kept their fingers crossed, and hoped things would work themselves out. 't'oday, the pace 

is quicker, the personal touch is a lot more important. Business men really need a transport 

service between this country, Europe, and the Middle East that’s fast, reliable and comprehensive. 
wssssssssereeeeee’ ANd in BEA they have it. A route-plan that serves every important capital and 

commercial city in Europe. A time-table that offers a wide choice of frequent 


flights to these places. A daily passenger capacity of over ten thousand seats. 


In short, BEA provides the kind of air-service Europe needs, an air-service that 
can bring people together anywhere in Europe, almost any hour of the day. 


Ba BRITIS # EUROPEAN-AER WAYS 
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BEA brings them face to face 





“TCA certainly 


strengthens our hand 


in Canadian markets” 


You may already be doing reasonably well in Canadian 
markets. But could you do better? Are you getting your share 
of the new business that’s lined up for British firms in Canada? 
Or could you somehow tighten up your marketing operations? 
It might help if you and your executives were to make.a few 
reconnoitres into the business heart of Canada. You needn’t 
lose any time or sleep. It’s easy enough to fly overnight, any 
night, by TCA—Canada’s own international airline—and get 
down to business the very next morning. And you'll find your 
bargaining power is increased when you know that TCA Air 
Freight can help you by-pass any distribution problem... 
with the only daily direct-delivery service to all Canada. 
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FLY TCA—DE LUXE CLASS 


You can really relax aboard a 
giant TCA Super G Constellation. 
You'll like the fully reclining 
seats: good food and drink: atten- 
tive service. And the chances are 
you'll meet some of the many 
Canadian business men who 


always fly TCA. 


Your Travel Agent 
is the man to see 


TRANS-CANADA AIR LINES 


27 Pall Mall, London, S.W.1. WHitehall 0851. And at Glasgow, Manchester and Birmingham 
SERVING EUROPE, ALL CANADA, THE U.S.A.; BERMUDA, NASSAU AND THE CARIBBEAN 
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Small savings, though always below estimate, have been 


going up every year, and the banks are so flush with deposits, 
because imports have been cut and because of the way 
American aid works, that their willingness to hold govern- 
ment securities is now very much: greater than it was 
eighteen months ago. - 

Finally comes deficit finance, the issue of treasury bills 
to the central bank, which will provide £184 million, almost 
the same as in the year just-ended. ‘This year, the country 
was protected from the inflationary effect of, this deficit 
financing by the running down of the sterling balances and 
the increase in the banks’ time deposits ; money supply to 
the public rose only by £56 million. ‘But the sterling 
balances have now been held at roughly the same level for 
six months, and time deposits are unlikely to increase quite 
sO rapidly next year. Protection from inflation will have to 
come in 1959-60 from increased production. Fortunately, 
the crops are good. Rice, at 30 million tons, is a. record, 

one-fifth above last year ; wheat promises to be equally 

‘bumper ; and when agriculture flourishes, industry is not 
likely to lag behind, especially as a a considerable part of 
‘India’s new steel capacity is due to Come into production 
this: year. 
Mr Desai has done a workmanlike job. The ‘sect five: 
year plan, like the first, was nearly swept away in mid- 
stream, but now looks like reaching the opposite bank in 
safety. A good deal of: the credit must go to the finance 
minister’s clarity, determination, and commonsense. 


France’ s Bourth Estate 


FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 


TS treatment of the press is often a good guide to the 


political freedom: prevailing in a country. Frequent 
‘seizures of newspapers ‘during the last two years of the 
Fourth Republic were a source of concern to those who 


cared about French democracy. After the collapse of the — 


Fourth Republic last May, anyone who read the French 
newspapers was bound to be struck by their conformism 
and laudatory style. With a few notable exceptions, the 
press seemed to have altered its function from that of 
enlightened criticism to being the government’s advocate, 
if not its panegyrist. In a country with a long tradition of 
free speech and acid comment it was a puzzle to know 
whether newspaper owners and editors decided to behave in 
this way by political choice, by a feeling for the country’s 
mood or by fear of legal reprisals. 

The law which will have the greatest direct impact on the 
contents of French papers, particularly of the popular 
dailies, has come into force only this week. The judicial 
teform, intended to bring up to date and make more 
efficient the legal code inherited from Napoleon, contains 
two important changes affecting the press. The first tries 
to improve the secrecy that nominally surrounds the pre- 
liminary investigation of a case: heavier penalties are 
introduced for policemen or journalists who break the 
rules. The other change is an attempt to create a dogma 
of judicial infallibility. Article 226 of the new code 
provides penalties of up to six months in jail and two million 
francs in fines for anyone. whose criticism of a’ judicial 
decision can be interpreted as “a slur on the authority of 
the judiciary.” 
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Englishmen used often to be perplexed by the freedom 
with which French papers dealt with matters still sub judice, 
and were sometimes shocked by what seemed to them trial 
by the press, It must, however, be remembered that in a 
country where procedure is slower and the judiciary less 
independent, these appeals to public opinion occasionally 
prevented abuses. The advocates of the new system claim 
that the French press will no longer be filled with unsavoury 
reports on scandals like the present Ballets Roses affair. The 
critics’ point out that if the rule of infallibility had applied 
in earlier days, Dreyfus would have died: on Devil’s Island 
and Voltaire would not have been allowed to plead for the 
protestant Calas: Maitre Maurice Garcon, the eminent 
lawyer who quoted these. two examples, at the same time 
gave: a warning that the text of the new law,-as it stands, 
can easily be used to cover up abuses, particularly in the 
political field. 

The impact of the new ae femains to be seen. For 


‘some time now, in any case, the Algerian war has made the 


life of an independent: French journalist awkward. The 
‘Ministry of Defence recently reminded newspapermen that 
they must take their news about the fighting from official 
sources, and .that -while: inaccurate -reports: about. troop 
movements can do damage, accurate but premature reports 
are even. more harmful;- The worse problem for ¢ditors, 


* chowever,. is that their writings can be interpreted. as 


“ undermining the morale of the troops” and, therefore, 
seized. _ It is true that seizures of newspapers have not been 
very frequent in recent weeks and that Parisian non- 
communist papers can be regularly bought in Algeria. Yet 
it is difficult to determine whether this is not partly the 
result of editorial. self-censorship. 


l-a third, and potentially the biggest, threat to press free- 


- dom springs from the change in the functions of the 


President of the Republic. _ Article 26 of the press law of 


- 1881 provides penalties of up to one year in prison and 30 


million francs in fines for offences against the president. The 
list of offences is long. The law is not new, but it did not 
matter much as long as the president was a figurehead. 
Now that he has become the effective head of the executive, 
an extensive interpretation of this clause could make 
criticism: extremely difficult. One of the boldest of Paris 
editors told your correspondent that if his paper is pre- 
vented from criticising the judiciary, the army, and the 
president, it will have to limit its comments to the latest 
women’s fashions. There is no doubt that the new law- 
makers have an authoritarian bent and, except in economic 
matters, they are instinctively on the side of Leviathan. 


Even without the new law, the government had a sufficient 
apparatus of control to keep the press quiet—more than 
sufficient, since the press had been censoring itself since 
July. This docility however showed signs of erosion after 
the financial shocks of Christmas. The new year brought a 
changed atmosphere. Parisian chansonniers suddenly began 
to bring out their barbed shafts. Popular papers began 
timidly to criticise, if not the general then his ministers. 
It has even been suggested that the Gaullist reign, like that 
of Louis-Philippe, will turn into a Cartoonist’s paradise. The 
authorities usually resort to defence mechanisms only when 
they feel in danger ; they try to muzzle the fourth estate 
when the third is in motion.. The number of seizures, fines 
or trials of newspapers (or their absence) in the forthcoming 
months should show what use the government intends to 
make of the legal weapons at its disposal. 
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New Lease for a General 


S many people suspected when. General Ne Win took 
A over in Burma last October, the job of cleaning up the 
country by April 30th. proved beyond even his capacity. The 
elections that were promnised by that date will not now be 
held before next year, if then.. For form’s sake, General Ne 
Win resigned the premiership three weeks ago ; now, at his 
request, the constitution has been revised to enable him to 
‘be re-elected as prime minister. This also has duly been 
done, against the votes of the communist-controlled National 
United Front, which stands to lose most from postponed 
elections and prospective stability. 

For better or for worse the army’s position now seems 
unassailable. The old ruling party, the Anti-Fascist People’s 
Freedom League (AFPFL) is still split into. factions with 
face-saving labels. U Ba: Swe’s.“ stable” AFPFL was the 
more enthusiastic in supporting Ne Win’s bid for a further 
lease of official life. U Nu’s “ clean” AFPFL tagged along 
reluctantly, presumably through unwillingness to be seen 
voting with the communists. The ex-prime minister’s appeal 
to U Ba Swe for the reunification of the two groups, made 
a ee The 

“clean ” AFPFL’s: general :secretary, Thakin Kyaw Dun, 
cwas arrested in January. These developments leave U Nu 
-in-a poor position to take the initiative. 


Hungarian Peasants 
Under Fire 


BY A CORRESPONDENT 


MMOBILISME is. to end in Hungary. The Party has, 
after all: the. fears and heart-searchings, decided that 
progress. on the on¢ and only road to socialism is to be 
resumed this spring. “ While the Soviet Union ‘is catching 
up with America ‘and the Chinese comrades ‘are doing their 
big leap, Hungary will-attempt a little leap so‘as to catch up 
with, of all places, Bulgaria. ; 

In other words, a series“of’ decisions has been taken to 
push on with the collectivisation of agriculture. On being 
put in power, the Kadar government repeatedly renounced 
the use of force to drive the peasants. into’ collectives. - It 
acknowledged “that forcible collectivisatior’ had been the 
most serious “ shortcoming” of the Rakosi regime, and 
promised strict adherence to the “ principle of voluntari- 
ness.” But with a mere 15 per cent of the country’s 
agricultural area collectivised, it had to hang its head in 
shame before the achievements of the Czech and Bulgarian 
comrades. The “principle of voluntariness” was not 
getting any results. The lower party cadres regarded it as 
merely silly, or as a tacit licence to do nothing in the 
countryside. They were still supposed to employ peaceful 
persuasion. But as a county party committee member put 
it: “ Our peasants never deny that the future belongs to 
the collectives. But why should they give up private farm- 
ing unless they absolutely have to ? ” 

_ Now they are told in no uncertain terms that they abso- 
lutely have to. “Fhreats of force: are still (albeit thinly) 
veiled, and consist mainly of a condemnation of the 

- “ exaggerated stress on the. principle of :voluntariness,” but 

. there are, particularly at the-county level, hints of tore to 


come if veiled threats do not suffice. ‘This year only modest — 
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progress is envisaged, with the big leap coming in 1960. 
Time is needed to organise the national task force of 500 
staunch party workers, the county task forces (each 20 to 
40 strong) and the village collectivisation committees who 
will be responsible for making the peasants see reason. 
Also, it will take time (to put it mildly) to find the machinery 
and building materials for the new collectives. It should 
also take time to arrange for the Soviet Union to underwrite 
the ensuing fall in agricultural output and the all-too- 
predictable balance-of-payments trouble. 

The resumption of collectivisation is received as an 
unmitigated disaster in Hungary. Once again, the party 


leadership has disappointed those who thought that its 


reason might prove stronger than its religion. The voice 
of reason (which seemed to have one or two mouthpieces 
even within the Political Committee, for the eventual deci- 
sion was a strongly contested one) spoke in favour of leaving 
the peasants well alone. Collectivisation between 1949 and 
1953 alienated not only the peasants themselves, but all the 
urban intelligentsia who had roots in the countryside ; but 
for it, Imre Nagy could not have become the rallying point 
of the opposition. After the 1956 explosion, all the Kadar 
regime needed to do was to assure the peasants of security 
of tenure, and they would have provided a solid rock of 


Political stability. It was the workers; who had nothing to 


lose, who revolted and'struck ; the peasants quietly darigled 
their feet from the fence. If they are transformed: into 
workers too, rural Hungary. will become politically just as 
explosive as urban Hungary already is ; having no business 
of their own to mind, the former peasants will start minding 
the country’s business, and will have to be kept at a by 
the protective Soviet military Presence. 


However, the voice of religion also- ebb ‘to: that 
presence ; it drew the opposite conclusion, and it prevailed. 
Great-power’ agreement on Germany and a Soviet military 


_withdrawal from much of eastern Europe could not be ruled 


out ; if Hungary were not collectivised to something like the 
‘Czech or Bulgarian degree by that time, it never would be. 
‘The land-owning . peasantry was the breeding ground of 
capitalism ; if it were not liquidated, a “ bourgeois restora- 
‘tion ” would remain on the cards. 


A apiece of supreme irony, it fell to Lajos Feher to 


“explain and propagate the decision to the public at 


large. A known adherent of Imre Nagy who just managed to 


mount.the Soviet bandwagon in time to become a member 
of the Political Committee when willing candidates for such 
posts were rather scarce, his main claim to fame is a study 
showing the disastrous effects of collectivisation on farm 
output. Despite the fact that collectives have had first claim 
to the meagre fertiliser supplies and tractor stations, the net 
value added was substantially lower in collectivised than 
in private farming. This is concealed by slightly higher 


. gross crop yields in the collectives. Mr Feher; however, 


now prefers to ignore this distinction between gross and net 
product, and it is perhaps hoped that the Soviet government, 
whose task it will -be to bail out the Hungarian economy 
or else let living conditions deteriorate, will not blame him 
and his colleagues for their contempt for such niceties. It 
does, however, certainly not want the Hungarian com- 
munists fo get themselves again in such a mess that Russian 
tanks must rescue them ; and the risk of some such mess 
has certainly been increased, by the-decision to collectivise. 


- It is unexpected indeed ta :recognise the gone in the 


dreqp features of Mr. Kadar., 
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are your office tools 


up to production standards? 


In the factory... in the office... cost-cutting, labour-saving 
tools are equally important for competitive production. 


Let your Facit dealer show you exactly where and how the 
Facit fully automatic electric calculator can lower your operating 
costs and increase your office production! See for yourself that his 
recommendations are sound. He lends you, absolutely free, 
the Facit CA1-13 calculator for a two-week trial period. 


FACIT Portable typewriter FACIT Tl typewriter 


Literature from nearest local agent or 
Atvidabergs, Stockholm, Sweden. 


FACIT: . Manufacturers of calculators, adding 
machines, electronic computors, typewriters, dup- 
licators. « Factories in Sweden and West Germany. 
Sales and servue offices in 102 countries. « More 
than 450,000 FACIT calculators in service to-day. 


calculator 
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Italy’s Right. Turn 


FROM OUR ROME CORRESPONDENT 


ITH the support of the four right-wing parties Signor 
WW Segni’s government won its vote of confidence in 
the Chamber on February 27th by 333 votes to 248—a 
wide margin in Italy, where most premiers have thought 
themselves lucky if they needed the fingers of both hands 
to count their majority on. .But numerical success has 
been bought at a price. The government has not merely 
accepted the votes of the extreme Right—Liberals, 
Monarchists and neo-Fascists—as Signor Zoli, who also 
headed a Christian Democrat minority government, was 
eventually forced to do in June, 1957. ‘This time it has 
courted, in some cases negotiated, their favour. To please 
them its foreign policy statements are confined to the 
expression of anti-communist solidarity, with a nationalist 
line for the Alto Adige (South Tyrol) thrown in. Its 
economic policy is calculated to allay any fiscal apprehen- 
sions and to satisfy the aversion of the Liberals to state 
enterprise. The ties with the, Confederation of Industries 
are very close ; no fewer than five members of the new 
cabinet attended the Confederation’s annual congress while 
they were waiting for the government declaration and the 
investiture. Relations between government and the Patronat 
have never been so cordial. The curious thing is that, with 
the exceptions of Signor Pella and Signor Taviani, all the 
outstanding members of this cabinet sat in Signor Fanfani’s 
left-centre coalition, whose policies—abhorred by the Con- 
federation of Industries—they presumably approved. 


This abrupt about-turn is a disquieting feature of the 
present Italian political scene, for the general public is 
becoming aware that something is wrong with a party whose 
leaders can pass indifferently from progressive to conserva- 
tive policies, one day asserting that the recession will never 
reach Italy, the next attributing all the country’s economic 
troubles to what is called the “ conjuncture.” Signor Segni, 
who was himself deputy prime minister in the Fanfani 
government, justifies this right turn as the only alternative 
to a Popular Front. This is a curious interpretation of the 
outcome of the Socialist party congress, which barely a 
month ago gave Signor Nenni and the “ autonomists ” (the 
group that opposed the Communist alliance) a free hand. 
It is evidently to allay their fears of socialism, increased 
by Signor Nenni’s victory and the Social Democrat party’s 
split, that the Italian conservatives now conjure up the bogey 
of a Popular Front. 

One feature of the Segni experiment looks like being this 
fomentation of. an atmosphere of anti-communist excite- 
ment in home affairs and foreign relations alike. The most 
will be made of the international tension over Berlin. At 
present the conservative press and the Italian radio and 
television are stressing the “ Macmillan fiasco,” with pity- 
ing comment on Britain’s naive effort at appeasement. 
There are dark hints at an Anglo-Soviet trade pact whose 
real aim is to throttle the common market. 


It is easy to see how the difficulties that are piling up for 
the Italian economy in the opening phase of the common 
market will be attributed to such foreign manceuvres. The 
new foreign minister, Signor Pella, is personally in favour 
of widening the European Community to include the other 
OQEEC countries. He has authorised your correspondent 
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to say that in his view the efforts to form a free trade 
area should be continued in-order to prevent Europe and 
Nato itself from. splitting. ‘Such an extension, he says, 
should not hurt, but rather should strengthen, the common 
market. But whatever may be the government’s views, 
its monarchist and neo-fascist supporters (and probably 
many Liberals) certainly do not favour a widening of the 
common market, the inward-looking philosophy of which 
satisfies the autarkic and corporative mentality of. Italy’s 
nationalist conservatives. One monarchist leader, Signor 
Roberto Cantalupo (a former fascist ambassador), this week 
described the free trade area as a British imperialist plot. 


Signor Segni told Parliament the other day that in Italy 
foreign and domestic policies are intimately linked. A 
choice in one field implied a similar choice in the other. 
He himself has chosen the militant anti-communist line 
in both spheres. The government’s domestic policies. will 
inevitably tend to attribute labour unrest—in fact the pro- 
duct of rising unemployment—to communist agitation. 
Already, in the few weeks. which have passed since the 
government took office, the array of police in Rome, as 
doubtless in other cities, has become increasingly notice- 
able. Somebody, at the Home Office or at the Prefecture, 
expects trouble. 

The long-term prospects of this government depend upon 
the course of the country’s economic difficulties, which its 
policies appear more likely to aggravate than to relieve. It 
is not reasonable in Italy to suggest that private investments 
—given the country’s economic structure—can be stimu- 
lated to the point of seriously relieving unemployment, or 
that public works, however useful in themselves, can do 
more than stop a few gaps. 


But perhaps it is optimistic to look even a few manths 
ahead, for the government’s immediate prospects depend 
upon what happens when the national council of- the 
Christian Democratic party meets on March 14th and 15th. 
The discontent in the party’s left wing is becoming more 
articulate. Many of the Christian Democratic federations 
have expressed their disapproval of the new government, 
and Signor Fanfani’s friends will press him to withdraw 
his resignation as party secretary. But those who really 
hope to see him put his party back on the left-centre track 
will probably advise him to keep his hands free, the better 
to prepare for the party congress which will follow. 


RUBBER TRENDS 


is our new quarterly bulletin for producers, manufacturers or 
dealers concerned with rubber. “It gives the results of research; 
not available elsewhere, into the longer term trends affecting 
rubber, including : - 


_ Regularly 






Periodically 

Trends in rubber-using - 
industries 

Rubber consumption in. the 
US.S.R. 

Technical developments 

Trends in synthetic rubber 

The effect of planting 
programmes 

Further information from : 

THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT LTD., 
22, Ryder Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.1. WHI 0353 Ext. 7 
or the North American Representatives, 

WARREN S. LOCKWOOD INCORPORATED 
60 East 42nd Street, New York 17. Murray Hill 2-6195 
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-FOR INSTRUMENTATION 
& PROCESS CONTROL 


consult 


[ EVERSHED | 


The Pioneers of Electronic Process Control 








The salient points about the Evershed system of automatic electronic process control 
are its accuracy, flexibility, simplicity, and ease of maintenante. It has been success- 
fully applied to the Petroleum, Chemical, Iron and Steel, Steam Generation 
(Conventional and Nuclear), Cement, Sugar Refinery and Food Processing Industries. 


' EVERSHED & VIGNOLES LIMITED + CHISWICK - LONDON W<44 ° 
EVERSHED & VIGNOLES (CANADA) LIMITED - TORONTO + CANADA EVERSHED ENRAF + DELFT « HOLLAND 













in the lap 


of EFFICIENCY ! 


As all executives 

know only too well, 
and too often 

ignore, hustle and 
bustle is not a true 
indication of efficiency. 
A correctly relaxed 
body encourages an 
orderly mind. Creative 
alertness is so important 
in these highly competitive 
days when so many of 

us in the nature of 

things, must “ take 
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Make. priends swith M fy oan 3 ie 3 THE TAN-SAD CHAIR CO. (1931) LTD., 


LINCOLN HOUSE, 296-302 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.1. 
Telephone: CHAncery 9231/7 
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PORT LOUIS: the earliest visitors to the bay where Port Louis 
now stands were the Dutch, who arrived early in the 17th century. 
The reception committee apparently consisted entirely of turtles, in 
honour of whom they christened the bay ‘Turtle Bay’. (Lurking, 
no doubt, in the background was the appealing but now extinct dodo.) 
About a hundred years later the French took over Mauritius and 
settled it in a desultory way, but little real progress seems to have 
been made until the arrival of Count Mahé de la Bourdonnais in 
1735. A man of immense energy, he soon established Port Louis as 
a thriving port and many of the buildings for which he was responsible survive to this day. 
The island changed hands again at the end of the Napoleonic Wars, being ceded to 
Britain under the Treaty of Paris and today Port Louis is the capital, chief commercial 


centre and main port. 


i 


The Bank established its first office in Mauritius 40 years ago and we keep in 
constant touch with the latest commercial developments in the Island. Business 
men who wish to benefit from this knowledge are invited to get in touch with 
our Intelligence Department at 54 Lombard Street, London, E.C.3. 
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Bankers of Zurich 


URICH has not always been Switzerland’s leading 
financial centre, and even today its pre-eminence 
in its own country cannot be compared to that 

of London in Britain. Switzerland has no fewer than 
518 separate banking institutions ; of these 87 are in 
the city of Zurich. Nor has Zurich a monopoly of 
international business. Basle, Geneva and to a less 
extent Lausanne all have a cluster of private banks, 
not always small, often of ancient lineage, sometimes 
without a nameplate on the door—but usually doing 
a wide international business, and having a shrewd idea 
of how to spot an agent provocateur from France. 

But it is Zurich, with most of the large banks and 
most of the business in gold and foreign exchange, that 
has become identified in popular minds as the operating 
centre of the international bankers. In recent years, 
“Zurich” has become something of a dirty word. 
Politicians and commentators of many shades have 
found it convenient to evoke its machinations as the 
arbiter of other countries’ policies. The popular impres- 
sion has become distorted in its picture of the manner 
and the motives of the men of Zurich, and of their 
function and real powers. It is not mistaken in feeling 
that what they think and do is very important. 

When exchange markets all over Europe were freed 
at the end of December by the move to external con- 
vertibility, wiseacres were heard to ask whether Swiss 
bankers would now be out of a job. The Zurich 
exchange market had grown very rapidly since the war, 
ousting Paris as premier centre of the Continent and 
at times doing more sterling-dollar business than 
London. Zurich was conducting predominantly 
arbitrage business, which it attracted because direct 
dealings were forbidden in the domestic or traditional 
centres. . When restrictions were lifted, it was to be 
expected that such business would return to its normal 
channels, Zurich bankers have lost substantially in this 


way—mainly to London, but also to Frankfurt, Paris and 


other centres, Zurich has also lost much trade in 
gold, which the Russians formerly sold there to get 





sterling at a discount. The Swiss shed few tears over 
this, as they dislike dealing with communist countries ; 
but they are philosophical also about the weightier 
impact on their exchange business. They dislike the 
squeeze on their dealing margins ; commissions of all 
kinds account for up to a quarter of the earnings of 
Swiss banks, and foreign exchange business is expected 
to contribute its part. In London and New York 
exchange business is regarded more as a service for 
customers, and Zurich dealers contend that banks in 
these centres will even deal at a loss. But Zurich 


- bankers welcome the wider market, which gives them a 


much bigger range of dealings, and also some new 
business to help offset the losses. 

Zurich has been glad to accept a smaller exchange 
business in the general good. Arbitrage was only 
a by-product, if a profitable one, of its main business. 
Switzerland is the true world bank, without the capitals, 
and its accounts serve a number of different p 
There is the truly hot money, the mobile funds ready 
to move from centre to centre as interest’ rates, or 
political hopes and fears, dictate; for these funds 
Switzerland is the world’s waiting room, where the 
doors never close. At the opposite extreme are foreign 
funds accumulated and kept idle in savings accounts, 
attracted to Switzerland by the stability of its currency 
and of much else, and not infrequently by the sanctity 
of Swiss bank accounts from tax inspectors. Other 
foreign funds » or simply held, by Swiss 
bankers are actively invested, all over the world. 

There are no official figures of foreign funds in 
Switzerland ; but some good estimates have recently 
been made by Dr Franz‘ Aschinger. He puts total 
foreign deposits at 5-6 billion Swiss francs, or around 
$14 billion. That would be around a sixth of Switzer- 
land’s total deposits. About one half is held in 
accounts denominated in dollars and very large 
amounts of foreign securities and gold are held in trust 
for foreign owners at Swiss banks. Excluding these 


“ dollar” accounts, total foreign-owned assets in Swiss 
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francs, including Swiss securities and property, are put 
at Swiss frs 9-10 billion, over $2 billion. These are twice 
covered by Swiss assets abroad. United States sources 
show Swiss bank deposits of some $800 million and 
dollar securities of around $2 billion ; but at least’ half 
these funds are thought to be held on account of non- 
Swiss clients. Switzerland’s own holdings of foreign 
deposits and financial securities are estimated at the 
equivalent of Swiss frs 12-13 billion ; direct investments 
and property bring total Swiss assets abroad to Swiss frs 
17-18 billion, or around $4 billion. 


HE Swiss bank, therefore—unlike the London 
bank—is not endangered by any withdrawal of 
foreign funds. But withdrawals would involve a diminu- 
tion of business, especially for the private banks in Basle 
_and Geneva that have been taking in French money. 
Frenchmen may account for half the foreign funds in 
Switzerland ; and a lasting recovery in France would 
undoubtedly have important consequences for Swiss 
banking. Few Swiss bankers expect that any such 
recovery of French confidence can come quickly ; but 
the big bankers all hope that it will come, irrespective of 
the effect on Swiss banking business. 

The fact is that, probably unconsciously, Swiss 
bankers have an underlying confidence that in the 
modern world their services will stay in demand. It 
would need an extraordinary outbreak of peace and 
stability in the world to rob Switzerland of its 
superiority in these important matters ; while it would 
need counter-revolutions of unimaginable dimensions 
throughout the world to restore taxes and the general 
climate for capitalists to parity with the world’s oldest 
republic. The foreign man of means paying a visit to 
his Swiss banker on the way to St Moritz may have 
raised his eyebrows this year at the reduction in the 
Swiss working week to 46 hours ; but he will have 
noted, too, that the other burning domestic political 
questions are still whether women should vote and 
whether the canton of Basel Stadt should merge with 
Basel Land. Nor need he have been concerned,about 
the recent arrest of Swiss bank officials en route for 
customers in Spain. The most significant moral of this 
story is the distress it has caused among Swiss bankers 
that bank officers should have carried the code to 
numbered accounts, thus threatening the bank secrecy 
which in Switzerland is upheld and required by statute 
law. 

There is, in short, almost every reason in the book 
to keep a sizeable nest egg in Switzerland ; and when- 
ever things get hot for those with money in their own 
countries, or in the world outside Switzerland, the 
reasons become compelling. That is why there is 
scarcely a disturbance in the world outside whose ripple 
does not extend to the placid waters of Lake Zurich. 
Every move by Arabs to manage their own affairs adds 
to the liquidity of the Swiss money market. When the 
Congolese stoned police in January the Swiss National 
Bank had to take $15 million off the market in two days. 
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What to do with the money of the world’s 
frightened, or simply cautious, capitalists is quite 
a problem for a country of this size. Domestic outlets 
are limited, especially as the Swiss themselves are great 
savers. Many firms actively discourage foreign buying 
of their shares—after the British Aluminium affair, the 
Swiss aluminium company declined to accept any 
new registrations by foreigners. There is virtually no 
market for short-term money in Switzerland. As a 
result Swiss bankers place a substantial part of their 
funds abroad. Their great prudence itself encourages 
them to match external liabilities with external assets. 
But it forces the bankers of Zurich into taking the closest 
view of foreign events. What is that view now ? 

Hitherto, perhaps one half of their foreign assets have 
been held by the Swiss banks in the United States. 
The New York money market has been the main outlet 
for liquid funds, and the Swiss banks have placed much 
of their own and their customers’ money on Wall Street. 
South Africa, the Belgian Congo and Belgium itself 
have also been popular since the war. Today Zurich 
is having second thoughts all round. The potential 
political danger in Africa is felt more strongly ; the 
Congo looks as if it may be a burden rather than a boon 
to Belgium, and Belgium itself looks over-priced. But 
above all, the guns have turned on the US dollar. The 
chief executive of one of the big Zurich banks has 
wagered the chairman of the Federal Reserve Board 
a case of champagne that America will devalue the 
dollar in three years ; he will be glad to lose his bet, 
but does not think he will. 


N what basis do Swiss bankers reach their 
decisions ? How good is their information ? The 
banks maintain extensive intelligence departments, 
whose researches extend deep into stock market analysis. 
Unquestionably, however, hunch and feel play a big 
part, and these are inevitably coloured to some extent 
by what Swiss bankers feel to be sound and right. Thus 
the main worry about America now is the size of. the 
budget and the power of the unions ; the biggest dislike 
about Britain is its high taxes and the possibility of a 
Labour government—from which Swiss bankers fear 
not so much financial weakness as an unsympathetic 
climate for business. (In this, the bankers of Zurich 
may not differ so much from the business men of 
Britain.) But it is wrong to suppose that Zurich always 
acts purely on instinct. The troubles in Central Africa 
have caused no commotion. Again, despite irritations 
about the attitude of the Six, Swiss bankers are turning 
increasingly to Europe. 

Four thousand million dollars’ worth of money 
abroad, some of it hot, must be a major element in 
world finance, and it may often seem to be a decisive 
one. Hot money has been much abused ; yet money 
that is mobile between centres can play a very useful 
part in world payments, as it has done since 1957. It 
is also trué that in modern times the flow dictated on 


primary economic grounds may be upset by particular 
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national policies, from taxes to self-government. _ If 
governments wish to keep their policies independent 
of the opinion of foreign capitalists about them, they 
have an easy remedy: they should not take their money, 
or taking it, they should hold it in special reserve. It 


Competition in 


Britain’s plastics manufacturers are greatly 
increasing their capacity over the next 

few years. How will they fare against 
foreign competition ? 


ANUFACTURE of plastics has been one of Britain’s 
fastest-growing industries since the war ; pro- 
duction of all types of plastics topped 400,000 

tons last year, compared with 150,000 tons in 1950. The 
most spectacular growth has been in thermoplastics, 
with a more than fourfold increase in ten years—about 
240,000 tons (including imports) were sold in Britain 
last. year. Today the growth of demand is slowing 
down. After fantastic increases in earlier years, con- 
sumption of all plastics last year was only eight per cent 
higher than in i957, and home sales plus exports rose 
by only six per cent. Internationally, the boom years 
of the industry’s infancy are probably over. Overpro- 
duction and idle capacity appeared in the United States 
last year, owing partly to recession ; stocks of plastics, 
particularly of polyethylene and polyvinyl chloride, have 
risen and for some months there have been reports of 
idle capacity in several other countries, including 
Britain. Yet capacity to produce thermoplastics is still 
growing throughout the world as fast as ever. 

Against this background four British manufacturers 
appealed to the Board of Trade last December for pro- 
tection under the key industry duties for four thermo- 
plastic materials. The Board was able to reject this 
demand only after a special tribunal had put itself 
through a semantic hoop and proved to its own satisfac- 
tion and to no one else’s that these plastics were not 
synthetic organic chemicals and so did not qualify for 
protection. The import duty thus remained at ten per 
cent ad valorem, and was not raised to 334 per cent. But 
an important question raised then is worth repeating 
now : if Britain’s plastics manufacturers must seek 
tariff protection in order to meet foreign competition, 
ought they to be investing in so much new plant ? 

Admittedly, the plastics industries of Britain’s chief 
competitors have grown up largely behind high tariff 
walls ; the United States, Germany, Italy, France and 
Japan all have higher tariffs on thermoplastics than 
Britain has. Furthermore, some of these countries could 
have been dumping in Britain ; this is always difficult to 
Prove and the British manufacturers cannot be blamed 
for seeking the easy way to protection via the Key 
Industry route last. year. But the KID tribunal’s 
play upon words has. blocked-that route. How will 
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is unreasonable to blame the lenders for watching their 
own interests ; it is still more unprofitable to shoot at 
the banker they have retained to act or keep watch for 
them, If Zurich did not exist, many people would 
certainly have done their best to invent it. 


Thermoplastics 


British manufacturers fare without higher protection ? 
The question poses itself most sharply in the case of 
three of the four materials concerned in the KID hear- 
ings: polyethylene, polystyrene, and polyvinyl chloride. 
At present about 65,000 tons of normal polyethylene 
are made in Britain, chiefly by Imperial Chemical Indus- 
tries. Within a few months ICI will increase its capa- 
City to.90,000 tons a year, and new plants to make low- 
density polyethylene are being erected by Monsanto, 
Shell Chemicals, and Union Carbide. In addition, Shell 
Chemicals will make high-density polyethylene by the 
Ziegler process and polypropylene ; and British .Hydro- 
carbon Chemicals—a subsidiary of British Petroleum 
and the Distillers Company—will begin production of 
high-density polyethylene by the Phillips process. By 
1961, with these new plants, British capacity in “ poly- 
olefin” plastics will be over 150,000 toms a year. 
The present output of polystyrene is about 28,000 
tons a year, divided between Shell, Distillers and Mon- 
santo ; this will be increased by ‘almost half by 1961. 
Polyvinyl chloride, or pvc, is made by ICI and Distillers, 
and total capacity is now about 90,000 tons a year, 
although present output is somewhat less. New capacity 
has to be added in fairly large chunks in the plastics 
industry in order to achieve reasonable economies of 
scale—for polyethylene this means about 10,000 tons 
capacity at a cost of perhaps {4-5 million. But demand 
naturally rises more gradually ; no new plant can be 
expected to be fully employed at once. Against the new 
plant now planned in Britain and the inevitable increases 
in production by improvement of existing plant must be 
set the undoubted intensification of foreign competition 
and the questionable course of future demand. 
Foreign competition is most serious in pvc. Raw 
material costs are important in plastics, and several 
countries can apparently get materials more cheaply for 
pve than Britain can. Japan, whose exports to this 
country more than doubled in the last half of 1958, 
commands cheap supplies both of hydro-electric power 
and of chlorine. Japan could make over 200,000 tons 
of pvc ; such an export potential is bound to provide 
stiff competition to a higher-cost producer. Italy also 
probably makes cheaper pvc than Britain, using its 
cheap natural gas. The United States has similar 
advantages, plus those of a larger industry. 
Britain is competitively better placed in polystyrene. 
_ For one thing, manufacture of this plastic is essentially 
a batch process : additions to capacity are consequently 
small and more easy to match with sales promotion. It 
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has been argued that British manufacturers cannot cut 
their prices (and hence need a higher tariff in order to 
compete) because they provide a sizeable amount of 
after-sales technical service. This is probably true at 
present only in the case of polystyrene, which is usually 
blended and coloured by the manufacturer rather than 
the fabricator, and which consequently needs close 
technical guidance from its maker. British polystyrene 
producers can therefore probably compete with little 
difficulty in their home market despite slightly higher 
labour costs. For many other plastics such technical 
service is less important, particularly when their main 
uses have become fully established. And if fabricators 
prefer cheapness to technical service at extra cost, 
cannot British manufacturers meet them ? 

By the time that Shell Chemicals’ plant at Carring- 
ton reaches its full capacity of 45-50,000 tons a year, 
the industry will be well on its way to a polyolefin 
capacity of 200,000 tons a year. Competition from 
America has become steadily greater in polyethylene— 
as in pvc—since controls on dollar imports were 
removed last year. American manufacturers can now 
produce nearly 500,000 tons of polyethylene, both high- 
and low-density types ; they have had considerable idle 
capacity and have been cutting prices for over a year ; 
and convertibility may make the export market appear 
worth more effort than they may have devoted to it in 
recent years. Germany is also a serious competitor in 
both high- and low-density polyethylene, as is Italy in 
polypropylene ; both now have the benefit of the 
Common Market. World output of polyethylene may 
exceed 1 million tons within a very few years. 

These plastics are among the petroleum chemicals 
that companies make from gases produced either as 
joint products of the process of petroleum refining 
or by special cracking of oil fractions: the factors 
governing their costs are somewhat remote from the 
public eye. So, indeed, are the financial conditions of 
the companies or divisions that make them, nearly all of 
which are sections of big groups doing other things, and 
publish no separate accounts. British firms would appear 
to be on a fairly equal footing with each other in costs. 
Though there may be some slight difference in the 
cost of feedstocks, most British plant is of about 
the same’age and economic scale. But Shell appears to 
have stolen a march on other British companies by being 
the first to make high-density polyethylene and poly- 
propylene ona large scale here. The Ziegler process 
that Shell will use has taken some time to bring to a 
commercial scale in this country. But it has the advan- 
tage of using much lower temperatures and pressures 
than the method first discovered by ICI ; the product 
is tougher and more resistant to heat than the conven- 
tional material and also less permeable. Polypropylene, 
which is now being made by Montecatini in Italy and 
Hercules Powder in the United States, and with which 
ICI is known to have been experimenting, has proper- 
ties as promising as those of high-density polyethylene. 
In addition, it now has the advantage that propylene 
is at present much cheaper than ethylene in Britain. 
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Britain’s power to compete, therefore, may vary 
between companies as well as between products. 
What, then, is the outlook for demand ? The biggest 
fields for expansion in thermoplastics seem to be packag- 
ing—with the advantage for the manufacturer that the 
finished product is immediately and cheerfully destroyed 
—and the building industry. American experience has 
shown that the novelty which brought such enormous 
demand for plastics a few years ago may have almost 
worn off. The market for consumer goods, ¢ven in the 
most affluent and gadget-prone—not to say junk-prone 
—countries is certainly not a limitless one. 

Over one-third of the polyethylene and over one- 
sixth of the polystyrene now made go into packaging, 
either as film or in solid containers ; there are great 
possibilities for expansion in this field. The use of 
plastic film in packaging may easily double in the 
next three or four years—though the present tendency 
is to make the film thinner, so that the amount of 
plastic so used will not increase at the same rate. Pre- 
packaging of foods in plastic is in its infancy in Britain, 
and is bound to spread as self-service retailing increases, 
Solid and semi-solid containers are increasingly being 
made of plastic, particularly in cases where the cost of 
packaging is not important. 

High-density polyethylene may eventually be used in 
milk bottles (since it can stand high enough temperatures 
to be sterilised) ; polypropylene is believed to have 
wide potential applications both in packaging and in 
fibres. In addition, blending of high- and low-density 
types may be possible. But these new polyolefins illus- 
trate a potential problem. As well as competing—at a 
cost disadvantage in some cases—with such things as 
tinplate and glass, new plastics will also compete with 
each other and may replace existing plastics, exaggerat- 
ing the total problem of capacity rather than solving it. 
American assessments are that the uses of high- and 
low-density polyethylene will ultimately overlap by 
about 15 per cent ; like many of the industry’s estimates, 
this may be too optimistic. 

The use of plastics in the building industry may also 
offer the chance of great expansion : this will depend 
at least in part on the speed with which various technical 
problems are solved. For instance, high density poly- 
ethylene has been. tried in pipe ; but this material is 
not yet satisfactory for carrying hot water. _Plastic- 
coated metals and fibreboards, plastic panelling, and the 
expanded materials are bound to be used more widely. 
Finally, export markets for plastic—particularly in 
the underdeveloped countries within the Common- 
wealth and the sterling area where plastics fabrication 
is likely to increase and where there is no local manu- 
facturing industry—should certainly grow. 

But though demand will continue to rise, capacity is 
rising even faster. Within two years’ time, Britain’s 
capacity to make thermoplastics may exceed demand 
here by as much as 100,000-tons. A similar situation will 
be felt throughout Europe, and in the United States. 
For the firms in the British industry, overcapacity is 
bound to mean much more bitter competition. 
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BUSINESS NOTES 


Level Again 


NDUSTRIAL output in January may have been as high as 
I in November and December, allowing for seasonal 
fluctuations, and the number of people unemployed in mid- 
February was effectively the same as in mid-January. 
Whether or not one puts it down to an impulse of freer 
hire-purchase that seems, from the February records of con- 
tracts made, largely to have spent itself, industrial 
activity seems from these latest signs to have levelled off 
again at a rate about 2 per cent above the low level of 
last summer. 

Since even motor output fell in January, owing to strikes 
and model changes, it would not have been surprising to 
see a fall in output indicated for January: there are certainly 
plenty of other industries producing less than before. In 
fact the index is expected to be 106-107, against figures of 
107 for both November and December ; these are season- 
ally adjusted figures, and for the latest month are none too 
certain. There is not much sense in straining to refine inter- 
pretation of figures that have varied no more than two points 
upward or downward since output first attained that level 
of 107 in autumn, 1955. As a statistician concerned with 
these matters commented last autumn : “I am constantly 
being asked whether I can discern any trend in the 
index, as if it’s difficult. It’s as plain as ever—dead 
horizontal.” 

Between January and February the number of people 
wholly unemployed fell by 1,000 to 549,000, and the 
number temporarily stopped dropped by 11,000. The 
change in numbers wholly unemployed is insignificant, as 
one ordinarily expects at this time of year ; and the Ministry 
of Labour reckons that better weather for builders and 
farmers would completely account for the fall in the number 
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temporarily unemployed between January and February. 
Nor, allowing for the season, did the number of vacant jobs 


on offer alter. Communiqué from all fronts: “ Situation 
unchanged.” 


GILT-EDGED 


Khrushchev’s Market 


NCERTAINTY still hovers as a dampening influence over 

the stock markets, and in the past week international 
political influences have assumed particular importance. 
Unfavourable signs from Moscow depressed both gilt-edged 
and industrials at the end of last week. Gilt-edged were 
also hit by the disturbances in Central Africa—which 
naturally had a sharper impact on. Rhodesian government 
stocks and on Rhodesian mining shares—and by the further 
rise in the Treasury bill rate last Friday to over 3} per 
cent, compared with under 3 per cent a fortnight before. 


Gross redemption yields 
€ per cent 
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The discount market, and the outside tenderers, now seem 
to have written off the likelihood of an early reduction in 
Bank rate. News that the banks had made further sub- 
stantial sales of gilt-edged in the four weeks to mid- 
February, and the indication that bank liquidity might 
require further sales, added another bear influence. But 
by the middle of this week, when Mr Macmillan’s Russian 
tour closed on a happier note, gilt-edged were recovering. 
The vacillations of the market in line with the temperature 
of East-West relations at the moment reflects the decisive 
major uncertainty, troubling every financial centre in 
Europe, of the significance of Mr Khrushchev’s deadline 
for Berlin. 

The shape of the yield curve has shown little significant 
change for many months; though if expectations of a 
further reduction in Bank rate were to disappear altogether, 
yields at the short end will presumably rise. The curve 
still shows the slight but obstinate “hump” in medium- 
dated securities. 

These are the maturities too long for the banks and too 
short for the life funds. Arbitrage operations by dealers 
and by private investors attracted by the relatively high 
element of tax-free redemption profit prevents yields from 
getting too far out of line. But so far there has been little 
sign that the banks are going longer; ten years is still 
usually the limit, and ventures into the Conversion 19748 


. are isolated. The banks’ eyes remain fastened on advances, 


and their memories on their recent gilt-edged losses. 








STERLING 


Modest Gold Gain 


TERLING has been firm this week, rising to $2.814 against 
the US dollar and showing notable gains on the D-mark 
and Swiss franc. A notable feature of the European 
exchange markets has been the weakening of the Swiss 
franc against the dollar, which is attributed not to last week’s 
reduction in the Swiss Bank rate from 2} to 2 per cent—— 
Bank rate has no effective importance in the Swiss market— 
but rather to purchases of foreign shares by Switzerland’s 
newly formed European unit trusts. Dealers in sterling 
have evidently not shared the pessimistic interpretation in 
some press comment of the latest figures of the reserves. 
The reserves rose by £16 million, or $45 million, in 
February, and stood at $3,156 million at the end of the 
month. There was again no settlement through the multi- 
lateral clearing under the unfavourable terms of the 
European Monetary Agreement. The rise in the reserves 
is much smaller than the true increase in January, adjusting 
for the lag in settlements with the old European Payments 
Union. But the January increase was swollen not only by 
receipts from Reynolds Metals’ purchases of British 
Aluminium stock, but also by a big backwash of money that 
had been temporarily lost in December, in anticipation of 
the exchange realignment. The February increase is only 
a little below the average true monthly increase in December 
and January together. At this season, the reserves should 
be doing better, and the gain was smaller than in previous 
yeats. Omens in the market are still good, and there has 
been little sign of significant withdrawals of funds, in 
response either to election fears or to the Rhodesian troubles. 
The gold figures of coming months will be closely 
scrutinised, with allowance for the $200 million to be repaid 
to the International Monetary Fund before the end of 
April, as a first instalment of the Suez drawing of $561 
million. 


Sterling Balances Rise 


MORE arresting revelation is that in the last quarter 
A of 1958 the sterling balances of other countries rose 
by £80 million (though sterling held by the World Bank 
and other non-territorial organisations fell by £13 million); 
so that in the year 1958 as a whole Britain did not con- 
tinue to repay sterling liabilities to other countries. These 
increased by a net £76 million in the year. The balances 
of other sterling countries fell rather more than that, but 
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(€ million) 
End Overseas Non- Of which | 
of sterling sterling Dollar OEEC All 
periods area countries area countries | countries 

1957 :— 

March..... 2,917 568 50 199 3,485 

June ...... 2,925 569 50 205 3,494 

September. 2790 583+ 30 276* | 3,373 

December . 2,700 570 35 260 3,270 
1958 :— 

March..... 2,629 613 42 279 3,242 

fune..5.c.8 2,624 647 44 306 3,271 

September --- 2,580 686 39 350 3,266 

December 2,618 728 48 372 3,346 





* Rise reflects German central bank’s 1957 deposit of £68 mn. ; its 
— for purchases of arms is reflected in the figures for the second half 
of 1958. 
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balances of the non-sterling countries rose by £158 million, 
of which £42 million was in the last three months. At 
£728 million on December 31, these balances were the 
highest since 1955 ; and they certainly increased in the new 
year following the establishment of external convertibility. 

The change in the last quarter of 1958 was that the 
balances of the overseas sterling countries rose—by £38 
million—for the first time since mid-1957. The last 
quarter has not in the past been notably favourable 
seasonally to the overseas countries. One important prop 
must have been from external capital. India in particular 
checked the drain on its reserves by taking large loans from 
international creditors, including Britain. If the overseas 
countries have managed to check their drawings on the 
sterling bank, pressure on the central reserves will be 
relieved. The relief that comes from the accumulation 
of balances by bankers and merchants in non-sterling 
countries is also useful—though no oné ever knows how 
long this cushion will remain, and the authorities are 
doubtless prepared to meet withdrawals when the time 
comes. : 


AGREEMENT WITH EGYPT 


Trade Back to Normal 


R the first time for nearly three years trade between 
Britain and Egypt can be conducted in a normal way. 
The financial and commercial agreement* frees Egypt's 


_Sterling balances, all of which were blocked in mid-1956 


after Egypt seized the Suez Canal. The old restrictions on 
the No. 2 account have not been re-imposed by the Bank 
of England. Deducting the £27} million earmarked for 
compensation, Egypt’s sterling balances are now down to 
£414 million. Another debit will be the sums that former 
residents willbe allowed to transfer from their Egyptian 
funds, or from the sale of property. As permission is to be 
granted immediately for such transfers up to £E5,000, and 
may be granted for more, the total sum could run into 
several million pounds. Egypt also has the small special 
current account opened to receive canal dues and sterling 
payments from third countries. Releases from the sterling 
balances, which have to finance imports from Britain and 
other countries as well, are to be strictly controlled. A 
report from Cairo states that the maximum allocation for 


' “ordinary ” imports is to be £6 million ; presumably this 


refers to annual imports of consumer goods. The rest 
is to used to pay for capital goods for the development 
programme. 

In the face of the obstacle placed in their way, British 
exports to Egypt were remarkably high last year. After 
falling from £22.7 million in 1956 to £2.3 million in 1957, 
exports last year rose to £12.8 million, covering a wide 
range of goods. While a large part of these exports were 
presumably paid for through the special account, some have 
probably been financed by exchange deals through third 
countries, or paid for in dollars. 

Nor have Egypt’s sales to Britain been completely 
extinguished ; here, too, means of payment have been found. 
Imports from Egypt fell from £7.3 million in 1956 
only £690,000 in 1957, and then rose to £2 million last 
year, Britain has not been buying cotton, but in both 
1957 and 1958 imports of onions, another Egyptian staple, 
exceeded £500,000. It is difficult to be optimistic about 


*Cmnd. 639. 
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‘“‘Had to ride hard 
to meet the boss... 


took me three days to do it. Took him only one night 7 


from Europe. He flew Swissair—that means a lot, for he’s 
“a very tough man to please!” Yes, men of experience 
know that smoothness, speed and service-plus distinguish 
each Swissair flight! 

And whatever your destination, Swissair offer every week 
twelve flights to the Middle East... . nine to North America 
. .. Services to South America every Sunday and Thursday 
... to the Far East every Tuesday and Friday. Luxurious 
First or unrivalled Tourist Class, each flight is swift and 
smooth with weather-radar . . . each meal brings a well- 
dined, well-wined satisfaction. See your Travel Agent. 


+ SWISSAIR 


worldwide 


Offices in LONDON - MANCHESTER * GLASGOW - BIRMINGHAM - DUBLIN 


A tale of Twenty-two Cities 


From Tunisia to India, from Aden to Iraq are the Cities, twenty-two 

of them—in fifteen states. They all 

have this in common: every one is 

in an area where a dramatic trans- 

formation is taking place, a trans- 

formation from a traditional past to 

modern statehood. Every one, too, 

contains a branch of The British 

Bank of the Middle East, a Bank - : . 

dating back to 1889 and closely 
associated with the rapid development 
taking place today. 
Tunisia, Libya, Lebanon, The United 
Arab Republic, Syrian Region, Iraq, 
Jordan, Saudi Arabia, Kuwait, Bahrain, 
Qatar, Muscat and Oman, Dubai and 

5 Sharjah, Aden and India: these are 

theterritories where The British Bank 

of the Middle East operates. It has 

intimate knowledge and experience 

oftheir political, economicandfinan- 

cial affairs. If you are interested in 

new markets and the limitless 

possibilities of development in this 

vast area, The British Bank of the 

Middle East can give you the reliable help and advice you need. 


THE BRITISH BANK 
OF THE MIDDLE EAST 


Incorporated by Royal Charter 1889 
HEAD OFFICE: 7 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 


Telephone: MANsion House 2643 (6 lines) 
Capital & Published Reserves £4,272,000 
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it was on, 


You have probably said that at one time or another. 
Perhaps it was when you read the reviews of 
Granada’s plays, like ALL MY SONS, A MEMORY OF 
TWO MONDAYS, GARDEN OF LONELINESS Or NO FIXED 
ABODE; or after one of Granada’s special shows 


like HOMOSEXUALITY AND THE LAW or weekly 
programmes like SEARCHLIGHT and WE WANT 
AN ANSWER and entertainment programmes like 
‘CHELSEA at nine’ which have introduced the 
world’s greatest artistes to television. 


have watched 
it!” 


Might we suggest you enter in your diary Granada’s next play 
ITV March 17th at 8.30 pm 


The Skin of Our Teeth by rrornton 
WILDER will introduce to television drama MISS 
VIVIEN LEIGH. You will also see George Devine, 
Margaret Rawlings, Ruth Dunning, David McCallum, 
Perlita Nielson. Thornton Wilder’s famous comedy 
is a saga of the human race, as represented by George 
Antrobus, his wife, and two children, and their general 


GRANADA TV 


utility maid Sabina. The Antrobuses have survived 
fire, flood, pestilence, a hundred depressions and 
a thousand wars. They are the true offspring of 
Adam and Eve, victims of all the ills that flesh is 
heir to. They have survived each calamity by the 
skin of their teeth. The play is a tribute to their 
indestructibility. 
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British purchases of cotton. Egyptians are apt to accuse 
Lancashire of letting politics influence its buying ; Lanca- 
shire replies that it simply buys in the cheapest market. 
The Sudan, not Egypt, is the cheapest source of long-staple 
cotton now. Prices have fallen so far that certain Sudan 
‘grades have not only lost their traditional premium but cost 
slightly less than a broadly comparable American cotton. 
‘Once spinners have learned to make do with different types 
of cotton they are reluctant to change back again ; moreover, 
technical changes have diminished’ demand for the long- 
staples. Egypt, in turn, has obtained new markets in Com- 
munist countries, which now take about 60 per cent of its 
‘total exports. But, like the Sudan, it has a big crop this 
season, and has every reason to try to expand its sales. 


Whose Responsibility ? 


HE £27} million to be paid by Egypt in compensation 
4 has to cover all claims for property sold or nationalised 
and also compensation for damage to sequestrated property 
which Egypt is to return. The value.of this was estimated 
by the Chancellor in the Commons debate at well over {100 
million and probably £130 million ; this figure includes 
the oil companies seized by the Egyptians, which are being 
returned under a separate agreement. An annex provides 
that British owners will be liable to pay sequestration 
charges to the Egyptian Sequestrator in return for his “ pro- 
tection,” up to a total of {E24 million. 

But the hardest cases are likely to arise among owners 
of “ Egyptianised ” property. The Chancellor revealed that 
total claims reached £45 million for business properties, 
and a few more million for land. Who should square the 
difference between this and what Egypt is to pay ? . The 
Government refused to accept the commitment; and it 
bluntly points out that business men are apt to take a rosy 
view of their lost assets when making claims. 

People who invest in countries where political risks are 
high count that risk in their calculations, and often demand 
and get high current returns to justify it. If the’ Govern- 
ment were to underwrite their capital for them they would 
have it both ways, and might fail to take the proper pre- 
cautions. That is the objection to proposals being mooted 
in some countries for Government insurance—this of course 
on payment of premiums—of capital assets abroad. 

The present case is not so straightforward. It is arguable 
that what has befallen British property owners must be laid 
at the door, not of the Egyptian government, but of HMG. 
But that line of retreat from the general principle, obviously, 
is ruled out for the Government on political grounds. Con- 
sequently, when the Foreign Compensation Commission has 
at length totted up individual claims, interested parties may 
hear how much they will be paid out in the pound. For 
the present, neither the big concerns such as Barclays DCO 
nor the many small owners have any clear idea of what they 
will receive, and when. 


CREDIT TREND 


Advances and Gilt-edged 


HE banks are still increasing their advances and selling 
investments to pay for them ; and although the autho- 
rities have been helping the gilt-edged market to absorb 
the sales, their repayments of floating debt in this season 
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of tax inflows have been big enough to squeeze liquidity 
ratios at a number of banks very near the conventional 
minimum of 30 per cent. Since the season of Exchequer 
repayment of floating debt is not yet over, the banks may 
have to sell more gilt-edged. The changes in disposition 
of bank assets since the lifting of the credit squeeze are 


LONDON CLEARING BANKS 


(£ million) 
February Change on 
18, uly, 
1959 Month 1958 Year 
‘ Sp tetceteeeeeeees 6,631-7 —303-8 — 38:8 +231-3 
Net ” Deposits. ...... 6,340-2* —274-6 — 27:°4 +219-7 
(6,243 -8t) 

Liquid Assets ............. 2,140-9 —280-4 —I16-1 —112-6 
Qa see Uisccawcscvee 533-0 — 37-8 — 10-2 + 18-1 
Call Money ............ 470-3 — 3:0 + 55:4 + 55:9 
Treasury. adh Gaede se 1,005-1 —234-9 —194-7 —202-1 

MOR GME ih cckccsccce 132-5 — 47 + 33-4 + 15-5 

Investments and Advances . . . 4,212-7 
Investments............ 1,961-5 — 59-4 —231:4 —122-4 
a, he ie 2,251 -2 + 81-3 +334-7 +455. 


as Excluding items in course of collection. + Excluding all transit items. 
Excluding transit items, except for changes on July and on year. 


now very considerable. In the seven months since July, 
advances have risen by £335 million, while investment 
portfolios have been reduced by £231 million (in part as 
a result of running off the January maturity). In the latest 
four weeks to February 18, sales of gilt-edged were £59} 
million ; advances rose by £81 million. This marks a 
quickening of the earlier pace, but may reflect no more 


than the seasonal influence of borrowing to help meet the 
tax bill. 


BUILDING SOCIETIES 


‘The First Reduction 


HE Leicester Permanent, a member of the Building 
a: Societies Association but not on the council, is the 
first to break with the association’s recommended rate for 
mortgage lending. It has given notice that from July 1st 
its rates on old mortgages, of which the highest is 6} per 
cent, will be reduced by one-half of one per cent, subject 
to a minimum of 54 per cent, and thar from March ist 
the rate on new mortgages is 54 per cent. But the Leicester 


_Permanent’s borrowing rates—3 per cent on deposits, 34 


per cent on shares and 33 per cent on fixed term shares, 
all net—are left unchanged and still conform to the associa- 
tion’s recommendations on share interest. 


The society justifies the reductions in mortgage rates on 
a number of grounds: the trend in long-term interest rates 
is sufficiently well-established to justify a “limited re- 
appraisal” of mortgage rates ; the inflow of new funds is 
rising ; and it is the society’s policy to give borrowers the 
benefit of lower rates at the earliest opportunity. This 
reduction entails a voluntary cut in margins, however, that 
could be undertaken only by a strong society. Leicester 
is that : it enters its investments in its books at market 
value ; its true reserve ratio remained unchanged last year at 
5.9 per cent ; its margin available for reserve appropriation 
improved from 4s. 3d. to 5s. 3d. per cent ; and its liquidity 
ratio rose from 12.2 to 14.2 per cent. The Leicester’s reserve 
ratio must be looked upon with envy by those societies that 
have been pursuing expansion. Leicester has by no means 
stood still, but it has always kept a careful watch on expenses. 
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Societies with reserve ratios less strong and keeping their 
eye on the requirements for trustee status would not gladly 
accept such a cut in their margins ; they are waiting for the 
moment when lending and borrowing rates can be brought 
down together. 

If the Budget produces a reduction in the standard rate 
of tax (and hence in the building societies’ composite rate) 
margins for building up reserves will be improved. If, as 
well, the next few months see the long-delayed reduc- 
tion in the association’s recommended rates, Leicester will 
have operated on a reduced margin for a limited quantity of 
money only. It is well placed to take that risk and 
is so placed itself that it can give almost immediate effect to 
any change in rates recommended by the association. In 
the meantime it will have earned goodwill of its borrowers, 
which will be of advantage if mortgage lending becomes 
freer and more competitive. 


The Halifax Giant 


ECAUSE of its size, strength and prestige, the Halifax 
B is much of a law unto itself in the building society 
movement. It is not a member of the association and from 
December 1st it has been charging less for mortgages and 
paying less on its shares than the association’s recommended 

rates with its mortgage rate at 53 per cent and its share 
interest rate at 3} per cent net. Its reserve ratio is less strong 
than that of the Leicester and it brought down its rates 
in such a way as to preserve its reserve margin. But for 
two months of its financial year it was offering less than 
its competitors on shares. That did not, as its figures for 
the full year reveal, lead to massive withdrawals. Investors 
remained loyal. But the Halifax did not gain its full share 
of the big influx of new funds of recent months into the 
building societies’ coffers. 


Years to January 3ist 


Receipts from investors 
Withdrawals by investors 
Net investment 
Mortgage advances 
Mortgage repayments 


Liquid assets 
Total assets 
Reserves 
Liquidity ratio 


17-9% 
Reserve ratio 


° 


That was to be expected and in a few months’ time if rates 
throughout the movement come down, as possibly they 
may, the managers of the Halifax will no doubt be able to 
say: that their independent line of action has done the 
society no harm. Indeed, it may create goodwill. And, 
more broadly it may do the other societies good to have 
their elbows jostled by this self-reliant competitor. Its 
power to compete is formidable: in the year to January 
31st, its total assets went up from £344 million to nearly 
£390 million and by a fairly stern system of rationing its 
mortgage advances were kept down to {66.7 million. Its 
net receipts from investors were down on the year from 
£35 million to £29 million, but as mortgage repayments 
were slightly up and as gilt-edged prices had improved its 
liquidity ratio rose from 17.9 to 18.2 per cent. The true 
ratio is even higher than this, for on January 31st the market 
value of its quoted investments was {2.7 million higher 
than their book value. But the Halifax’s operations last 
: year had a cost: its reserve ratio fell slightly to just under 
3-7 per cent. 
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INDUSTRIAL LOCATION 


Swansea—and Why Not? 


HE new factory being built for the Pressed Steel Com- 

pany at Crymlyn Burrows, near Swansea, will be the 
largest factory yet financed by the Government in a develop- 
ment area. It will be built by McAlpine’s at a cost of about 
£2 million ; work is expected to begin almost immediately, 
and completion is scheduled for next spring, at which time 
it will be leased to Pressed Steel by. Wales and Monmouth- 
shire Industrial Estates, on behalf of the Board of Trade. 
Although the company will receive neither the rent rebate 
not the partial rent “holiday” which the Government 
announced last month that it will give to some companies 
in development areas, Pressed Steel has stated that some 
financial consideration was received from the Government, 
and the Board of Trade have repeated that all factories 
within development areas are let at rentals lower than would 
be needed to cover the cost of new building. 

The new factory will house the company’s “ Prestcold ” 
refrigerator division. All production of refrigerators— 
which is now located at Oxford and at Theale, near Reading 
—will be transferred to South Wales, and eventually 
doubled there. Subsequently, other domestic appliances may 
also be made at Crymlyn Burrows ; employment is expected 
to reach 2,000 within 18 months after occupation of the 
new plant, and 4,000 after about five years. Production of 
car bodies can then be increased at Oxford and at Theale ; 
the company also makes car bodies—but not refrigerators— 
at its plant at Swindon. 

The choice of South Wales for the new plant appears to 
be a fortunate one, both for the Government and for Pressed 
Steel. It will be close to supplies of flat steel and in an area 
where adequate supplies of labour should be available for 
some time to come—an especially important consideration 
for a manufacturer of consumer goods whose production 
may expand appreciably within the next few years. Trans- 
port costs are probably insignificant for so expensive a 
finished article as a refrigerator, and the company should 
benefit from concentrating on car bodies at its other 
plants, where—especially at Oxford—further expansion 
might otherwise be difficult. On the other side, Pressed 
Steel will have furthered the Government’s policy for deal- 
ing with black spots of unemployment ; if it has been lucky 
enough to get some sort of concessionary rental for doing 
this, so much the better. 


COMMONWEALTH DEVELOPMENT 


More Money for CDFC 


HE Commonwealth Developmerit Finance Company, 
Te up in 1953, is seeking more capital in order to play 
a more active role in its task of providing money for 
Commonwealth development, especially in association with 


private enterprise. Total commitments shown in the last 
balance sheet were no more than £14} million ; and it is 
clear that shortage of permanent finance has been the limit- 
ing factor. The capital consists of 8,250,000 “ A” shares 
of £1 subscribed by 91 industrial, commercial and financial 
companies ; but this is only 2s. paid. The Bank of England 
has subscribed 6,750,000 “ B” shares of £1, now tos. paid. 
Thus the total paid up capital is £4.2 million ; the com- 
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pany’s bank advances on March 31, 1958, were £5} million. 

It is now proposed that both classes of capital should be 
increased. Lord Godber, chairman of CDFC, this week 
invited subscriptions from a number of additional large 
industrial and commercial companies. At the same-time, 
the Bank of England is prepared to take up further “B” 
shares, while remaining a minority shareholder. The com- 
pany also intends, when market conditions are propitious, to 
raise loan capital at long term. The announcement refers to 
the increase in the demand for development capital in the 
Commonwealth highlighted at the Montreal conference last 
September. But nothing is said about the plan mooted at 
Montreal for participation in the capital of CDFC by other 
Commonwealth central banks. Plainly there has been no 
tush to subscribe. Money has to come from Britain. 


DRIVE-IN BANKS 


Through the Looking Glass 


wo English clearing banks have taken the plunge and 

built into new branches facilities for the reception of 
customers who cannot or would prefer not to leave their 
motor cars. The Westminster Bank was first with a drive-in 
bank in the suburbs of Liverpool, and last Monday the 
Minister of Transport opened a new branch of Martins at 
Charles Street in the heart of Leicester. Basically, all that 
is needed is a carriageway that allows the motorist to 
manceuvre himself off the high road and alongside the bank, 
and a sliding drawer to take his cheque and return his 
cash. Martins’ new drive-in branch consists of much more 
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refined paraphernalia. In this case the motorist leaves 
the road and enters a tunnel resembling the entrance to 


-many hotel garages in the centre of cities. The entrance is 


guarded by a power-operated shutter door. The incoming 
motorist passes a photo-electric cell and an audible signal 
warns the cashier of his approach. He will then be greeted 
by a smiling lady cashier from behind her bullet-proof 
window. Speech is transmitted by microphone and loud- 
speaker, and an electrically operated steel drawer, part of 
an ¢laborate desk imported from America, moves out to 
receive customer’s tokens. The motorist then circles the 
bank and re-enters the thoroughfare. The Westminster’s 
apparatus is simpler and has been largely devised by its 
own staff. 7 

The cost of a drive-in window is high, but not pro- 
hibitively so. Many bankers dispute its usefulness on the 
grounds either that the money could be spent to better 
effect on the provision of other facilities, or that the type 
of transaction that can be handled is severely limited. 
Barclays and the Midland, among others, have considered 
this facility, and have rejected it. Few would claim that 
the drive-in bank can contribute more than a mite towards 
the solution of the parking problem or that security is 
very much enhanced. But a bank that is prepared to spend 
considerable sums on the comfort and aesthetic content of 
its branches should not stand its ground if customers after 
all display a preference to remain outside the bank. If the 
new branches attract customers, then competition will 
ensure that they will spread, as they have in America and 
to a limited extent on the Continent. Consumers are often 
prepared to pay for apparently frivolous comforts, 





: Planet XI 


mn HE American rocket that travelled 
S- to and past the moon this week to 
a become the sun’s eleventh planet brings 
Id the Americans more or less level with 


the Russians in the new art of moon- 
manship. It is assumed that, like the 
Americans, the Russians had had four 


-d previous tries before they succeeded in 
I- reaching the moon on the fifth attempt. 
xy It is suspected, on rather less reliable 
1g evidence, that the Russian rocket fired 
early in January deviated slightly from 
its planned track, which should have 
led to a direct hit on the moon. The 
American Pioneer IV is also fraction- 
ally off course. According to the ploys 
of the game, the Russians score on two 
counts: their rocket was 240 times as 
heavy and it was launched eight weeks 
Ys sooner than the American. Science, 
ay however, will not remember a gap as 
or small as this, only the value of the 
th information sent back by these trail 
st blazers in outer space. 
is Scientific Possibilities: Moonman- 
ite ship apart, the value of the probes 
“ depends on how much they can learn, 
‘al in the limited time their batteries 
- remain alive, about conditions immedi- 
a ately above the atmosphere, near the 
id. 


moon and in the waste of cosmic space 
lying between earth, moon and sun. 





This is not as empty as it would seem 
and the probes should take readings 


over a fair range of space from the’ 


launching pad to the point where the 
package of instruments go into inter- 
minable orbit round the sun. 

The two most pressing questions to 
which scientists want an answer are 
(a) what causes and keeps going the 
two totally unexpected and possibly 
very important belts of radiation round 
the earth discovered by earlier rockets 
and (b) whether the moon has a 
magnetic field. If it has, conventional 
ideas about the origins of the moon 
and whether it has a cold dead core, 


or a hot molten one, will have to be 


revised. Unfortunately Pioneer IV is 
too far off course to be of much help 
here, and if the Soviet Planet X dis- 
covered anything of note, the Russians 
have not said so. 


Practical Importance: Interest in 
outer space is no longer limited to 
academic geophysics. The US Air 
Force plans to send manned aircraft 
to heights of 100 miles this summer, 
well outside the “normal” limits of 
the atmosphere. Once men begin to 
fly at this altitude it becomes impera- 
tive to get accurate reading of condi- 





tions through which the aircraft fly, 
which are considerably more directly 
influenced by conditions in outer space. 
High altitude rockets can take more 
useful readings here than satellites 
since they take measurements over a 
greater distance whereas satellites make 
readings on a single orbit over a con- 
siderable sequence of time. 


But now that these massive military 
rockets have become beaten into what 
still looks a lethal type of ploughshare 
it is pertinent to ask whether they have 
to be built on a scale capable of travel- 
ling all the way to the moon. The 
moon is 250,000 miles away, while 
many of the most important 
phenomenon, such as the radiation 
belts, lie well within 100,000 miles of 
the earth. What scientists most require 
are not tantalising snippets of informa- 
tion transmitted erratically as the 
rocket hurtles into space, but a con- 
trolled series of readings from a large 
number of small rockets rather than one 
big one. Much useful data could be 
learned from fitting some of them with 
hydrogen or high explosive warheads to 
be exploded at great distances from 
the earth. The scientific uses of a 
controlled explosion above the atmos- 
phere have not received the attention 
they deserve, probably because it is 
the kind of ploy that would lose marks 
in moonmanship and spacemanship. 
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Silver and the Franc 


HE silver market, which had been fairly firm since mid- 
December, has become exceptionally strong following 
‘the announcement of a new coinage plan by the French 
Government. Against the modern trend of replacing expen- 
sive silver coin by copper and nickel, France intends to 
give the new “heavy franc” the metallic solidity of an 
impressive new silver coin. This is expected to be either 
0.835 or 0.70 fine. The principal new coins will be of 2, 5 
and possibly 10 “ heavy ” francs (each equal to 100 of the 
present francs). Doubtless it is hoped that precious 
metal will help to restore domestic confidence in the new 
franc ; but this psychological gimmick must be more ex- 
pensive than knocking off the two noughts. The minting 
programme will absorb between 20 million and 30 million 
ounces of silver. The French Government has already 
purchased considerable quantities—and the bulk has come 
from Russia. But some of the buying has been through the 
London market, and it has been the principal influence in 
lifting the price of silver from 763d. an ounce a month ago 
to 794d. this week. 

Newly mined silver reaching the London market, mainly 
from Australia and Burma, normally covers essential indus- 
trial demand. When coinage orders come on the market as 
they have done on a minor scale from Austria, and more 
recently and more, vigorously from France, the limitations 
of available supplies are immediately revealed. “The impact 
of such demand is to some® extent cushioned by occasional 
sales of .demonetised.coin. "The. Bank of England _is still 
prepared at times to accommodate the market, but in very 
modest amounts. ’ 
coinage demand from France may have to be remedied by 
sales of silver by the US: Treasury. Silver in New. York 
has now risen to over 91 cents, the ‘figure at which:the US 
Treasury i is empowered, though not compelled; to sell silver 
from its surplus stocks. The London and New York quota- 


tions have been leap-frogging and the London price touched :* - 
Whether it will” 


this week is the highest since 1957. 
go higher still must depend on the readiness of the US 
Treasury to sell. 


COMMERCIAL TELEVISION 


Welcoming A Newcomer 


NCE nuclear power equities caught the investor’s fancy. 
QO More recently the equity stocks of the commercial 
television contractors have been doing so. The two booms 
have had a very different flavour. Speculation on nuclear 
power could be attached to the stocks of well established 
electrical companies whose equiti¢s already enjoyed a broad 
market ; to get into commercial television meant scrambling 
for a limited number of shares in a narrow market and in 
some ‘cases through the back door of the stock exchange. 
The nuclear power boom was intended for the long pull. 
The commercial television boom is based on the present fact 
of enormously expanded profits and dividends. That is 
why a direct stake in commercial television—or even an 
indirect stake through the shareholding companies whose 
equities are quoted—costs so much. But except in the 
special case of the Granada Group (whose profits because 
of its agreement with Associated Rediffusion have not yet 


~The’ dearth of supplies revealed by the - 
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rocketed) the yields offered by TV shares are not risibly 
thin. That is as it should be, for the initial impetus which 
turned losses into fat profits ina few months is spent and 
earnings and dividends cannot now: be expected to go on 
expanding at their old rate. The ¢ ‘year’s earnings 
may ‘even receive a check if, the Independent Television 
Authority orders contractors to Cut their peak advertising ; 

this it may very well do since the tendency to: concentrate 
advertisements. on the most popular viewing times (provided 
the average over the day as a whole did not exceed six 
minutes an hour) has begun to attract. considerable parlia- 


mentary. attention. 


A welcome was given to TWW, dag contractors for Wales 


‘ and the West of England, when dealings began ‘in its, 5s. 


non-voting shares under rule 162 (2), which provides for 
specific bargains to be made with the Council’s permission 
in unquoted stocks, on the assurance that the company will 
seek a fully fledged quotation this summer. Dealings were 
expected to begin at 35s. but the opening price on Wednes- 
day was 39s. corresponding to a yield basis of about 7% per 
cent, on a-584. per cent dividend, which is the equivalent 
rate on the new capital to the payments made last year. In 
that calendar year, the company turned a loss of £70,509 
into a gross profit of £873,105. 


ENERGY POLICY 


Freer Imports of Fuel. 


N the last of three lectures to the London ‘School of 
Economics upon “ The Political Economy of Energy,” 


'Dr Georg Tugendhat this week propounded an energy 


policy that he thought might be fitting for this-country in 
the era of convertibility: one based upon buying all our 
fuel. in the cheapest market, wherever in the “world that 
might be, Practically, this would mean importing coal as 
freely as we now import oil and propose to import elec- 
tricity and possibly natural gas. Since the war only the 


~ National Coal Board has occasionally been authorised to 


import coal, at times when the landed price has been far 
higher than prices here. ‘Customers such as the Associated 
Portland Cement Company can buy a cargo of Russian fuel 
oil, but would not at present get a licence to buy a cargo 
of Polish coal if they wanted to ; the Gas Council can import 
2,000 tons of Texas methane, but could not buy one ton of 
Pennsylvania carbonisation coal. 

Dr Tugendhat was not too clear about what the results 
of such a change in policy might be. On the one hand, 
he instanced the possibility of landing American coal in 
Europe at $11-12 a ton today ; this is well below the cost of 
freight alone two years ago. He believed that American 
coal-owners were prepared to buy their own ships and 
guarantee 15-20 year contracts at fixed cif prices (fixed to 
reflect today’s unremunerative level of Atlantic freights ?). 
On the other hand, he said that all our foreign competitors 
protect home-produced fuels in one way or another and that 
“we should afford the same advantages to our fuel indus- 
tries, provided always that price levels to the consumer do 
not exceed those in force elsewhere.” He thought it would 
not be impossible to produce about 100 million tons of coal 
from the East Midlands and North-Eastern divisions of the 
National Coal Board at “ internationally competitive ” cost ; 
but went on elsewhere ambiguously to suggest that the level 
of British coal output which could be maintained at com- 
petitive costs “ would be much higher than anyone of us is 
prepared to forecast today.” 
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acct? 


If you like the ‘feel’ of a finely engineered car, the response of a sports-tuned 
engine, the positive feel of good steering, sureness in cornering—if you value these 
things, the Riley One-Point-Five is for you. It’s a smaller Riley with a 1} litre 
sports-tuned engine with 68 b.h.p. output! Acceleration through the gears is 
sparkling and there’s an extra-high top gear which is the equivalent of an over- 
drive. This car is beautifully finished too with polished walnut finish and real 
leather upholstery. It gives you Magnificent Motoring with real economy. 
See it in your Riley Dealer’s Showroom. 





RILEY MOTORS LTD., Sales Division, Cowley, Oxford 
London Showrooms: 55/56 Pall Mall, S.W.1. 


Overseas Division: Nuffield Exports Lid., Oxford and 41/46 Piccadilly, W.1 


FOR MAGNIFICENT MOTORING 


You'll love 
the lively 





For silky-smooth 
siz-cylinder power 
and luxurious 


Two-Point-Siz. 
Price £940 
plus £471.78. P.T. 






Every RILBY carries a 

12 MONTHS’ WARRANTY 

and is backed by Europe’s most 
comprehensive service—B.M.C. 
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Is your baby discovering the glass age? 


oe: BABY grows up in a world of glass. Many of his foods, drinks 
and medicines come in it. No wonder! Only glass is pure enough — 
and mothers know it. Glass never affects what’s in it. It’s clean—- and you 
can see it’s clean. It makes the most hygienic containers of all. 


More manufacturers are choosing glass 


Manufacturers of all kinds of products - for | nowincludethe Glass Packaging Advisory Bureau, 
grown-ups as well as babies -are using glass | set up to solve the manufacturer’s problems and 
containers more and more. United Glass Ltd. | to develop new packaging for him. If you could 
give them the service they need. Their facilities | use glass in your packaging, please get in touch. 


UNITED GLASS 


Britain’s leading makers of glass containers 


United Glass Ltd., 8 Leicester Street, London, W.C.2. Telephone : GERrard 8611. Telegrams : Glaspak, Lesquare, London 
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It is clear that British coal cannot long command 2 price 
higher than imported coal can be landed for—though Dr 
Tugendhat might bear in mind that until eighteen months 
ago bringing it into line with world prices would have meant 
putting it up substantially. It is not, in effect, wholly 
insulated from world compétition on price at present. The 
prices of American coal and natural gas, plus freights, 
already set a ‘ceiling to fuel oil prices here, which are low 
enough to take an increasing share of markets where oil 
‘competes with British coal. But in the shape of coal, 
imported fuel could certainly compete in the Coal Board’s 
remaining markets as well. Reactions to this quite powerful 
thesis of Dr Tugendhat’s will be partly political. But 





economically they will depend also upon one’s assumptions | 


about long-term trends in cost, which are less easy to 
speculate about than, say, those in the period of surplus 
capacity that now besets fuel industries everywhere in the 
world. As he says “ there is plenty of fossil fuel in the free 
world.” But not everybody would agree that “ we can state 
with equal certainty that the cost of exploration, production, 
processing and transportation could be reduced greatly 
below the present levels.” 


COPPER 


Strikes and the Market 


TRIKES and fears of strikes continue to pull copper prices 

higher. The American custom smelters, more sensitive 
to market pressure than the integrated producers, have 
raised their prices by another half cent to 32 cents a lb 
({256 a ton), which is two cents above the producers’ price. 
Copper is short in the United States. Consumers have been 
ordering extra supplies in case American miners go on 
strike in the summer before a new wage contract is settled, 
and now strikes have occurred at an Arizona smelter and 
a Chilean mine. There is no shortage in Europe, but the 
London market has been influenced by American events, 
and still more by the troubles in Africa, which could spread 
to the Rhodesian copperbelt. Cash metal closed in London 
on Thursday at £246 a ton, a rise of £5 on the week. It 
is not profitable to send copper from London to New York 
over the tariff of nearly £13 a ton, but if the margin between 
the two markets widened by another few pounds more, 
African and Chilean copper could flow direct to the United 
. ; freight costs to the USA and Europe are almost 

same. 


LABELLING 
—_—— 


All that Glisters ... 


H’. on the heels of the committee which declared that 
the public should know how much orange makes a 
Squash comes another report recommending that it should 
also know how much gilt is on the lily. When the tendency 
is to seek protection of the unsuspecting and frequently 
gullible consumer by clear, descriptive labels, it becomes im- 
portant to see that all industries keep in step. The report of 
the departmental committee on hallmarking of precious 
metals found that strict though the hallmarking regulations 
may scem, they have become encrusted, since they were first 
introduced in 1238, with a wealth of detail that makes them 
wellnigh incomprehensible to the uninitiated. The com- 


mittee picked its way through gold braid and silver wire, the 


ingenuities of the fake antique dealer, and innumerable 
exemptions. to hallmarking hallowed by history but not by 
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-anything else. It has now-recommended complete revision 


of the 30 or more statutes still in force, their extension to 


- platinum for which there is no legal standard in this country 


although there is in Europe, the inclusion of gem jewellery 
as well as ornaments made from precious metal only, and 
the amalgamation of several assay offices. 

Having completed this spring-cleaning operation, the 
committee then tackled a more difficult issue, the protection 
of the public from a range of loose descriptions such as 
“ gold filled,” “ rolled gold,” “ nickel silver” and a host of 
others which get attached to articles with little, if any, gold 
or silver in them. It now suggests that terms such as these 
should be given a legal definition, the Herculean task of 
seeing that they are correctly applied being left to 
the assay offices. It is no more difficult to test the gold or 
silver content of, say, a bracelet, than it is to test the fibre 
content of a piece of cloth. But the shifty jeweller selling 
“ solid ” gold is playing for higher stakes than the textile 
manufacturer who adds a little more rayon to his “ wool” 
cloth. The pursuit of every sub-standard trinket is not 
going to be easy ; that is no reason why it should not be 
attempted or at least threatened. 


RAW SUGAR 


Guessing the Surplus 


AW sugar on the “ free” world market is still about 
R 3.10 cents a lb, fob Cuba ; so far the drastic action 
taken by the International Sugar Council late last week has 
not brought about a rise, though it may have prevented 
a further fall. As the prevailing price under the sugar agree- 
ment was below 3.15 cents a lb export quotas could have 
been cut by the maximum of 20 per cent of the basic export 
tonnages. The council could not quite bring itself to do 
that, but it has made almost as big a cut and in a way that 
gives it more flexibility for future action than would other- 
wise have been the case. The minimum requirements of 
the free market in 1959 are now put at 5,580,000 metric 
tons, somewhat higher than the council’s previous estimate. 
Supplies available from non-member exporters are put at no 
more than 325,000 tons, which is well below certain private 
estimates. If that figure is fulfilled, exports from member 
countries would be 5} million tons, compared with the basic 
export tonnages of 6.4 million. 

Export quotas had already suffered an automatic cut of 
24 per cent of the basic tonnages, and have now been cut 
by another § per cent, or by 480,000 tons in all. In addi- 
tion, the council has decided that all exporters should hold 
back a quantity equal to 10 per cent of the basic tonnages, 
or 640,000 tons, “so long as market conditions warrant.” 
In effect the supply available from members is reduced to 
5,280,000 tons, thus balancing demand on paper. So early 
in the year no estimate of supply and demand can be better 
than an informed guess. Many private traders think that 
the council is under-estimating the true surplus ; the council 
thinks that they are exaggerating it. Time will show who 
is right. 

DISTRIBUTION 


The Organised Grocer 


“A “VOLUNTARY group” of grocers, the Wavy Line 

Grocers’ Association, announced this week that it had 
enrolled 1,400 members since it was launched on a full scale 
last September. Other associations of this type have also 
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increased their membership rapidly in the past year. The 
Spar organisation, which is strongly entrenched on the 
Continent, had only 72 full members at the end of 19§7, its 
first year of operation, and now has over 1,000; the Alliance 
of Individual Grocers, which was the first one to be formed 
in Britain five years ago, has risen from 340 members in 
1957 to 700 now. There are no reliable figures for the 
total number of retailers in these associations, but it is clear 
that they have been rising at a progressively increasing rate 
since resale price maintenance began to be broken down last 
year, These associations, originally formed to enable the 
independent grocer to match the large-scale buying of the 
multiple, have become more valuable as a defensive 
measure since the multiples and supermarkets began price 
competition in branded goods, from which the independents 
had previously felt themselves immune. 

Two kinds of voluntary association now exist in Britain. 
In a “ group,” one wholesaler supplies all the retailers with 
all the goods they buy, apart from any specialities he may 
not stock. In a “ voluntary chain,” several wholesalers get 
together with retailers to form a probably more widespread 
association, in which each wholesaler has a monopoly of 
one area, but co-operates with the others in matters such 
as advertising. Both give very much the same benefits ; 
the most important of these are the retailer’s freedom from 
concern about his buying, the wholesaler’s ability to limit 
his deliveries for each district to one large “ drop ” instead 
of many small ones, and the benefits of common advertising. 
The retailers are free to concentrate their time and working 
capital.on selling, while their combined purchasing power is 
great enough to obtain price concessions from manufacturers 
on goods that will be sold as “ special offers.” Most manu- 
facturers are now reconciled to seeing their goods sold at 
cut prices, and indeed glad of the extra volume of sales this 
may bring. Even so, though the manufacturer increases 
his sales, he is accepting a less dominant role in the distri- 
butive process. If the chains and groups follow the multiples 
and the co-operatives in asking for their own brand labels on 
products, as Spar does on the Continent and hopes to do 
here later this year, he may find himself one seat farther 
back. 


SECONDHAND JEWELLERY 


Purchase Tax Postponed 


aE Chancellor of the Exchequer, in a written answer, 
T told the House of Commons last week that the intro- 
duction of purchase tax on secondhand jewellery would be 
postponed to May Ist to give the trade time to adjust its 


business to the new conditions. The tax, which hitherto 
has been payable only on new jewellery at a rate of 30 per 
cent of the wholesale value, was to have taken effect on 
March 1st. Mr Amory said that he was considering the 
representations made by all sections of the trade and by the 
London auctioneers (who consider that taxation of second- 
hand jewellery would disrupt the market and seriously 
impair London’s standing as the leading international art 
market). At present he could see no practicable alterna- 
tive to the tax, “in view of the evidence of widespread 
malpractice disclosed by the investigations of the Customs 
and Excise.” This week a number of men in London and 
the provinces were charged with a conspiracy to defraud the 
revenue of purchase tax “ by subtle means and devices,” 
in particular by pretending that certain new jewellery was 
secondhand. 
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TANKERS 


A Packet of Sausages 


HE flexible “sausage” barge for liquid cargoes that 
E was invented by Professor W. R. Hawthorne in 1956 
and is being developed by Dracone Developments, Ltd., 
has now come one step nearer practical use. Last week a 
prototype barge carried a cargo of paraffin for Esso from 
Fawley to Newport, Isle of Wight, which is claimed to be 
the first commercial voyage by a flexible vessel. Several 
prototypes, with a capacity of 10,000 gallons or about 40 
tons, have been on trial on Southampton Water for the last 
six months. A batch of similar barges is to be built for 
sale at a price of £3,300, compared with a price of about 
£3,000 to £3,500 for a conventional barge of this size ; 
and two are being sent out to West Africa for tests on 
the rivers there by Shell Tankers Ltd. and a shipping 
company. A°larger sausage, to hold 350 tons of liquid, 
is now under construction and it is hoped that this will 
prove a step towards much larger versions. 

These kinds of barges were originally intended for cheap 
ocean carriage of oil, but the emphasis is now shifting 
towards the carriage of liquids on inland waterways or in 
coastal waters, for which the smaller barges that are likely 
to be available in the more immediate future will be suit- 
able. They have especial attractions in the more remote 
regions, to which the costs of transporting a normal barge 
may exceed its cost of construction. The flexible barge 
is much cheaper to transport, because it can be carried in 
a collapsed state, so that its price to the user will be lower 
than that of a conyentional barge. One new use in which 
there is now considerable interest is as a substitute for 
storage tanks. Where temporary facilities for keeping 
liquids are needed, and where water is available, it should 
prove cheaper to use a floating flexible container than to 
build steel tanks. 

The barge is made by P. B. Cow Ltd. for Dracone 
from woven nylon cloth three-sixteenth of an inch thick, 
coated with synthetic rubber. The price per ton is expected 
to fall with increases in size and the scale of production, 
but if it proved possible to use a cheaper-material such as 
polyvinyl chloride, which Herr Doerpinghaus, the German 
inventor of a similar barge, is believed to be employing, 
much larger reductions in cost could be made. For so long 
as the costs remain comparable with those of normal barges 
the use of sausages seems likely to be limited to places 
distant from shipyards, or for uses where its collapsible 
nature is an advantage. 


MONOPOLY 


Commission in the Background 


HE activities of the Monopolies Commission during 
T 1958 are reviewed, at no great length and less depth, 
in the annual report on the Monopolies and Restrictive 
Practices Acts of 1948 and 1953, published by the Board of 
Trade this week. .The only job that the commission com- 


pleted last year was a report on whether (and to what extent) 


its recommendations of some years ago concerning trade in 
imported timber had been carried out: its report that they 
had not is still being considered by the Government, with 
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YES SIR, | said, YOU'RE THE BOSS!’ 


You're the boss, you give the orders... 


and the Independent haulier carries them out. There’s no red-tape 
to stand in his way. He makes his own decisions swiftly . . . executes them 


promptly. And he puts you, the customer, first. 


Personal service—that’s the reason why so many firms are regular customers — 

have been for a long time—of Independent hauliers. They like the scrupulous attention paid 
to their special demands. They know how Free Enterprise competition 

has held down prices since de-nationalisation. And, of course, they like the prompt service 
given equally to the heaviest freight and the smallest load, 

to the local delivery and the long cross-country haul. 


The Free Enterprise Haulier puts you first 


Get in touch with your local area office of the Road Haulage Association 
axe or directly with the Head Office at: 146 New Bond Street, London W.1. MAYFAIR 9050 
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This is a road 


Call it what you will— bridle path, 
track, or cattle-route. This is a road. 
Primitive, of course, compared to 
today’s great highways. But it leads 
somewhere. It is a vital line of 
communication. 


Roads are the arteries of civilised 
life. And the traffic on them, as if you 
hadn’t noticed, grows denser and 
heavier. To meet the world-wide call 
for stronger, faster and safer roads, 
engineers are thinking in new surfaces, 
new highway patterns, sometimes even 


in new dimensions. And time and 
again they are turning to bitumen (or 
asphalt, as it is called in America). 


Shell Bitumen, a product of petro- 
leum, is a tough ally in these projects. 
A road is only as good as its base, 
and conventional bases are often 
inadequate for modern traffic. But 
new bitumen-bound base courses take 
the extra strain comfortably and are 
being used more and more, particu- 
larly in Europe, toincrease thestrength 
of roads while decreasing the cost of 


making them. Thanks to bitumen, 
durable and non-skid surfaces are 
making roads safer. And, thanks to 
bitumen’s versatility, road engineers 
can make use of cheaper and locally 
available materials. The world’s 
biggest supplier of bitumen for roads 
is Shell. ; 


Perhaps you know Shell mainly 
through the Service Stations you call 
at in your car. But Shell products, 
inspired by research, are also helping 
to improve the roads you run on. 


YOU CAN BE SURE OF 
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the Timber Trade Federation. The commission is working 
on four cases at present, dealing with chemicat fertilisers, 
cigarettes and manufactured tobacco, tobacco manufacturing 
and packaging machinery, and “ electrical equipment for 
mechanically-propelled land vehicles.” A report on the 
chemical fertilisers case will probably appear some time this 
summer. The annual report notes several subjects which 


have been recommended to the Board of Trade for sub- — 


mission to the commission ; among these are aluminium 
ingots, electric shavers, gramophone records, shotgun 
cartridges, the distribution of petrol and lubricating oil for 
motor vehicles, and sole agencies and exclusive arrange- 


ments generally But the board did not refer any subjects 


to the commission last year. 

As if in courteous deference to one of the commission’s 
infrequent public appearances, the Restrictive Practices 
Court has had a quiet week. Hearings have been completed 
on the Blanket Manufacturers’ Agreement, although a 
decision is not expected to be announced immediately. 
Last week the court asked for a fuller and clearer statement 
concerning the motor vehicle distribution scheme. 


GERMAN MONEY MARKET 


Discount Houses in Fashion 


EMBERS of the London discount houses awaiting with 
trepidation the report of the Radcliffe Committee on 
whether or not they are obsolete must be noting with relief 
the crop of new discount markets: springing up abroad. 


Following the moves in Commonwealth countries, including : 


South Africa, Rhodesia and Australia (where the Common- 
wealth Bank has now announced that it. will act as lender 
of last resort to four dealer companies) a discount company 
has been formed in Germany. 

Germany has had no discount market since the war. The 
move to set one up now is designed for a limited purpose. 
Privatdiskont AG will not handle government paper—there 
is virtually none of it in Germany—and it is not. designed 
to encourage the use of trade bills for internal financing. 
The Bundesbank remembers with awe the experience of 
the Reichsbank before the war: it found itself left with 
nine-tenths of the paper in the market. Nor does the central 
bank want to encourage export finance ; its eyes are com- 
mendably fixed on the need to ease the burden of Germany’s 
external surplus. Only two categories of bills are eligible 
for discount at the new institution, those financing imports 
and those financing international transit trade. Bills must 
carry an indication that they are financing one of these two 
types of transaction. 

The Privatdiskont AG has been formed by 38 banks, in- 
cluding the big banks, private banks and savings banks. In 
contrast with discount houses in other centres, the company 
will not itself provide finance, but will act merely as an 
intermediary, taking discount business from the big banks 
or private banks and passing it on to the savings banks and 
other institutions seeking an outlet for short term funds. 
Bills that pass through the company will be eligible for 
re-discount at the Bundesbank. So far business has been 
very small—it will take time to train new staff in forgotten 
ways and the credit is not cheap. To a basic charge of 
2) per cent must be added the banks’ acceptance commis- 
sion of 14 per cent, and tax equivalent to 0.6 per cent. The 
tot of over 4} per cent is more than has to be paid in 
New York—though not very different from London. 
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AUTOMATIC SELLING 


Slot Sales Surge 


N International Automatic Vending Exhibition that was 

held in London this week is a sign of how fast selling 
through the slot has recently-been developnig. Four years 
ago, when the industry was beginning to start opera- 
tions again after the end of sweet rationing, there were 
only an estimated 4,000-5,000 slot machine “ columns ” 
in use. (The number of columns, each serving a single 
slot, were the measure normally employed for chocolate 
and cigarette machines, rather than the number of indi- 
vidual machines.) The industry was then ‘Prepared to 
guess that there would be some 40,000 columns in use by 
1960. But growth has so far exceeded expectations that 
current estimates now range from 50,000 to 120,000, or even 
250,000, complete machines in use. The only official esti- 
mate of the value of sales from them relate to those not 
owned by retailers ; it is of £2.3 million for 1957, a figure 
regarded by the trade as far below their total sales. 
Machines selling chewing gum are the most numerous ; one 
estimate suggests that there may be up to 150,000 now 
installed, and that cigarette machines come next, with 
40,000-50,000. 

These machines are of the type familiar for many years, 
but the most interesting recent development is the intro- 
duction of the more elaborate ‘machines selling food or 
drinks. These machines have been much more extensively 
developed in America and on the Continent than in 
England ; development consists mainly of catching up with 
the foreigner, and most vending machines are being built 
under licence from foreign manufacturers. A number of 
large companies have recently begun making these machines, 
including Hawker Siddeley, Elliott Automation, and Camp 
Bird. About 10,000 are believed to be in use, installed 
outside shops, to give round the clock sales, on railway 
stations, in hotels, factories or offices, and in garages. 
Vending machines are popular in factories because they 
enable workers to buy refreshments without leaving their 
work, which is convenient for them and is believed to 
improve productivity by reducing time spent in drinking 
cups of tea. Indeed, the more single-minded managements 
prefer to have cold drinks sold in bottles from machines, 
rather than tea or coffee in cups, because drinking the one 
is assumed to be stimulating, while the other is supposed 
to induce a feeling of relaxation. 





COMPANY AFFAIRS 
Comments on pages 921, 922 and 923 on 


P. & O. Consolidated Zinc 
AEl Relay Exchanges 
Rugby Portland Cement BAT 

A. W. Gamage Triplex 

British Wagon Dowty 

Anglo Auto Finance Ilford 


British Oxygen Linen Thread 


LONDON AND NEW YORK 


Stocks, prices, yields and security indices 
on pages 924 and 925 


LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 
The week’s movements reported on page 923 


MONEY AND EXCHANGES 


Money market report, exchange rates and 
public finance on page 926 


SRG 300 Stereogram 


DM/4c Television and 
V.H.F. Receiver 


ANOTHER RECORD 


Mr: E. R. Lewis on a Vital and Adventurous Business 


The 29th annual general meeting of The Decca Record 
Company Limited was held on February 26th in London. 

Mr. E. R. Lewis (the chairman) presided and, in the course of 
his speech, said: In the Consolidated Profit and Loss Account 
the balance from Trading Account, which amounts to. £2,952,539, 
shows an increase over that of the previous year of £563,171. 
Maintenance and Depreciation amount to £937,890,-an increase 
of £149,898, but interest charges were lower by £49,491 at 
£121,772. The balance of profit for the year at £1,861,685 shows 
an increase of £459,171 over the previous year. 

After charging taxation and tax equalisation, including £50,000 
credit from the previous year, of £930,701, the net profit amounts 
to £930,984, an increase of 60 per cent. The balance carried 
forward shows an increase of £406,457. I feel sure that you 
will regard these results as- highly satisfactory, and justifying 
the forecast I made at the last meeting. 

Consolidated turnover for the year to March 31st, 1958, at 
£20,950,000 was £3,900,000 greater than that of the previous year 
having increased by twenty times since 1946. 

We are recommending a Final Dividend on the Ordinary and 
“A” Ordinary shares of 1s. 5d., less tax, making a total for the 
year of 2s. Od., less tax, an increase of 3d. per share over that of 
the previous. year. 

Exports reached the record total of £5,320,000 including 

£1,350,000 to the USA and Canada. 


Review of Operations 


‘Production and sale of records were greater than in any pre- 
vious period, the company maintaining its share in total industry 
produetion though the rate of increase slowed down towards the 
end of the financial year. Improved results were shown by our 
Canadian and American subsidiaries and large sums were 
received by means of royalty payments for records pressed in 
many overseas” territories. 

Our Radio and Television Division also had: an excellent year, 
sales being greatly in excess of those of any previous period. 

The Decca Navigator made further progress during the year, 
which was a record one for new hirings. The Swedish chain 
was brought into commission by the Royal Swedish Navy, the 
Canadian and New York chains were erected and a number of 


special survey projects were carried out in various parts of the 
world. _The long range “ Dectra” system was establised over 
the Atlantic and a large number of evaluation flights were made 
by the Ministry of Supply, BOAC, Pan American and Swissair. 
On the Radar side we had a good year, the turnover being 
larger than in any _Previous period, 

All the company’s facilities were stretched to the utmost to 
cope with development and production in .the various activities 
in which we specialise. 


The Current Year 


The rate of increase in the record industry has, as you will 
have patheréd from the press, slowed down and ‘has at times 
dippéd. below the overall figure attained in the previous year, 
with the result that the total industry sales for the nine months 
to December, 1958 were. somewhat lower than for the preceding 
similar period. - Fortunately we managed to keep our own sales 
slightly ahead of those’ of the previous year and so of course have 
had ‘a small increase in. our share of the total industry. 

Our American and Canadian subsidiaries have forged ahead 
strongly this year despite the general trade recession and a con- 
siderable improvement in results is expected. The reception of 
our stereophonic record, both in this country and in the USA 
and Canada has been most encouraging and in the latter countries 
stereo records are already making a material contribution. towards 
our profits. Our high precision stereophonic piek-up, manufac- 
tured by our subsidiary company, Reid & Sigrist, has met an 
enthusiastic reception amongst specialists on both sides of the 
Atlantic and is considered to be the finest pick-up on the market. 

I have referred on more than one occasion to the heavy 
burden of purchase tax which is levied on records at the highest 
existing rate. A joint committee has been formed by the leading 
recording companies with a view to bringing to the notice of 
Members of Parliament and the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
the contribution made by the industry to the cultural life of the 
country, to our prestige abroad and to the export trade. Our case 
is undoubtedly receiving most sympathetic consideration in many 
quarters and we feel that if any reductions in purchase tax are to 
be made, we have an exceedingly strong case for the maximum 
consideration. Naturally we hope that this heavy, and we believe 
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quite unjustified burden on our comparatively small but very 
vital industry, will be abolished. 

Our radio and television department has made further progress 
since March. Television sales, which were restricted in the first 
few months, went strongly ahead in the autumn, 


The Navigator 

In the Navigator business the last 11 months have been a 
period of exceptional achievement. 

Hiring contracts and sales of Navigator receivers now total 
over 5,500 oe almost doubled over the last four years. These 
figures are proof enough of the value of the system to marine 
and air users and we have built up a rental income of quite sub- 
stantial proportions, 

In Nigeria a chain of Decca Navigator: stations has been 
brought into service and the Dutch Government has purchased 
and is, using a Decca Chain for their Delta Plan operations. 

There have been three separate contracts in the Persian Gulf 
with the Arabian American.Oil Company, the Consortium and 
the Japanese exploitation group. 

The New York chain has been brought into operation and is 
being used by New York airways in an experimentation pro- 
gramme conducted by the United States Federal Aviation Agency. 
Unfortunately, and much to our surprise, the American Coast 
Guard has banned the use of the chain by shipping. As a result, 
amongst many others, the great Atlantic liners of Britain, France, 
Sweden and Holland and even the American liners SS United 
States and SS America are unable to use the valuable facility 
provided, despite the fact that they are all equipped with our 
receivers. 

Thé trial period for the Canadian chains came to.an end on 
September 30th last. We have rectived a letter of intent from the 
Canadian Department of Transport as a result of which we can 
anticipate their final agreement to the purchase of the Canadian 
Decca chains within the next few months. 

You will have gathered from the newspapers, radio and from 
television of the debates just concluded at the meeting of the 
International Civil Aviation Organisation (I.C.A.O.) in Montreal 
to decide whether the American VOR—DMET system .or the 
British Decca Navigator System should be adopted as the standard 
equipment for short range air navigation. 

Although unfortunately the vote has gone against us, I wish to 
state that we shall continue to do our best to maintain and 
improve on our position as a leading company in the important 
field of air navigational aid development. 

The Spanish Government has ordered a Decca chain which is 
being manufactured in Spain under licence. It will give valuable 


HF 200 Height 
Finding Radar 


DECCA HOUSE, ALBERT 


coverage along the Spanish North-West Coast and overland to 
Madrid. 


Radar 


Our Radar business continues to progress and we recently 
announced an entirely new series of seven marine radars which 
cover the requirements of all classes of shipping. Already orders 
have been received for five hundred units, and of particular 
interest has been the wide adoption of true motion radar, of 
which we are the pioneers, and which should make a material 
contribution to safety at sea. To date over 8,000 Decca marine 
radars have been sold and hired; representing nearly 50 per cent 
of radar-fitted ships. Our new harbour radar is now in commis- 
sion at the ports of Southampton and Liverpool and we are in 
the process of installing similar equipment in the ports of London 
and Hamburg. 

Our new Decca Civil Air Radar meets requirements for the 
control of jets. Orders have been received from the Swedish Civil 
Aviation Board for installation at the new Stockholm airport and 
for the airport at Gothenburg. _Doppler, a new air navigation aid, 
has been developed for use on its own or in conjunction with the 
Decca Navigator system. 

We have developed an extensive world business in Meteoro- 
logical radar. Decca windfinding radar has been specified for 
use in many installations throughout the world from Antarctica 
to the Equator. 

Essential security forbids giving details of the extensive scale 
of Decca work in the field of military radar. In co-operation with 
Compagnie Francaise Thomson-Houston joint systems have been 
developed and are in production. 


Confidence in Continued Progress 


I hope that I have said enough for you to appreciate some- 
thing of our very vital and adventurous business. 

1 am confident that with our physical resources, the ability, 
resourcefulness and enterprise of our executives and personnel, 
and our know-how and experience we can look forward to the 
future with that same confidence that has enabled us to reach a 
position in the industrial world undreamed of fifteen years ago. 

Results for the current year should again be very satisfactory 
and we can look forward to continued progress in the varied 
fields in which we are engaged. 


The report was adopted and at a subsequent extraordinary 


‘general meeting a resolution increasing the nominal amount of 


each Ordinary Share and “ A” Ordinary Share in the capital of 
the Company from 4s. to 10s. and the creation of a further 
1 million shares of 10s. each was approved. 
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RALLI BROTHERS LIMITED 


AN OVERALL IMPROVEMENT 


MR JACK VLASTO’S REVIEW OF OPERATIONS 


The annual general meeting of Ralli 
Brothers Limited will be held on March 24th 
in London. 


The following is an extract from the state- 
ment by the President, Mr Jack Vlasto, which 
has been circulated with the report and 


accounts for the year ended August 31, 1958: 


Although the consolidated trading profit 
is only slightly higher than for 1956/57, the 
overall picture for the year is better. Our 
merchanting earnings showed a welcome re- 
covery which offset the reduction, which was 
expected, in the profits of our subsidiaries, 
while the news regarding associated com- 
panies is brighter. 


Our merchanting earnings would, indeed, 
have been appreciably better than they were 
but for the slump in Atlantic freight rates 
to which I referred a year ago. A number 
of previous bookings at high rates had still 
to be worked off-during, the first months of 
our financial year and our poor results in 
grain are largely attributable to these. 


We did not do well in cotton either. The 
difficulty there arose from a continually 
sagging price level which, coupled with the 

icular trade problems facing our cotton 
spinner buyers, made them so-shy that it was 
often impossible to liquidate a holding before 
the market slipped away and the loss became 
quite hurtful. 


In all articles, however, we maintained our 
share of the business and, with a number 
producing satisfactory results, we covered the 
bulk of our total working expenses for the 
year of about £1,100,000, which includes 
depreciation of fixed assets of £74,205. Our 
turnover was about £53 million. 


THE ACCOUNTS 


It will be seen that extraordinary items, in 
the shape of the major part of our Indian 
excess profits tax post-war refund and further 
’ realisations from our Japanese blocked yen 
account, have improved the total results. I 
would add, on the other hand, that we were, 
unfortunately, involved in the difficulties of 
the Amato group in South Africa and have 
made a provision of £35,000 against out- 
standings for jute supplied. 


Although the profit unappropriated in our 
accounts is down by £33,478, and our capital 
reserves by £26,903, the group total of capital 
and revenue reserves is up by £40,928, 
whereas the previous year they were reduced 
by £38,090. As I have indicated, this reflects 
a better picture than a year ago, but results 
must improve much further before we can 
regard them with satisfaction. 


SUBTRACTIONS AND ADDITIONS 


In West Pakistan, the final phase of the 
planned withdrawal of our wup-country 
organisation was completed. Apart from our 
cottoh ginnery at Nawabshah, which we con- 
tinue to work, our reduced activities aré now 
confined to the Karachi area. 


In Uganda, we recently sold our large 


Kampala office building at slightly above cost. 
We now rent space on the ground floor. 


In the United Kingdom, we have closed 
our hides department. For some years our 
hides business had given poor results. 


The main addition to operations is our 
new venture in the credit mail order business 
in the United Kingdom, about which I have 
already advised you. At the last minute 
we were persuaded, in view of possible trade 
mark complications, to drop the name 
Minerva House and our new subsidiary is 
Bollin House Limited. 


SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


Our subsidiary companies contributed 
£396,861 to the consolidated trading profit 
shown in the accounts. The largest single 
contributor was The Maritime Shipping & 
Trading Company with an amount of 
£274,682 in respect of its year ended March 
31, 1958. Their current year has benefited 
from the last few voyages, contracted long 
previously, at high rates and may show some 
profit. For many months, however, their 
six tramp vessels, other than the “ Maple- 
dore ” which is laid up, have all been working 
at around present low freight rates, which do 
little more than cover actual cash running 
expenses. Unfortunately there is no sign 
whatsoever of any betterment in the outlook. 


Over many years, The Maritime have made 
a major contribution to our earnings and 
can only express the hope that their absence 
in this role will be shorter than I fear. 


In Tanganyika, Ralli Estates were able to 
offset the effect of lower selling prices for 
sisal by reduced costs of production. This 
year sisal production is running ahead of last 
year and may exceed 6,000 tons. Costs will 
be up, owing to the wage increase, but, if the 
improved price level for sisal can be main- 
tained, results should be better. A third 
factory unit is being installed near the centre 
of the property to serve the Bamba area, a 
part of which has been opened up and 
developed. These 1,500 acres carrying 
flourishing young sisal, which were virgin 
forest when_I saw them three years ago, look 
most promising. 

Our Dindira Tea Estate will this year 
reach 900 acres of planted tea, though only 
about half will be mature. The crop is now 
running at fully 300,000 lbs per annum. It 
may double within three years and should 
certainly do so within four. The new factory 
is working well, though the hydro-electric 
scheme has not yet fulfilled expectations. The 
incidence of depreciation, on this developing 
estate, is proving onerous and, until revenue 
is considerably higher, the accounts will show 
losses. Last year’s was £20,323. 


Labour relations at Dindira and at Ralli 


‘Estates have hitherto been excellent but both 


estates were affected by the strike wave which 
recently occurred in Tanganyika. 


Berg River Textiles achieved another satis- 
factory year. Towards the end, however, the 
trade recession in cotton goods in South 
Africa brought a drop in sales and a con. 
traction in manufacturing margins. Produc- 


tion is still at full capacity, but results for the 
current year will obviously be less favourable. 


ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


On a short visit to Rallis India in Bombay 
and Calcutta, I was happy to find them 
quietly confident and optimistic. The re- 
shaping of their establishment to the pattern 
of their reduced merchanting scope being 
now well behind them, they have, more 
recently, devoted an increasing proportion of 
their efforts and resources to industry. 


In association with the well-known British 
manufacturers, a factory is being set up at 
Mulund, near Bombay, to produce .a_ wide 
range of Wolf electric tools. This step is the 
sequel to the distribution and then also the 
assembly of these tools in India by Rallis 
India. A company has been registered under 
the name Ralliwolf Private Limited. 


A second subsidiary, Ralli-Hoyland Private 
Limited, will manufacture umbrella ribs in 
the Calcutta district. This also is in associa- 
tion with the British manufacturers whose 
product Rallis India have, for years, dis- 
tributed in their home market. 


Rallis India have themselves designed and 
manufactured a high-class pedestal and 
standard electric fan,: Sales are making a 
promising start. ; 

Time will be required before the foregoing 
developments get into their stride. Other 
projects are under consideration. 


More immediate in effect is the purchase 
of an established pharmaceutical enterprise. 
This brings under Rallis India’s wing the 
manufacture and distribution of the TCF 
liver extracts and other nutritional products 
made in the TCF factory at Andheri, near 
Bombay. 


The accounts of Rallis India disclose that 
the deficit brought forward from the previous 
year was reduced from Rs.4.4 to Rs.3.25 
million. 


In East Pakistan, I was glad to observe 
a marked improvement in labour discipline 
at The Crescent Jute Mill. Their accounts, 
to September 30, 1957, show a loss carried 
forward of nearly Rs.2 million and this will 
be increased when those to end September, 
1958, are published. The mill is now working 
at a small profit but it will be a long hard 
pull to prosperity and one which will largely 
depend on whether labour works and behaves 
or not. A reversion to the state of indiscipline 
ruling a year ago, or even_prior to Martial 
Law, could prove disastrous. Even now, there 
is ample scope for further improvement as 
production, at some 50 tons of jute manu- 
factures per day, is still 20 per cent less than 
it should be. 


THE OUTLOOK 


On the merchanting side, our current yeat 
is running rather better than its predecessor 
at this time. On the other hand, the profits 
of our subsidiary companies will be consider- 
ably lower than last year. There will again 
be similar, though smaller, extraordinary 
items to bring to the credit of our profit and 
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loss account. I hope we will achieve sufficient 

improvement in merchanting to offset the 
rockeall profits { 
will require continued progress and no set- 
backs. 


A new factor, however, comes into réckon- 
ing in the shape of the Bollin House develop- 
ment. The first catalogue is out and the 
essential office and warehouse organisation 
established, all exactly to time schedule.: The 
task now in hand is that of finding agents 
and customers and building up the business. 
All this has already involved substantial 
expense and higher expenses, which include 
the bulk of the first advertising campaign, 
will be incurred during the remainder of our 
financial year, while earning possibilities, 
during that period, are relatively insignificant. 
As I indicated to you ori y, it will be 
at least a year from now, taking us to the 
six months’ life of the catalogue to be issued 
in February, 1960, before we can hope, all 
going well, to start covering expenses, In the 
meantime, 1 expect that development expendi- 
ture, to end August, will be about £90,000. 
This is quite an item, though all that really 
matters is that the expenditure should prove 
fruitful and the business successful. ‘Those 
who are directing the affairs of Bollin House 
are ‘satisfied with progress and optimistic of 
the outcome. 


PERSONNEL 


We have a large staff, composed of many 
races of many creeds, and working in many 
parts of the world. One thing which all have 
in common is a complete teveles and devotion 
to the company they serve. Our thanks are 
again due to all in our organisation for 
another year of hard work and strenuous 
endeavour. 


H. M. HOBSON LIMITED 


The twenty-third annual general meeting 
of H. M. Hobson Limited was held on 
February 27th in London. 


Mr T. Simpson, FRAeS (chairman and 
managing director), presided and, in the 
course of his speech, sai 


Your Board are pleased to report a further 
satisfactory year’s result. The Group Profit 
before taxation amounted to_£782,136 com- 
pared with £747,548 last year. Taxation 
absorbs £402,968 so that the Consolidated 
Net Profit is £379,168 compared with 
£373,623. Your Directors recommend a divi- 
dend of 74 per cent (less tax) and have de- 
clared a special Interim Dividend of 5 per 
= - tax, for the year ending September 

» 1959. 


The present satisfactory state of affairs has 
only been attained by the conservative policy 
adopted by the Company whereby we have 
retained much of the surplus earnings each 
year in the business, making ourselves con- 
tinuously more effective to meet the competi- 
tion which is now arising. 


As a result of decrease in Service demands, 
nt is obvious the total amount of aircraft 
business in the country is going to be much 
lower for some time ahead. However, we 
have a healthy order book and deliveries to 
the aircraft industry still form a substantial 
part of the output and, we believe, will con- 
tinue to do so for some time. 


We have obtained a long term contract 
with the Atomic Energy Authority which 
assures continuity of work for our organisa- 
tion and this, with other projects which we 
are undertaking in the Atomic Energy field, 
will mean a considerable amount of work for 
our factories. 


The report was adopted. 


COMPANY -MEETING REPORTS 


THE PATALING RUBBER ESTATES 


MR H. B. E. HAKE’S STATEMENT 


The annual general meeting of The 
Pataling Rubber Estates, Limited, will be 
held on March 23rd in London. 

The following is an extract from the state- 


ment by the chairman, Mr H. B. E. Hake, 
circulated with the report and accounts: 


You will know of our grievous loss in the 
death on July 11, 1958, of Sir Eric Miller. 
Sir Eric was the first secretary of the old 
Pataling Rubber Estates Syndicate when that 
company was formed in 1902. Throughout 
these 56 years he gave the company devoted 
service and guidance. In 1953 he brought 
about the merger with the Anglo-Malay and 
Bikam companies, which increased our issued 
capital to its present figure of nearly 
£750,000, making us one of the leading com- 
panies in the industry. We deeply regret his 
going but we remember the example he set 
and his great contribution not only to 
Pataling but to our industry as a whole. 


ACCOUNTS 


The rubber crop harvested on the com- 
pany’s estates ‘for the year, including 164,500 
Ib. from Kuala Kubu estate acquired on 
July 1 last, was 12,135,515 Ib. “710,852,059 
Ib.).. In addition 4,400 Ib. (308,000 Ib.) were 
bought in latex form. 

The profit before taxation in comparison 
with the previous year declined by some 
£86,000, but with taxation taking some 


‘£59,000 less, the net profit at £317,783 is 


only £27,000 down. The shareholders’ pro- 
portion of the year’s profits has been 
restricted to the 10 per cent interim dividend 
paid in October last but we are, however, 
recommending payment of a 25 per cent 
Geidead Grune tha Slane’ oh Poets und Late 
Account. 


ACQUISITIONS 


Kuala-Kubu estate was bought as from 
July Ist last. It comprises 950 acres, some 


two-thirds of it gree rubber, and adjoins 
our Batang Kali estate, with which it is 
jointly managed. 


On January 15th this year we made an 
offer to the directors of The Strathisla (Perak) 
Rubber Estates Limited to purchase, at a 
price of 6s. per 2s. stock unit, the £73,000 of 
that company’s issued capital of £80,000 not 
already held by us. Excluding that com- 
pany’s net liquid assets and trade invest- 
ments, the offer was equivalent to a price of 
£80 per acre for its 2,196 acres. of rubber. 
Including acceptances of our offer to date our 
holding in Strathisla is now 92.4 per cent of 
the issued capital. ‘The property, half of 
which is pedigree rubber, has a fine modern 
factory equipped to manufacture all grades 
of rubber. Situated only a short distance 
from our Chumor estate, both can be worked 
together economically. 


REPLANTING 


Our rejuvenation programme was further 
advanced by the successful replanting of 
1,111 acres. New extensions of 69 acres were 
also planted. Some 250 acres of new rubber 
came into production. About 8,500 acres of 
old rubber, or 34- per cent of our rubber 
acreage, remain to be replanted and we pro- 
pose to push forward with this. We also 
propose to develop our jungle reserve at 
North Labis: a new extension there is 
planned for this year. Some 7,300 acres, or 
29 per cent of our rubber, are in various 





stages of immaturity and will prove a source 
of great strength in our earning power as 
they come into production. 


ESTATES 


At all our estates the usual good standard 
of field upkeep has been maintained and the 
extensive immature areas continue to de- 
velop satisfactorily. There has been a vast 
improvement in the Emergency situation: 
the Malayan Government has dealt with the 
Communist menace with admirable firmness 
and seems determined that there shall be no 
complacency until the job is finished. 

A new agreement on wages, which has been 
the subject of prolonged negotiations between 
the Employers’ Association and the National 
Union of Plantation Workers, has at last 
been signed, though it will not come into 
force before June Ist. The new structure 
guarantees a basic wage at varying price 
levels, with an incentive in additional pay 
for greater effort. It is, I think, a satisfactory 
agreement for all concerned. 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 


For the current year the crop, including 
Strathisla’s from date of acquisition, is esti- 
mated at around 14; million pounds, and in 
1964/5 we may expect it to pass the 20 
million mark. Subject therefore to a fair 
and appropriate level of wages our cost of 
production should be improving all the time 
with these expanding harvests. The growth 
of this concern, from a crop of under 4,000 
Ib. in 1904, through two major slumps, two 
world wars, and ten years of banditry to its 
present size and strength, constitutes a record 
of achievement which I am confident will 
guarantee a rewarding future. The continu- 
ous support of the Board by shareholders 
over all these years, especially their accep- 
tance of the Board’s policy of ploughing back 
profits for purposes of prudent development, 
is a factor which I should also like to record 
in this context. 


RUBBER OUTLOOK 


Although world consumption of natural 
and synthetic rubber during 1958 about 
equalled 1957, there was a substantial reduc- 
tion in USA absorption. The business 
recession in that country seriously curtailed 
car and truck production, but the contract- 
tion in new tyre equipment was offset by 
increased tyre replacements. There has been 
a, welcome recovery, and the outlook is quite 
promising. Significant also have been the 
larger imports of natural rubber by the rest 
of the world, particularly Russia and China: 
the plans for economic development in both 
these countries must inevitably mean an ex- 
pansion in motor transport and consequently 
an increasing demand for rubber. 


The growth in latex consumption is indi- 
cative of the many new products where 
rubber is playing such an important part. It 
would be unwise, however, to overlook the 
increase in the use of synthetic not only in 
the USA, but in other countries where plants 
are now coming into production. Admittedly 
without these supplies the world’s require- 
ments of rubber could not be met but in the 
long term it will not be in the best interests 
of the plantation industry if too wide a price 
differential compared with synthetic continues 
for too long a period. On the whole, the 
outlook, as I see it, seems to be as sound as 
we could wish it. 
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MERCANTILE BANK LIMITED 


DIFFICULT TRADING CONDITIONS 


PROPOSED MERGER WITH THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING CORPORATION 


SIR KENNETH W. MEALING’S STATEMENT 


The sixty-sixth annual general meeting of 
Mercantile Bank Limited will be held on 
March 24th in London. 


The following is an extract from the state- 
ment by the chairman, Sir Kenneth W. 
Mealing: 

The effect of the business recession which 
commenced in the USA in 1957 spread to 
most areas of the free world in 1958. Foreign 
exchange shortages, and restrictions on 
imports and exports in some territories where 
the Bank operates have continued to affect 
business and make trading conditions difficult. 
The Balance Sheet total is down by some 
£5 million to £71 million. Deposits are 
down by £5 million, whilst on the Assets side 
Cash is lower by approximately £3,800,000. 
Bills Receivable by £1,700,000 and Loans and 
Advances by £1,400,000. ‘Investments are 
higher by £2,400,000. 


The net profit for the year 1958 is lower at 
£324,267, and interim dividends have been 
paid amounting in total to 12} per cent, It 
has been announced already that no further 
dividend will be paid for the year ended 
December 31, 1958. From the balance avail- 
able the usual allocations have been made to 
Officers’ Pension Fund whilst the sum of 
£100,000 has been transferred to the Reserve 
Fund which now stands at £2,200,000, leaving 
the balance carried forward at £231,407 
against £231,452 brought forward from the 
previous year. 


In November, 1958, your Board was 
approached by The Hongkong & Shanghai 
Banking Corporation, who were already 
holders of a substantial percentage of the 
Bank’s equity capital, with the proposal that 
negotiations should take place with a view to 
a share-exchange offer being made by The 
Hongkong Bank to the shareholders of the 
Mercantile Bank. Your Board agreed to 
negotiate and a notice was immediately issued 
on November 28, 1958, informing share- 
holders to this effect. On December 24th 
a further notice was issued to shareholders 
informing them that agreement had been 
reached and the terms thereof. The formal 
offer, carrying the Board’s recommendation in 
respect of the offer to exchange one new 
Hongkong Bank HK$125 (London Register) 
share for 20 Mercantile Bank £1 Ordinary 
shares, was posted to shareholders on 
January 23, 1959. 


It is intended that the change in control 
shall not affect the management, staff, rela- 
tionship with constituents, or business pro- 
gress of the Bank. The Head Office and Board 
will continue in London as hitherto, and the 
Board believe that an association or merger 
of ownership such as this will strengthen the 
resources and provide opportunity for the 
progress of both Banks which should in the 
future prove beneficial to their constituents 
throughout the world. 


The principal world events of 1958 were 
the. end of. the 4th -.and birth of the 5th 
French Republic under the guidance of 
General de Gaulle, now President of France, 
and the passing of Pakistan, Iraq and Burma 
from ouasi democratic to military forms of 
government. In the Lebanon and Jordan 
the USA and UK gave urgently requested 
military assistance, and the cold war for the 
minds of men continued unabated. Mr 
Khrushchev appeared to reach his own 


summit, but little progress was made in the 
matter of disarmament, without which there 
is unlikely to be any real relaxation of ten- 
sion or of the cold war. ’ 

In the United Kingdom, the steps taken 
by the Government in September, 1957, 
and subsequently, resulted in a progressive 
improvement in gold and dollar reserves, in 
the value of sterling and in the checking 
of the inflationary trend. In the USA 
although the feared recession did not reach 
great proportions, there was a definite flat- 
tening out of the prosperity curve and an 
increase in unemployment. This recession 
was not confined to the USA but reacted to 
a greater or lesser degree on most other 
countries including the UK where there was 
some increase in unemployment. 


INDIA - 


1958 was a difficult year for India. The 
financial burden of the. second five-year Plan, 
although pruned to some extent, resulted in 
severe contraction of external assets and 
threatened a serious financial crisis which 
was only averted by the assistance of India’s 
main creditors and the provision of new 
loans arranged at meetings organised by the 
World Bank in August in Washington and in 
New Delhi in October. Assistance in various 
forms has thus been provided by the USA, 
Canada, UK, Japan, West Germany and the 
USSR. This assistance undoubtedly saved 
the situation during 1958 and will enable 
the “hard core” of the Plan to go on during 
1959, but there will still be a substantial 
time-gap before the benefits hoped for from 
this vast investment can be reaped. In the 
meantime India’s imports are restricted to 
or below the minimum of essentials and her 
exports have declined. Taxation is extremely 
severe and Ministers periodically promise 
more socialism which is hardly calculated to 
stimulate investment or initiative in private 
enterprise. Deficit financing, high taxation 
and shortage of consumer goods through the 
necessary import restrictions, coupled with 
food shortage due to crop failures have 
naturally resulted in continuing inflation. 
This in turn has resulted in growing dis- 
contént—particularly in Bengal—among the 
younger, middle and labouring classes, and 
growing infiltration of communism among 
both industrial and plantation labour. The 
pressure of population, now estimated to in- 
crease by 2 per cent annually (over 6 million 
a year) and the need to import and pay 
for between 2 and 3 million tons of food 
annually presents a sombre picture. Never- 
theless, the rec tion and irrigation of 
large areas of land as the new projects come 
to fruition, the greater emphasis on food 
production now being undertaken by the 
Government, and a fruitful harvest, may 
brighten the picture during the coming year. 


PAKISTAN 


On October 7, 1958, President Iskander 
Mirza declared Martial Law, and, by Procla- 
mation abrogated the Constitution, thus dis- 
solving Parliament and the Government of 
Mr Firoz Khan Noon. Three weeks later 
the President resigned and left Pakistan and 
General Mohamed Ayub Khan assumed: the 
Presidency. 


Political life in Pakistan had, for some 
time, been falling into disrepute. 

As a result Parliamentary democracy had 
fallen into such disrepute that the new regime 
was hailed in many quarters with relief. 

It is understood that President Mohamed 
Ayub Khan’s Government intend to mnin- 
tain firmly its alignments with SEATO, the 
Baghdad Pact and with the Commonwealth. 
In the fullness of time it seems probable that 
there will evolve a new and less vulnerable 
constitution suited to the particular genius 
of the people of Pakistan and that the eco- 
nomic and financial situation of the country 
will show rapid improvement under the firm 
and patriotic guidance it now has. 


_ CEYLON 


In Ceylon all the events of the past year 
have been over-shadowed by the widespread 
and destructive communal riots, the worst 
in the history of modern Ceylon, which 
occurred during the last week of May and 
had to be put down by military force. A 
state of emergency was declared by the 
Governnor-General on May 27th and still 
continues though in a modified form. 


During April and May a strike of workers 
in the tea industry almost stopped the export 
of Ceylon’s most valuable earner of foreign 
exchange. The tea crop for 1958 is estimated 
at. 410 million lb, a record. The Port of 
Colombo was nationalised during the year 
and, not unnaturally, met with consider- 
able difficulty in the first months under 
neW administration. Some 60 million lb of 
tea were shipped from Trincomalee and the 
opening up of this old naval base may prove 
a useful alternative to Colombo. 


Ceylon is a potentially wealthy country 
with a relatively small population and with 
good, and far-sighted Government 
should be a happy and prosperous ‘island. 
It is to be hoped it will never see a repetition 
of May, 1958. 


BURMA 


In April, 1958 the Anti-Fascist People’s 
Freedom League of which the Prime Minis- 
ter, U Nu, was the Leader, split into two 
factions. Political instability increased from 
that time and in October U Nu retired from 
the Premiership of Burma, which, except for 
a short break in 1956/7 he had held for ten 
years. He was succeeded by General Ne Win. 

Political uncertainty naturally resulted in 
business uncertainty. The volume of bank 
credit declined and deposits increased. Ex- 
ports decreased and imports increased, with 
a resulting drain on the country’s foreign 
exchange resources. Altogether 1958 was 4 
bad year for the private sector for which the 
further diversion of business to Government 
trading organisations is to some extent 
responsible. 


FEDERATION OF MALAYA 


Despite adverse trading conditions 
Malaya has emerged from its first year 
Independence basically sound, politically 
and economically, and with spirit undaunted. 
Regarding the prospects for 1959, the out- 
look for rubber is more favourable and there 
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are also signs that the Tin Industry _ will 
enjoy better trading conditions, than in 1958. 


SINGAPORE 


It is expected that the General Election 
under the new Constitution will take place 
in April or early May and may be preceded 
by a Bill to make voting compulsory. 

The outcome of the forthcoming General 
Election will be awaited with considerable 


interest. Upon it may largely depend the 
outlook for the island in the coming years. 


THAILAND 


Thailand’s potential resources bearing in 
mind existing plans for the improvement of 
communications, irrigation and power supply, 
largely financed with American aid, give every 
reason to hope that her economic progress 
will make further strides forward in the 
coming year. 


HONGKONG 
Hongkong has an estimated population 
C3 ney Se eee ion since 


1947. The problem of Siding. clothing, 
housing and finding employment for such a 
tion is not easy. 
ppointed a Commitee to 
consider the advisability of forming an In- 
dustrial Bank for the purpose of financing 
new industries, The report of this Guns: 
ame will be awaited with interest. 
Hongkong has enjoyed freedom from 
political problems. 


MAURITIUS 


As a result of the Report of the Eve Com- 
mission Mauritius will be divided imto 40 
single-member Constituencies and General 
Ekctions will be held in the spring of 1959. 
The Ministerial system introduced in_1957 
appears to be working satisfactorily. There 
were practically no labour disputes of any 
importance throughout the period. 

Given reasonably good weather conditions 
5 8 ee ete ore 
vourab 


JAPAN 


During 1958 the remedial measures taken 
in 1957 to which I referred last year, became 
effective and overcame the recession in 
Japan’s economy. As a result the reserves 
of foreign exchange recorded a very sub- 
stantial improvement. ‘This was almost 
entirely effected by reduction of imports, and 
the decline in import prices. 


It would seem that Japan is reaching or 
has reached the crossroads in that the period 
of feverish activity of postwar reconstruction 
and expansion has ; While competition 
in overseas markets is becoming more severe. 
On the other hand, there is a tremendous 
potential for hard work in the country and 


throughout the East, the Bank 
Cominued to provide valuable assistance to 
the trade of the many countries we ‘ 
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BTR. INDUSTRIES 


DIVERSIFICATION PROGRAMME 


The thirty-fifth annual general meeting of 
BTR Industries Limited will be held on 
March 25th in London. 


In the course of his circulated statement 
Sir Graham Hayman, said 

that the major cause of the contraction dis- 
closed by the Accounts was the exceptional 
fall in the profitability of certain of the 
principal products upon which the earning 
power of the Group had, in the past, been 


He continued: Excluding belting, and 


The trading profit at £1,003,052 compares 
with £1,441,135 the previous year, and there 
is a net profit of £348,120 against £564,144. 
Your Directors recommend the same distribu- 
tion as last year, namely a total of 15 per cent. 


The most significant factor which accounts 
for our reduced profit is the contraction of 
demand for Conveyor Belting. The com- 
petition for this reduced volume has become 
so acute and the selling prices so low that, 
whilst the volume is still important, the profit 
pen the business has reached an inadequate 


Group export sales enjoyed a further in- 
crease during the year. This progress has 
been made in the face of heightened com- 
petition, which has been world-wide. We 
have recently executed substantial contracts 
for Conveyor Belting for the USSR and 
Poland, and have reasonable expectations of 
further business from these sources. 


NEW ACQUISITIONS 


As stated in the Directors’ Repor 
Company has i the whole of the 


Fabrics Lid. and Artrite Resins Ltd. 

The Microcell Group has a highly trained 
Executive Management and operating per- 
sonnel, and very substantial forward contracts 
and orders are in hand. While the rapidly 
—— activities of this G have to a 
substantial degree been based on Government 
contracts, there is a steadily increasing de- 
at of “commercial activities in those 
fi which appear to offer opportunities for 
profitable growth. Your Directors consider 
this acquisition will show an immediate and 
satisfactory return on the investment, and the 
extensive development programme now in 
hand is expected to provide an increasing 
rate of earnings in the future. 


Glass fibres have provided the basis of the 


proportion 
of the business is under Government con- 
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tract, there is an expanding volume of busi- 
a ee at home and 
abroa 


Glass Yarns and Deeside Fabrics Ltd. is 
playing a leading part in the production of 
glass fibre yarns and mats which, combined 
with synthetic resins produced by Artrite 
Resins Ltd., are finding growing application 
in the Automobile, Aircraft, Shippmg and 
Engineering Industries. 

With regard to future prospects, it is 
impossible to anticipate with any certainty a 
marked improvement in earnings in the 
current year. The reorganisation of the 
Group’s activities, combined with the drive 
into new fields, offer the most promising 
means of recovery. Whilst the short-term 
prospect is indeed difficult, the Company’s 
resources should enable it to meet the 
challenge of the present testing conditions. 


THE BRITISH VACUUM 
CLEANER AND 
ENGINEERING COMPANY 


The fifty-fifth ordinary general meeting of 
The British Vacuum Cleaner and Engineering 
Company Limited was held on February 27th 
at Leatherhead. 


Mr O. D. Angell (the chairman) presided 
and, in the course of his n poe] ae aan he 
was able to report a more 
The consolidated trading soil nis £127, 63 639 
and the proposed dividend showed earnings 
cover of over two-and-a-half times after 
allowing for non-recurring liabilities of 
£51,010. 

The Balance Sheet position was strong 
and given the anticipated further improve- 
ment in their earning ability the Board would 
seek to place the finances of the Company 
on a more permanent basis. The timing of 
such action must obviously be carefully 


In the course of a detailed review of the 
Company’s activities the Chairman said: that 
their new lower priced range of cleaners -had 
found an immediate response from the Trade 
and the Company created a record both in 
the manufacture and the sales of domestic 
cleaners. The Company had again had a 
record year in its sales of Teasmades. 


They were maintaining their position in 
the BVC Industrial vacuum cleaner division 
and there was a very healthy outlook in the 
export field. 

Referring to the many and varied problems 
of pneumatic conveying the chairman said 
that new models to meet changing conditions 
were under way, particularly relating to the 
United Kingdom Atomic Energy Authority. 


The Magenta Time Company division con- 
tinued to expand its operations in the sales 
of Time Recorders, Clock Systems, and 
Public Address equipment. 

In the BVC Electronics division they had 
increased their range of small specialised 
motors and their high standards were recog- 
nised in the sphere of electronics. 

After drawing to the attention of those 
in Authority the serious repercussions caused 
to Industry by the uncertainties created each 
year regarding Purchase Tax pending the 
presentation of the Budget proposals, the 
chairman concluded : 


I have had the privilege and pleasure of 
being your Chairman during changes which 
I think will prove to be the “ bridge head” 
for a great new era in the history of your 
Company. 


The report was adopted. 
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ABBEY NATIONAL BUILDING SOCIETY 


SIR HAROLD BELLMAN’S REVIEW 


The Annual Meeting of the Abbey National 
Building Society was held on February 27th 
at the Wigmore Hall, London, W.1. 


Sir Harold Bellman, DL, JP, LLD, Chair- 
man of. the Society, in moving the adoption 
of the report and accounts, said: 


The year now under review will be remem- 
bered for the fact that in a long span of sound 
and steady progress the Society’s assets 
exceeded £300 million for the first time. 


Despite, for the greater part of the time, 
an unfavourable national economic back- 
ground, sound and steady progress was the 
keynote of our activities last year. 


New savings received from shareholders 
and depositors amounted to £57 million. 
Withdrawals from share and deposit accounts 
totalled £32 million. Throughout 1958 the 
rate of interest on the Society’s shares was 
maintained at 34 per cent per annum with 
income tax paid by the Society and equal to 
£6 ls. 9d. to those subject to tax at the 
standard rate 


Towards the end of the year the Society 
introduced Build-Up Shares which qualify 
under specified conditions for an additional 
one-half per cent interest above the ordinary 
share rate. This scheme is designed to 
encourage the small saver who may wish to 
put aside regular sumis at monthly intervals. 

Turning to the mortgage side, new 
advances to assist home ownership were 
appreciably higher at £41 million, compared 
with £38 million in the previous year. 

The low ratio of management expenses, 
measured against total assets, again shows to 
good advantage, being only 10s. 1d. per cent 
and affording evidence of economical 
administration: 

I have already made reference to our 
financial background in 1958. Perhaps I 
may develop this matter a little further. In 
my references to these matters I shall be 
concerned almost exclusively with the events 
and circumstances of 1958. I make this 
important qualification, since I do not 
wish it to be understood that the same 
facts and considerations will necessarily 
apply throughout 1959. If 1959 should 
mark the real turning point in general interest 
rates, we shall take all measures necessary 
and practicable to bring the Society into line 
with any such development, but in the mean- 
time I wish to outline the kind of factors 
which have to be taken into account in reach- 
ing a decision on these matters. When 1958 
opened Bank Rate stood at 7 per cent. It 
began its descent on March 20th, reaching 
4 per cent on November 20th. This signi- 
fied a remarkable recovery from the crisis 
conditions of September, 1957, and marked 
a general strengthening of the country’s 
economic position. With these reductions 
in Bank Rate, however, there has been much 
comment in the press on the question of the 
future of the building societies’ mortgage 
rate. I think it may be helpful to restate the 
facts in order to help to establish the proper 
perspective. 

First of all, it appears there are still those 
who do not understand the gap between the 
34 per cent paid to the shareholders and the 
6 per cent rate paid by the borrower. Let 
me state that when the Society pays 34 per 
cent free of liability to income tax it does 
so at a cost, including the tax liability it dis- 
charges, of approximately 5} per cent. 
Management expenses absorb 4 per cent, 
leaving only } per cent surplus for the neces- 
. sary allocation to reserves. 


Next the mortgage rate, applicable to 


owner-occupied houses, charged by the great 
majority of building societies is 6 per cent. 
The decision to raise the rate to this level 
was taken in late 1956, when Bank Rate was 
53 per cent. We have, however, been at 
pains to explain that there is no direct con- 
nection between Bank Rate and building 
society mortgage rates. It seems desirable 
to underline this point once more. When I 
mention Bank Rate at all in this context, it 
is merely as a pointer to g economic 
conditions. A high Bank Rate signalises a 
disturbed economy with general interest rates 
also at a high level; a very low Bank Rate 
generally has. the converse significance. 


Bank Rate was reduced from 54 per cent 
to 5 per cent on February 7, 1957, and it was 
made known on behalf of the authorities that 
this. did not indicate a. general change of 
policy. The building societies continued to 
keep the subject of interest rates under close 
review, but before conditions made any 
change possible, the economic crisis of the 
late summer and autumn of 1957 was upon 
us and Bank Rate was hoisted to 7 per cent. 
Some financial theorists strongly advised 
building societies to increase their mortgage 
rate above 6 per cent in order that they 
could pay their investors more than 34 per 
cent. The societies hesitated to take this 
step, although they were not without reasons 
for doing so, primarily out of consideration 
for their borrowers. In the event, we held 
the mortgage rate pegged at 6 per cent and 
the share rate at 34 per cent but admittedly 
there were times when we were hard pressed. 


Let me again emphasise that the mortgage 
interest rate is not a matter which societies 
determine at will in some secret conclave. 
The main factor governing this issue is the 
rate which has to be paid to the investors 
in the Society. This, in turn, is determined 
by the bargaining of the market place. 


Thus the building societies must be in a 
position to offer a competitive rate of interest 
if they are to retain the funds of their in- 
vestors, apart from the question of attracting 
additional money. In the light of the facts 
which I have cited, the 34 per cent income 
tax paid, offered to shareholders by the 
majority of societies is a fair and economic 
return. It is clear, then, that the building 
societies normally cannot, of their own voli- 
tion, determine the mortgage rate of interest. 


An important announcement has _ been 
made the effect of which will be to strengthen 
the appeal of building societies to the dis- 
criminating investor. Under the Government’s 
House Purchase and Housing Bill, provision 
is made for building societies which satisfy 
prescribed standards and which are approved 
by the Registrar, to be given Trustee status 
in respect of their deposit accounts. The 
standards are such that any well conducted 
building society over a certain size should 
be able to satisfy them and as a result the 
granting of Trustee status on these lines may 
well serve as a hall-mark for the guidance of 
the investing public. 


The announcement in 1958 that a Knight- 
hood was conferred upon the Chairman of 
our Finance Committee, Mr William Cash, 
in recognition of His many years of distin- 
guished public service, brought great plea- 
sure to his colleagues and friends 

Sir Bruce Wycherley, MC, FCIS, in the 
absence through indisposition of Mr Stanley 
C, Ramsey, FRIBA, Deputy Chairman, 
seconded the motion for the adoption of the 


= and reading from Mr Ramsey’s speech 
said: 


The Abbey National mortgage service seeks 
to cater for as many needs as possible. It 
is also marked by flexibility, which means 
that it is capable of responding to varied 
requirements. I mention these points 
because an impression has developed during 
the recent period of monetary stringency that 
the building societies had, to some extent, 
failed in providing mortgage facilities. If 
there was any failure it was in the fact that 
building societies had not always an amount 
of money to lend equal to the abnormal 
demand. But it should be recognised that 
the building societies were by no means alone 
in this situation, In fact, most other lenders 
on mortgage had either stopped lending alto. 
gether or had drastically curtailed their usual 
facilities. Their short-fall in relation to 
normal demands for mortgages was compara- 
tively small; it was their short-fall in rela- 
tion to a wholly abnormal demand which 
attracted attention. 


The Abbey National, for its part, aimed 
throughout at making advances available on 
a basis which was fair to as many people as 
possible. This will be evident from the great 
emphasis which we have put on advances 
to owner-occupiers and the very moderate 
figure of the average amount advanced. All 
this tends to confirm that our working creed 
and everyday practice are not things apart. 

Sir Bruce Wycherley, MC, FCIS, Man- 
aging Director of the Society, said: 


One of the results of the relaxations which 
marked the end of the “Credit Squeeze” 
was the swift expansion of personal credit, 
notably in hire purchase and banking fields, 
A fundamental belief of the building society 
movement has always been that the provision 
of house mortgages is the basic form of per- 
sonal credit, on the simple reasoning that a 
man must needs have somewhere to live. 
The events of the past few months surely go 
to justify our belief. More people than ever 
wish to own their own homes, and more 
people than ever are turning to the building 
societies with that aim in mind. 


It is important, then, that the building 
societies should be able to meet the demands 
that are likely to be made upon them. Their 
state of health deserves some examination in 
the light of present-day conditions. It is 
true first to say that the mutuality which is 
the heart of their being remains unimpaired. 
Because of their dependence upon their 
own members they are buffered, though 
never insulated, from the effects of financial 
events. 


It should not be thought that the Govern- 
ment’s proposals embodied in the House 
Purchase and Housing Bill, to which Sir 
Harold has referred, uire us to abandon 
our mutual character. e funds we are to 
be allocated from the Exchequer will 
undoubtedly be welcome, but they are 30 
restricted, in application and in_ relative 
amount, that they cannot be more than 
= to the funds we must attract our- 
selves. 


It is, of course, in the matter of raising 
funds from which to lend that we are brought 
face to face with the acute competition that 
exists. We are aware that in this sophisti- 
cated age we must go out and, in.a celebrated 
phrase, “ meet the people.” 


We are renowned for our contribution to 
home-ownership, yet the continued success of 
that contribution depends materially upon 
maintaining a like renown for the :partner 
in our mutual endeavour, the partner of 
investment and savings. 
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(Manufacturers of Photographic Materials) 
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TURNOVER MAINTAINED—LOWER PROFIT MARGINS 


BENEFITS FROM ARRANGEMENTS WITH ICI 
INTRODUCTION OF NEW COLOUR PRODUCTS ENVISAGED 
THE HONOURABLE JAMES P. PHILIPPS ON THE YEAR’S EVENTS 


The Annual General Meeting of Ilford 
Limited will- be held .on March 25th at 
Winchester House, Old. Broad Street, 
London, E.C,2. op 


The following is the statement by the 
Chairman; -The Honourable. James P. 
Philipps, copies of which have been circu- 
lated for the convenience of shareholders with 
the report and accounts for the year ended 
October 31, 1958: , 


Ladies and Gentlemen, Before proceeding 
with my annual statement on the. affairs of 
the Company I- wish to refer to ‘the recent 
appointment of Mr R. A. Withers, ACA, as 
a Director of the Company. In view of the 
planned expansion of the Company’s usi- 
ness Mr Withers has, as already 3 
been elected’ Deputy- irman of the Board 
and, subject to his re-election as a Director, 
at the Annual General Meeting, appointed 
Joint Managing Director, this latter appoint- 
ment to have effect from April 1, 1959. Mr 
Withers has for a number of years been a 
senior partner in a leading firm of Industrial 
Consultants and has been particularly identi- 
fied with the control of its overseas activities. 
The Board is confident that his outstanding 
experience will be of great value to the Com- 
pariy in its future progress. 

The Company’s turnover during the year 
under review was slightly above that of the 
previous year in spite of a very bad summer 
at home and the effects of the fall in world 
prices of some primary-commodities on our 
export trade. Our profit margins, however, 
unfortunately continued to shrink. One 
encouraging aspect was the ready sale for 
the Ilford Sportsman camera at its price of 
only £11 18s. 5d., including purchase tax. 
We have also recently introduced a cheaper 
model known as the Sporti which sells for. 
only £3 19s. 9d., including purchase tax. 
These should in due course create additional 
demand for: Ilford film both in black and 
white and in colour. 


TAX EQUALISATION RESERVE 


You will observe from the Accounts that 
a Taxation Equalisation Reserve has been 
created and included with the other Revenue 
Reserves. This Reserve has been built up 
mm the main by a transfer of £295,500 from 
Contingencies Reserve and has been in- 
creased by a transfer of £95,500 from this 
year’s Profit and Loss Accoumt. There are 
two reasons for creating this. Reserve ; first, 
to.provide for the liability in respect of 
Income Tax which has been deferred by the 
application of Initial Allowances on capital 
expenditure ; secondly, where the level of 
capital expenditure has varied substantially 
as between one year and another, to show a 
fairer comparison of the ‘Aggregate Net 
Profits, bearing in mind that depreciation 
charged in the Accounts is designed to write 
capital expenditure off at a more or less even 
Tate over the effective working life of the 
assets thereby acquired. - Since the end ot 
the war capital expenditure has been. increas- 
ing especially during the last few years. 
Much of it has been spent on facilities for 
Tesearch work where capital allowances give 


tax relief in respect of the entire expenditure 
over five years, three-fifths of it being allowed 
in the first year. To the extent that Initial 
and Annual Allowances exceed or fall short 
of the charge for depreciation, it is intended 
that an appropriate transfer will in future 
be made each year to or from Taxation 
Equalisation Reserve. The Profit and Loss 
Account will then reflect the total Income 
Tax liability which the Company will ulti- 
mately be called upon to pay on the profit 
for the year, and which will be less influenced 
by fluctuations in capital expenditure. 


PENSION ARRANGEMENTS 


Ilford Limited was in the forefront of those 
companies which between the two world wars 
introduced Group Life Assurance and Pen- 
sion Schemes for their employees. Changes 
in circumstances and in the value of money 
since that date have necessitated amendment 
of these Schemes and certain improvements 
have been introduced with effect from 
December 31, 1958. In .view, however, of 
the Government’s proposals for a national 
graduated pension scheme your Directors 
have decided to postpone fixing the final form 
of the Company’s pension arrangements until 
after these proposals have become law. On 
the other hand, it is clear that any revision 
of the National Pension Scheme will not pro- 
vide worthwhile retirement benefits for older 
employees and your Company will have to 
continue to provide supplementary pensions 
at least for these employees. In order to 
equalise this additional expense so far as pos- 
sible over the years, your Directors have 
decided to establish now a Supplementary 
Pensions Reserve and have transferred to this 
Reserve from the profits for the year under 
review the sum of £100,000. 


Additions of £250,000 and £140,000 have 
been made to the General and Contingencies 
Reserves respectively and it is recommended 
that the Final Ordinary dividend be main- 
tained at 11 per cent leaving £174,201 to be 
carried forward. 


CLOSE CO-OPERATION WITH ICI 


The outstanding event of the year was 
undoubtedly. the arrangements made for 
co-operation with Imperial Chemical Indus- 
tries Limited, of which I gave you a full 
explanation in my letter of September, 23, 
1958, when convening the Extraordinary 
General Meeting held on October 23, 1958, 
to approve those proposals. I can now add 
that, since Mr Leslie Williams and Dr John 
Avery joined our~Board, the advantages of 
these arrangements have become even more 
evident, as close tion is also being 
attained in a number of fields where it was 
not previously foreseen. 

The building of our new ames - oe 
is proceeding in spite of delays due to 
exceptionally bad weather experienced ever 
since the beginning of last summer, and we 
hope by the end of the year to be able to 
transfer our. colour processing station and 
several other departments to the new pre- 


mises which provide space for the expansion 
anticipated during the next few years. Mean- 
while, our laboratories are working at high 
pressure to take full advantage of the informa- 
tion and assistance now available from ICI. 
It is hoped that we shall soon be able to 
introduce new colour products and so extend 
the range of colour films available to our 
customers. 


EXPORT MARKETS 


Two years ago I said in my address to 
members that we had come to the conclusion 
that, if Britain entered the European Com- 
mon Market, it could benefit your Company 
substantially but that, if Britain remained 
outside while Germany and Belgium were 
members, we should almost inevitably lose 
much of our important European Market. 
As you are aware, Britain is not a member 
of the Common Market and, failing agree- 
ment on a Free Trade Area, exports of 
photographic goods to the Common Market 
countries (Holland, Belgium, Luxemburg, 
France, W. Germany and Italy) may ulti- 
mately become impracticable, though we do 
not anticipate these exports will be affected 
seriously in the initial period. 

We already have selling companies of our 
own in Holland, Denmark and France and 
have decided to form another in Western 
Germany. It may well, however, later 
become necessary to manufacture in one of 
the Common Market countries. 


Other overseas selling companies are estab- 
lished in India, Australia and the USA. An 
Australian factory has been built outside Mel- 
bourne and this has commenced operations 
on a limited scale. The American Company, 
Ilford Inc., has made excellent progress, 
though it still made a loss in the year under 
review. 


THE FUTURE 


It is very difficult at present to foresee the 
trend of world trade over the next few years, 
but at least it seems probable that expansion 
in our sales of colour film will be rapid, 
though naturally some part of this may be at 
the expense of our former black and white 
trade: We are preparing to meet the inevit- 
able increase in competition in export markets 
on which we are dependent for a large part 
of our sales. 

In conclusion, I feel sure you would wish 
me to thank on your behalf all our staff and 
employees, both at home and overseas, for the 
part they have played in achieving the results 
shown in the Accounts for the year, which 
was difficult both from the point of view of 
a poor summer at home and competitive 
conditions abroad. 


We regret that owing to a misprint last 
week the Leek and- Moorlands Building 
Society’s annual meeting was reported by us 
as being the 162nd instead of the 102nd. 
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THE INVESTMENT, LOAN 
AND AGENCY LIMITED 


SIR NUTCOMBE HUME’S STATEMENT 


The forty-ninth Annual General Meeting 
of The Investment, Loan and Agency 
Limited, will be held on March 23rd im 
London. The following is an extract from 
the statement by the Chairman, Sir Nutcombe 
Hume, KBE, MC: 

In my statement last year I informed you 
that it was the board’s intention to publish 
annual’ accounts in future without having 
to wait several months for accounts of the 
subsidiaries. Board of Trade approval has 
been received to the presentation of accounts 
in this form and in future we should be 
able to report our results within two months 
of our year end. ; 

Our profits for 1958 were swollen by the 
inclusion of £14,890 dividends from Indo- 
nesia ; an amount which must be regarded 
as very unlikely to. be repeated. Omitting 
this revenue altogether your directors are able 
to report an increase, both gfoss: and net, 
in the income from investments and, because 
of this, they fee]. able to-recommend a final 
dividend of 7° cent on the capital enlarged 
by the recent issue from reserves of one 
share for 10. With the interim dividend 
which was increased’ from 4 per cent to 
5 per cent the total for the year is thus 
1 per .cént greater and it is hoped that 
the rate of 12 per cent will be at feast 
maintained in future years. 

In March, 1958, we made a new issue for 
cash which brought in £225,000 and the use 
of this money has contributed to last year’s 
increase Of profits ; but it was by no means 
fully invested throughout the year and even 
at December 31st you will see from the 
balance-sheet that your Company held 
£219,554 in cash and short-term deposits. 
This, however, included £158,000 ‘arising 
from the sale of our holding of 118,000 £1 
shares in Nandi Tea Estates Limited. Whilst 
we hope to be able to deploy these cash 
resources in general investments of good 
quality during the present year, we feel quite 
sure we would be unwise to do so except 
when favourable opportunities present. So 
many funds of different. kinds are pressing 
on the market for “Blue Chips” that we 
feel we ought to do better by going more 
slowly and waiting to take advantage of new 
issues and other opportunities which occur 
from time to time; and moreover we feel 
we can afford to do so. 


It will be seen from the balance-sheet that 
at December 31st the total value of invest- 
ments was approaching £2} million. This 
is an appreciation of 99.29 per cent. over 
net book value, and compares with 53.89 
per cent at the end of ‘the previous year. 


The .two estates in East Java are main- 
tained in normally satisfactory order and 
thus far, the loss of Dutch staff has not 
seriously affected efficiency. 

Good rubber crops were produced last 
year at reasonably low rupiah cost, but the 
coffee crop was a comparative failure owing 
to poor weather at blossom time. For 1959 
the rubber crops should be about the same 
as in 1958, and coffee crop prospects are 
more promising. 


GENERAL 


As the war period recedes and trading 
becomes more “ normal” world competition 
gets keener, and profits become much harder 
to make. ‘Phe choice of good investments 
is more than ever dependent upon. backing 
good management which can find profitable 
employment for the great quantity of new 

‘plant which has been installed during the 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


past few years. It is now generally accepted 
that this can only, and certainly can best, 


_ be done if the enormous populations in the 


under-developed countries can be helped to 
raise their standard of living and, with it, 
their power to purchase goods manufactured 
in the industrialised countries. It was en- 
couraging to see that at the meetings last 
autumn both at Montreal and New Delhi 
this necessity was recognised. One feels that 
if only the threat of war could be removed 
and expenditure now allocated to armaments 
diverted to peaceful development, the other 
difficulties in the international field would be 
solved quite quickly; and then the sug- 
gestion that the standard of living could be 
doubled in 25 years should be attainable. I 
am convinced that this target can be reached 
with good will and good management in both 
politics and business ; but unfortunately both 
are in terribly short supply. 


MITCHELL COTTS GROUP 
LIMITED 


MR H. C. DRAYTON ON PROSPECTS 


The thirty-ninth ordinary general meeting 
of Mitchell Cotts Group Limited was held 
on February 27th in London. 

Mr H. C; Drayton (the Chairmian) presided 
and, in the course of his speech, said 
that the Consolidated Profit amounted to 
£1,343,000 and after deductions there was a 
profit for the year of £873,000. To that sum 
had to be added £12,000 Adjustments from 
previous years and £156,000 Profits on sales 
of fixed assets. The Directors had declared 
two interim dividend payments totalling 25 
per cent which enabled £272,000 to be added 
to the carry forward making that £2,651,000. 

Mr Drayton added: Our consolidated 
profit is quite materially down as compared 
with 1956/57. There are three main reasons 
for this fall, the most important of which 
was the collapse of earning power from our 
shipping subsidiary in the last four months 
of the year. The second was the revolution 
in Iraq which brought business to a stand- 
still, and thirdly the restriction of imports 
into the Sudan 

After reviewing the Group’s world-wide 
interests, the Chairman continued: As I 
mentioned last year, we hoped that the CIC 
would give the Company permission to issue 
more capital, and I did point out what the 
consequences of not doing so would be—a 
possible decrease in our exports owing to 
more highly competitive conditions existing 
and the necessity to give increased credit. To 
our surprise, the CIC did not give us per- 
mission to issue more capital, and our exports 
have dropped. from £8,350,000 to £7,050,000. 
There is-no. need for me to say anything 
more about the demise of the CIC, at any rate 
as regards raising new money in this country. 
“To mourn a mischief that is past and gone, 
is the next way to draw a mischief on.” 


CURRENT YEAR 


Referring to the current year, Mr Drayton 
said: On the shipping side we must expect 
a further drop in profits. In the Sudan the 
full effect of the import licences will fall with 
severity on this year’s figures, and I do not 
think for the year ending June next we can 
look forward to any more from South Africa. 
On the other hand, East Africa, after a diffi- 
cult period, looks like doing better than last 
year, and I also have hopes that the London 
produce side will show better results. Iraq, 
although it is now looking up, will not, I am 
afraid, be able to contribute much to. this 
year’s profit, but I am optimistic, and I think 
if all goes well there we can look forward to 
better times in the next year. Whilst I am 
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confident that Canada with the mew contracts 
it has got in bridge-building is. going to 
show a profit, again I do not think it will be 
able to contribute anything in the year end- 
ing June 1959. So that on the whole I am 
not optimistic about the present year’s figures, 

However, this is a trading company, and 
in the past the Directors have been extremely 
conservative in the distribution of dividends, 
and have taken the view that our business is 
one which must be taken over a long period, 
My own view is that in a company of this 
sort it is necessary to take a five-year view 
of results and average out the profits over 
such a period. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


GHANA MAIN REEF 


MR C, J. BURNS’S STATEMENT 


The twenty-fifth annual general meeting of 
Ghana Main Reef Limited, was held on 
February 27th at the Chartered Insurance 
Institute, London, EC. 

Mr C. J. Burns, Chairman, presided. 

The following is an extract from his State- 
ment circulated with the Report and Accounts 
for the year ended June 30, 1958. 


As shown in the Report and Accounts, the 
profit for the year under review amounted to 
£71,612, which, added to the balance brought 
forward, £61,362, plys certain taxation pro- 
visions not now required, £111,175, made an 
available total of £144,149. 

The year under review can be regarded as 
a most successful one and the profit earned 
satisfactory and in line with the forecasts 
made in March, 1958. This profit level was 
maintained in spite of a 6 per cent wa 
increase awarded in February, 1958. For thy 
reason it is now possible for the Company 
to benefit from the legislation creating Over- 
seas Trade Corporations, and the necessary 
steps are being taken to qualify as from April 
6, 1959. This decision has enabled your 
Board to anticipate the future status of the 
Company in its taxation charges and pass on 
the resultant benefits to Members. 


It has been decided to recommend the pay- 
ment of a Final Dividend of 24 per cent, less 
Income Tax, for the year. ended June 30, 
1958, making a total of 74 per cent, less 
Income Tax for that year. In addition, your 
Board have declared for the remaining pre- 
OTC period an Interim Dividend of 7} per 
cent, less Income Tax, and a Bonus of 2} per 
cent, less Income Tax. 


GHANA GOVERNMENT’S ASSISTANCE 


During the year under review your Com- 
pany received £12,607 by way of a grant from 
the Ghana Government, part of the £200,000 
set aside by Government to cover the years 
1957, 1958. This grant ceased in May, 1958, 
and since that date a review of the gold 
mining industry in Ghana. was made by Dr 
G. C. Monture, OBE, DSc, Administrator of 
the Canadian Emergency Gold Mining Assist- 
ance Act, at the request of the Ghana Gov- 
ernment. Dr Monture’s Report is currently 
being studied and his recommendations, and 
possible Government reaction thereon, are 
awaited with interest. However, your Com- 
pany has utilised the assistance already given 
to it (some £26,496 during the financial years 
1957, 1958) to great advantage, so that profits 
for the first six months of the current year, 
without the help of Government assistance, 
are at a higher level than those for the cot- 
responding period of the year under review. 

This has been accomplished in spite of 
rising costs and an unrealistic fixed price for 
gold out of all proportion to economic condi- 
tions. The report and accounts were adopted. 
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COMPANY AFFAIRS 


P&O 


F the directors of P & O were taking 
I the long view last year when they 
raised the ordinary dividend from 8 to 
11 per cent, they are still taking that 
view now. When they took that decision 
the full impact of the fall in freight rates 
had not’ hit profits. It was then clear 
that profits would suffer in 1958 and the 
directors said that the increase in the 
dividend carried “no implication as to 
the level of dividend that can be main- 
tained in years to come.” Profits were 
sharply down in 1958, as had been 
expected, but the P & O directors are 
leaving the ordinary dividend unchanged 
at II per cent, even though the final 
dividend of the important subsidiary, 
British India Steam Navigation, has 
been passed (effectively reducing its full 
year’s payment from 10 to 4 per cent, 
following a fall in its gross income 
before tax from £5,011,851 to £1,181,207 
and in net profits from £3,243,694 to 
£384,918). 

Before all charges P & O’s trading 
profits fell from £30.1 million to £22.8 
million. Its gross income before tax fell 
by 42 per cent, from £17,640,269 to 
{10,183,978, and its net income by 39 
per cent, from £8,658,930 to £5,265,236. 
The 11 per cent ordinary dividend ab- 
sorbs £1,742,860, but the earnings cover 
has fallen from about five times to about 
three times. The directors say that this 
decline is due to a sharp reduction in the 
earnings of cargo tramps and cargo liners 
and they add that the fall would have 
been even larger had not the passenger 
liners, whose earnings were severely 
affected in 1957 by the Suez crisis, done 
“substantially better.” The directors 
end their comments on the preliminary 
profits on a distinct note of foreboding: 
“the present results do not reflect the 
full force of the current depression in 
shipping which will be still more 
apparent in the figures to be produced 
in twelve months’ time.” The ques- 
tion that must now be in shareholders’ 
minds is whether the directors will 
then be ready to leave the ordinary 
dividend unchanged once more. The 
{1 deferred shares at 34s. 6d. yield 
6.4 per cent. 


ASSOCIATED ELECTRICAL 


Neo the acquisitions made by Asso- 
ciated Electrical Industries last year 
the advance in its 1958 profits needs to 
be examined with care. The preliminary 
figures show a large recovery in trading 
Profits in the last six months of the year ; 
at £8,870,000 they compare very favour- 
ably with the £6,990,000 earned in the 
first six months and also with £6,760,000 
and £6,940,000 in the two halves of 1957. 
This suggests that AEI has made real 


progress for the first time since the 
severe decline in profits in 1956. 

But any excessive jubilation needs to 
be curbed, for net profits for the whole 
of 1958 have risen only to £4,778,485, 
against £4,504,075 for 1957. Gross 
trading profits amounted to £15,860,448, 
against £13,699,528, but the depreciation 
provision rose. by £1,080,340 to 
£4,791,392 and tax by £483,840 to 
£5,968,241 and £322,330 of net profits 
was earned by the new subsidiaries prior 
to their acquisition by AEI. Since 
£571,380 was written back from an un- 
wanted tax reserve in 1957, compared 
with £142,458 in 1958, the net balance 
attributable to AEI for 1958 is, in fact, 
virtually unchanged at £4,995,805, against 
£4,979,693 in 1957. And it should be 
noted that the acquisition of Associated 
Insulation Products last May and W. T. 
Henley’s Telegraph Works last Novem- 
ber considerably enlarged the equity 
capital. The ordinary dividend has been 
left unchanged at 15 per cent for the year, 
but this rate of dividend absorbs 
£3,186,217, against £2,901,407, and since 
the end of the financial year the ordinary 
capital has been again increased, follow- 
ing the acquisition of London Electric 
Wire. At 55s. 9d. the £1 ordinary stock 
yields 5.4 per cent. 


RUGBY PORTLAND CEMENT 


Wm construction seemingly on the 
wane, it looked a year ago as if 
1957 would be the temporary high water 
mark for the profits of Rugby Portland 
Cement. In his statement with the full 
accounts last April, the chairman, Sir 
Halford Reddish, reported that none of 
the company’s works in the United 
Kingdom was producing to capacity and 
that he would be surprised if profits in 
1958 reached the record figure for the 
previous year. But when in May share- 
holders arrived at the annual general 
meeting, they were told that most of the 
company’s works were again back to full 
production, and that output from the 
plants in Australia and Trinidad was 
above that achieved in the corresponding 
months of the previous year. 

Now the preliminary statement for 
1958 shows that Rugby Portland Cement 
has capped its previous profit peak for 
yet another year; that the dividends 
paid on the ordinary §s. units and 
the highly geared “A” 1s. units have 
been raised ; and that a rights issue is 
to be made. 

One million 5s. Ordinary shares will 
be issued to ordinary shareholders in the 
proportion of one to six at 21s. 6d. each 
and the rights of holders of the 1s. shares 
to participate in net profits will be 
adjusted accordingly. With the existing 
shares at 32s., the rights are worth 1s. 6d. 
and on the assumption that the current 


dividend will be maintained on the 
enlarged capital the new shares are being 
Offered on a yield of 5.8 per cent. The 
background to this issue is a reassuring 
one. Last year trading profits advanced 
from £1,448,409 to £1,552,275. Depre- 
ciation and obsolescence rose from 
£342,024 to £380,892, but the tax charge 
was cut by £50,000, to £320,000, leaving 
net profits £114,998 higher at £851,383. 
The ordinary dividend has been raised 
by one-ninth, from 22} per cent to 25 
per cent, giving a yield of 3.9 per cent on 
the §s. units at 32s. The dividend on 
the million 1s. units, half of which were 
issued on behalf of workers at par in 
1954, jumps by one-fifth, from 125 per 
cent to 1§0 per cent, These units stand 
at 37s. and yield 4.1 per cent. Even so, 
total distributions on the company’s 
equity capital absorb only £258,750, 
leaving £569,921 to swell] reserves. 


A. W. GAMAGE 


> results of A. W. Gamage for the 
year to January 31st provide a wel- 
come contrast to those reported last week 
by Lewis’s and Harrods. Gross profits 
have risen by 13 per cent, from £342,842 
to £388,430, and net profits by 25 per 
cent, from £151,038 to £189,800. The 
ordinary dividend proper is again left 
unchanged at 25 per cent, but the bonus 
is stepped up for the second year run- 
ning by 5 per cent. The bonus is now 
1§ per cent, so that in effect the payment 
on the Ios. ordinary units has been raised 
from 35 to 40 per cent. A. W. Gamage, 
like other smaller department stores, has 
been the subject of take-over rumours 
and the chairman, Mr Eric M. Gamage, 
has declared that the directors will dis- 
courage anything in the nature of a bid. 

The prospects depend in part on the 
redevelopment of the City of London, 
which may give this Holborn store an 
element of growth that some of its com- 
petitors do not possess. Gamage may 
also stand to gain more than some 
other groups from the expansion of 
credit trading, for it runs a big mail 
order and instalment ‘credit business. 
At 66s. 6d. the 10s. ordinary units yield 
6 per cent. 


BRITISH WAGON 


TS banks have no reason to regret 
their investment in hire purchase 
finance, for the latest reports of the 
houses in this business make good read- 
ing. Gross profits of British Wagon for 
1958, for instance, have jumped from 
£369,114 to £553,835 and, after tax, its 
net profits have advanced from £180,083 
to £261,118. The ordinary dividend has 
been raised from 20 per cent to 22} per 
cent, so that at the current price of 
131s. 6d. the £1 fully paid shares yield 
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34 per cent. The Royal Bank of Scot- 
land and its two associated English clear- 
ing banks, Williams Deacon’s and Glynn 
Mills, acquired approximately 40 per 
cent of the company’s equity at a price of 
92s. 6d. for every £1 of paid up capital. 
The final dividend of 174 per cent has 
been paid on the new capital, which 
now consists of £850,000 in fully paid 
£1 shares and £425,000 in £20 shares, 
£5 paid. The directors propose to double 
this by capitalising £1,275,000 from 
reserves. Holders of the £1 shares will 
receive a one-for-one scrip issue, while 
the £20 shares will be written up -to 
£10 paid. The partly-paid shares will 
then be subdivided into £2 shares, {£1 
paid. 

A small HP finance house Anglo 
Auto Finance, a subsidiary of Gwent 
and West of England Enterprises, is 
to seek a stock exchange quotation. 
Anglo Auto Finance now has an issued 
capital of £250,000 and assets in excess 
of £1 million. The group, which is not 
linked with any of the banks, seems to 
be prospering. Its managing director is 
Mr Julian Hodge and he guarantees 
depositors a rate of 6 per cent till the 
end of 1959, and hopes to pay this rate 
indefinitely. 


BRITISH OXYGEN 


7 decision by the directors of British 
Oxygen to raise the ordinary divi- 
dend effeciively from 10 per cent to 12 
per cent for the year to September 30th 
was a small break with their conservatism 
of recent years and it-was made in a year 
of record sales and profits. British 
Oxygen’s gross profits rose by 21 per 
cent, from £5,964,085 to £7,224,500, 
despite substantially higher depreciation 
and interest charges, on a turnover that 
was 15.7 per cent higher. The full 
accounts now show that these profits 
expressed as a ratio to capital employed 
improved from 14 to I§ per cent. But 
the chairman, Mr J. S. Hutchison, warns 
shareholders that although favourable 
results are expected for the current finan- 
cial year (owing, it seems, to continued 
expansion of sales overseas) the recession 
in heavy industry and general engineer- 
ing in this country is affecting British 
Oxygen’s sales of industrial gas which 
are now running below the previous 
year’s levels. 


British Oxygen remains a big spender 
on capital account. Mr Hutchison says 
that the current three years’ development 
programme will cost about £24 million— 
the group will finance this from internal 
resources, and it will not make an issue 
for cash of shares or loan capital. The 
additional capacity being installed is 
linked with the development plans of the 
steel, chemical and other industries which 
British Oxygen serves. The yield of 
43 per cent offered by the £1 ordinary 
shares at §2s. takes the long view. 


CONSOLIDATED ZINC 


HE terms of Consolidated Zinc’s 
rights issue and its preliminary 
profit statement for 1958 have been 
announced simultaneously. The group 
will raise almost £3} million by the issue 
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of 1,455,100 ordinary £1 shares in the 
proportion of one for six at 48s. per 
share. Currently, these units stand at 
63s. 3d., giving a value of 2s. 3d. per share 
on the rights. The dividend for 1958, 
as was expected, has been reduced. A 
final payment is recommended of 2s., 
making a total dividend of 3s., compared 
with 3s. 9d. for 1957 and 4s. 6d. for 1956. 
Last year, the group’s net profit fell from 
£1,770,000 to about £1,560,000. The new 
money will be used to erect two smelting 
plants, one at Swansea and the other at 
Cockle Creek. in New South Wales. At 
the current price the yield on the existing 
ordinary shares is 4.7 per cent and the 
new shares yield 6} per cent on the issue 
price, but the directors of Consolidated 
Zinc say that on the assumption that 
as economic recovery gathers way the 
demand for lead and zinc will improve 
earnings this year will be “ in line ” with 
those of 1958. 


RELAY EXCHANGES 


ELAY EXCHANGES, in the radio. relay 

and television and radio renting 
business, had already whetted the appe- 
tite of shareholders by disclosing last 
November that turnover in the first ten 
months of 1958 had exceeded expecta- 
tions. The jump of 53 per cent in 
trading profits for the year from 
£1,503,670 to £2,304,637 will not dis- 
appoint them now. In terms of net 
profits, the advance is no less spectacular 
—a jump of 62 per cent, from £236,288 
to £381,894. This contrasts with earlier 
years when equity earnings were pegged 
down by what the chairman has called 
“a very conservative policy ” to provide 
for renewal of plant and equipment. 

Such conservative financing is not un- 
common in renting companies. Nor is 
the desire to expand. Expansion has 
generated a thirst for new money and 
“ rights ” issues of ordinary shares were 
made by Relay Exchanges in 1955 and 
again in September, 1958. But Relay Ex- 
changes, like the other renting com- 
panies, was frustrated by CIC controls 
and it has been quick, with these con- 
trols out of the way, to come to the 
market. Its present intention is to raise 
£13 million by making another “ rights ” 
issue, of one for four at 20s, per share, 
putting a value on the rights of 2s. In 
addition the directors have under con- 
sideration the placing of a third series 
of loan stock. 

Relay Exchanges’ profit record should 
by itself ensure success for the issue, for 
trading profits are now about two and 
a half times what they were when the 
5s. ordinary shares were first quoted on 
Throgmorton Street in 1955. But it is 
also being made against the background 
of an effective increase in the ordinary 
dividend, from the equivalent of 20 per 
cent, allowing for last September’s 100 
per cent scrip issue, to 22} per cent 
(including a special profits tax interim of 
24 per cent). Presumably a dividend of 
at least 224 per cent will be paid on the 
new capital this year. On that assump- 
tion, the existing shares at 30s. 3d. yield 
3.7: per cent and the new shares 5.6 per 
cent on the issue price. 
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BRITISH-AMERICAN TOBACCO 


Aen the short list of tobacco equities 
for the British investor, British- 
American Tobacco is an_ established 
favourite. It has size-net assets at Sep- 
tember 30th were over £236 million—a 
wide geographical spread, and, far more 
important, a potentially expanding 
market. The group is firmly entrenched 
in the United States, but a large part of 
its interests are in the primary producing 
countries, new and old, where potential 
growth is immense. But last year’s 
results were disappointing ; gross trad- 
ing profits virtually unchanged at 
£62,631,000 compared with £62,617,000 


1957 ' 1958 
£ £ 


55,177,054 57,993,066 
7,908,141 = 7,791,873 
200,635,036 199,154,696 
35,809,072 33,282,973 
54,870,524 

2,073,235 1,982,282 

Net current assets .... 208,447,299 217,512,470 
Notes and loans 17,049,143 15,556,077 
Minority interests... 24,374,908 25,176,710 
Reserves 165,248,136 178,191,748 
Preference capital... 10,500,000 10,500,000 
Ordinary capital .... 47,515,522 47,515,522 
£1 ordinary unit at 53s. 4'2d. yields 5-7 per cent. 


in 1956-57. It was to be expected that 
the group might mark time last year, but 
even marking time has its advantages. 
There was a great accretion of strength 
in the group’s finances during the year ; 
cash and easily realisable assets held by 
all members of the group have risen 
from £39 million to £55 million. The 
group has a very smal] overdraft and 
finances its huge stocks from internal 
resources. Stocks actually declined in 
value by £14 million to £199 million 
over the year, but the directors reveal 
that the volume of leaf stocks held by 
the group rose, though purchases of 
American leaf tobacco were lower. 


Years to Sept. 30, 


Cons. balance sheet : 


TRIPLEX 


tr their first interim report since last 
year’s reorganisation the directors of 
Triplex present somewhat disappointing 


results. The fall in profits cannot be 
wholly attributed to the sale of Quickfit 
and Quartz last June and it occurred in 
a period when the motor industry was 
enjoying a boom. Over the six months 
to December 31st production in the 
Triplex safety glass factories failed to 
match available capacity, for though the 
demand for curved laminated glass rose 
the ‘demand for curved toughened plate 
fell—a fact that the directors explain by 
referring to changes in the models pro- 
duced by the motor industry. This 
factor was particularly potent in the last 
quarter of 1958 and the decision to leave 
prices unchanged in the face of increases 
in the price of plate glass and in labour 
costs led to a sharp drop in the trading 
surplus, from £660,230 to £582,504 
Although there were “ signs of an upward 
trend ” towards the end of the year the 
directors disclose that the 1958-59 results 
will fall short of the record level achieved 
in 1957-58. On this report the 103. 
ordinary shares fell 9d. to 53s. 6d., t0 
yield § per cent. 
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DOWTY GROUP 


A PRICE of 36s. 6d. for the 1,920,000 
ros. shares now being issued by 
the Dowty Group to pay for its acquisi- 
tion of Rotol puts a value of 1s. 7d. per 
share on the rights. The new shares 
are offered on a yield basis of 5.5 per cent 
gross, for the directors say that the ruling 
115 per cent tax free dividend will be 
maintained on the larger capital. That 
dividend is certainly justified, for 
Dowty’s projected profit is £2 million 
for the current year to March 31st and 
Rotol’s £735,000. The group will raise 
about £3,425,000, which will virtually 
meet in full the cost of £3.5 million for 
the acquisition. Rotol’s net tangible 
assets, less future tax of £322,710, are 
£2,917,100 but Dowty shareholders will 
be less concerned with book values than 
with Rotol’s. prospects in a contracting 
aircraft industry. On this point the 
chairman, Sir George Dowty, explains 
that while Dowty’s aircraft division— 
which is only one sector of the group’s 
diversified business—is primarily con- 
cerned with military aircraft, two-thirds 
of Rotol’s output is in equipment for 
civil aircraft. For the group as a whole, 
he does not expect the volume of aircraft 
work to decline substantially over the 
next two years. Rotol is already engaged 
in the development and manufacture of 


products outside the aircraft field .and. 


has received orders for diese] engine 
turbo chargers and aircraft equipment 
has become steadily less important in 
Dowty’s own activities. 


ILFORD 


os five months have passed since the 
directors of Ilford announced the 
details of the planned association with 
ICI in colour photography, but already 
the chairman of Ilford, Mr James P. 
Philipps makes an encouraging progress 
report. In his statement with the full 
accounts, he says that the advantages of 
this link have grown more evident as 
the months have passed and co-operation 
has been extended into a number of new 
fields that had not been foreseen. 
Ilford’s laboratories, aided by a flow of 
information and assistance from ICI, are 
now working at high pressure ;’and Ilford 
hopes soon to be able to widen the range 
of colour film it sells. ICI has already 
subscribed £320,000 to Ilford, paying up 
Is. On 6,400,000 §s. ordinary shares. This 
addition to Ilford’s liquid resources, with 
£2,269,259 in cash or near-liquid form, 
with further subscriptions from ICI to 
come means that it will be able in the 
next four years to pursue its own 
development of black and _ white 
photography.’ The association with 
ICI, which will eventually own 32 
per cent of the equity, gives Ilford 
greater strength to combat the increas- 
ingly competitive conditions in export 
markets and to correct the erosion of 
profit margins, which was responsible for 
the fall from £813,748 to £788,994 in net 
profits in the year to October 31st. But 
the market prospects for film cannot be 
described as bullish. Mr Philipps looks 
forward to rapidly expanding sales of 
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colour film in the next few years, but 
this may be partly at the expense of 
black and white film. Moreover, Ilford 
is threatened in its export trade to the 
member countries of the European 
Common Market ; to meet Belgian and 
German competition in this market it has 
set up loca] selling companies and may 
eventually have to set up a manufactur- 
ing organisation there. The: yield of 
43 per cent offered by the §s. ordinary 
units at 17s. 14d. puts a generous price 
on the hope that Ilford’s association with 
ICI will help it to solve new and difficult 
marketing problems. 


LINEN THREAD 


HE new chairman of Linen Thread, 

Mr W. Luke, naturally devotes 
much of his statement to shareholders 
to the future of the group, now shorn 
of its American subsidiary. Demand 
for the company’s traditional products is 
slowly declining. The directors’ policy 
is to offset the decline in profits from 
the existing linen interests by income 
from investment in the growth industries 
of the present day. “Our business,” 
Mr W. Luke says, “will gradually 
veer away from textiles.” He also makes 
it clear that the company intends to use 
what remains of the money received 
from the sale of its American subsidiary 
after the capital distribution of 10s. per 
share, which absorbs £1,650,000, to carry 
through this policy of diversification. The 
capital distribution virtually exhausts 
the reserve available for tax free 
distribution. The capital profit on the 
deal was about {1} million and Mr 
Luke explains that “ any further distri- 
bution would appear to involve either an 
exceptional taxable dividend to ordinary 
stockholders or a reduction of capital on 
the terms of which different classes of 
stockholders would have conflicting 
interests.” 

After considering many projects, Linen 
Thread has chosen two “ very promising 
enterprises in the United Kingdom” 
which it is negotiating to purchase for 
more than £2 million. But, unfortun- 
ately, having thus roused shareholders’ 
interest, Mr Luke does not indicate in 
what industries the new investment is to 
be made. Shareholders will expect to 
know, as soon as it is possible to tell 
them without disturbing the course of 
negotiations, where the money is to be 
invested. Eventually, diversification will 
mean that non-textile interests will be 
responsible for a large proportion of 
Linen Thread’s income. Immediately, 
however, the group’s profits still hinge 
on the success of the home textile divi- 
sion and of the widely thrown net of 
subsidiaries, several of which are not 
earning a satisfactory rate of profit. In 
the year to September 3oth last, exclud- 
ing the figures of the American sub- 
sidiary, the group’s gross profits fell 
from £397,565 to £246,838 and net pro- 
fits contracted to £146,123. The 6 per 
cent ordinary dividend and preference 
dividends would absorb £183,425 in a 
full year. The £1 ordinary shares, with 
the 10s. capital payment still to come, 
currently stand at 29s. 10}d. xd. 
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London Stock Exchange 





FIRST DEALINGS: 
LAST DEALINGS: 
ACCOUNT DAY: 


Feb. 25 Mar. ti Apr. 1 
Mar. 10 Mar. 31 Apr. 14 
Mar. 17 Apr. 7 Apr. 21 





N° change in the Bank Rate, the sharp 
rise in the Treasury bill rate and 
the unsettled international situation led 
to widespread falls in gilt-edged prices. 
These were only partly regained in the 
rally on Wednesday. The Financial 
Times Index of Government Securities 
fell by 0.66 to 86.38 over the week to 
Wednesday’s close. Among _ undated 
stocks, War Loan 3} per cent lost 1 to ° 
674 despite a rally of + on Wednesday. 
In on loans, the discount on the 
new Rhodesian and. Nyasaland 6 per cent 
1978-81 widened from 3 to 2}. In foreign 
bonds, German bonds fell over the week, 
with Dawes losing 2 points to 166. Greek 
7 per cent gained one point to 33 on debt 
settlement hopes. 

: Selling led to widespread falls in 
industrial equities but Wall Street’s 
climb to fresh peaks and the 
strength of the reserves helped the 
market to regain some of the ground lost 
earlier. The Economist Indicator fell 
by 1.5 to 252.0 over the week to 
Wednesday’s close. Among electricals 

Emmies ” (which has attracted Ameri- 
can buyers) lost 74d. to 54s. 74d. but 
Philips rose by Is. 9d. to rors. But heavy 
electrical equipment shares strengthened 
on the results from AEI, London Electric 
Wire gaining Is. 6d. to 72s. and Reyrolle 
6d. to 95s. 3d. In a firm motor section 
Rolls-Royce jumped by 3s. 3d. to 1048. 3d 
and Jaguar rose a further 1s. 3d. to 
63s. 9d. In aircraft, Hawker fell by 
Is. 43d. to 30s. 6d. Food shares were 
firm, Liebig’s rising by 5s. 3d. to 78s. 3d. 
and United Dairies by 15s. 3d. to 7os. 6d. 
xd. Banks were quiet apart from Lloyds 
which rose by 2s. 6d. to 52s. 6d. follow- 
ing the news of the “ rights ” issue after 
Easter, but HP shares were weak, UDT 
dropping by 3s. to 137s. and Mercantile 
Credit by 2s. to 25s. 3d. 

Oils were initially firm as American 
and Continental selling dried up, but 
Tuesday’s gains following the climb on 
Wall Street were partly lost the follow- 
ing day on profit taking. Nonetheless, 
Shell, which was particularly weak at 
first on Paris selling, closed 1s. higher at 
140s. and BP were the same amount 
better at 52s. But Ultramar lost 3d. over 
the week to 67s. 3d. and Burmah lost 
9d. to 76s. 

Kaffirs fell and Tuesday’s recovery 
petered out as the Nyasaland situation 
worsened. Hence the Financial Times 
gold share index lost 3.8 to 86.9. FS 
Geduld fell by 1s. 3d. to 151s. 10}d. 
despite the good monthly returns and 
among other OFS shares St Helena lost 
3s. od. at 55s. 14d. and Harmony ts. 9d. 
at 42s. Finance Houses were also weaker, 
Anglo-American losing 7s, 6d. to 
1738. 9d., General Mining 6s. 3d. to 
125s., and Central Mining 4s. 3d. to 
72s. 6d. In diamonds, De Beers dropped 
by 3s. 9d. to 130s, 7}d. on selling from 
Paris. 
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Prices, 1958/9 


aS 
Exchequer 30 ‘ 
Conversion 4!4% 
Exchequer "Be; 
Conversion 
Savings Bonds 
Funding 3% 


Funding 4%..... «os ee 


Savings Bonds 3%. ; . 
j Exchequer 2'5% .... 
Conversion 444% 
Savings Bonds 2!4% . 
Savings Bonds 3%. . 
Exchequer 5!.% 
Funding 3% 
Victory 4% 
Conversion 3'3% 
Conversion 5!4% 
Treasury 3'3%....+- 
Treasury 31382. swabs 
Funding 5'2%....... 1982-84 
Redemption 3% «...- 1986-96 
Funding 3'2% 2004 
Consols 4%. “hae Feb. 1957 | 
War Loan 3!,% ..after 1952 
Conv. wife; -after Apr. 1961 
Treasury Zo: .after Apr. 1966 
Consols 2',% 
Treasury 2. oi after Apr. 1975 


British Electric 4'2% 1967-69 
British Electric 37" . 1968-73 
British Eleceric 34 . 1974-77 
British Electric 0 Wres 
British Electric 300 f, 1976-79 
British Gas 4% ..... 1969-72 
| British Gas 3!,% ... . 1969-71 
British Gas 3% 1990-95 
Brit. Transport 3%. . 1968-73 
Brit. Transport 4%. 1972-77 
Brit. Transport 3%. . 1978-88 
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1063, 
77 

102'4 


83 
154 

1234 
160 
105! 


Ath. Topeka... 
Can. Pacific. ... 
Pennsylvania. .. 
Union Pacific .. 
Amer. Electric. 
Am. Tel. & Tel.. 
Cons. Edison .. 
int. Tel. & Tei.. 
.Standard Gas .. 
United Corpn.. 


Western Union | 


Alcoa..... teen 
Aluminium .... 
Amer. Can..... 
Am. Smelting. . 
Am. Viscose... 
Anaconda 

Beth. Steel .... 


High | Low 


495, 
240!4 





DOMINION AND COLONIAL | | 


Australia 412% . 
Australia 6%... 
Ceylon 4% .. 

| Jamaica 6% 

New Zea’ and 6%. 
Rhodesia and Nyasa! 


CORPORATION AND 

PUBLIC BOARDS | 
Agricultura! Mortgage 5'2%..... . 1980-85 
Birmingham 534% 1974-76 | 
| Bristol 3% 

Glasgow 434% 

Corporation of London 5'4% 
L.C.C, 3% 


FOREIGN BONDS 
German 7% = (British Enfaced 5%). . 
German 54% 1930 (Enfaced 4!.%) 
free sof teak mech AGS uMa ts . Wiese 6 isa | 
apan nfaced) ..... ate ainie pee sie 
| Japan “a fEnteced) 
| Uruguay 3'2% Bonds (Assented) 
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37' Col. Palmolive . ‘101%, 
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Ford Motor ... | 
Gen. Electric .. 
General Foods . 
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Inter. Nickel .. | 93!2- 


Inter. Paper ... 
Kennecott 
Monsanto 

Nat. Distillers . 
Pan-American. . 
Procter Gamble | 
Radio Corpn.., 
Sears Roebuck. 
Shell Oil 
Socony-Mobil . . 
Stand. Oil Ind.. 
Stand. Oil N.j.. 
20th Cent. Fox. 
Union Carbide. 
U.S. Steel 
West. Electrig . 
Woolworth ... 
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Stewarts & Lloyds ..... 

John Summers. ........£1 
United Steel ..........£1 
John Brown,.....<....£1 
Cammell Laird ,......5/- 


“Swan Hunter.....,....é! 


él 
Allied mahanadions “encee 
Babcock & Wilcox.....£1 
British Aluminium ..... 
Davy & United .-......£1 
Guest Keen..........+ 
Metal Box .......5-..-€! 
C. A, Parsons ......... 
John Thompson....... 
Tube Investments 

BUILDING, ' etc. 
Associated Portland... .£1 
British Plaster Board. io/- 
Richard Costain 
Crittall Manufacturing. rid 
London Brick £1 
Wall Paper Defd 
CHEMICALS 
AND PAINT 

ee & Wilson. . 


Brit. "ind. Plastics . 08> 


PIGS S hei Wesecsn ts pa 


ELECTRICAL 
AND RADIO 


English Electric. . ‘ 
General Electric ....... 
Pye Defd. ‘A’ 5, 
A, Reyrolle 
MOTORS AND 
AIRCRAFT 
British Motor . 


Leyland Motor . 
Rootes Motors ...... ..4/= 
Standard Motors. 


Triplex Holdings . 

Bristol Aiateghibal.3 $< 

De Havilland..........£1 

Dowty Group 

Hawker Siddeley ......£1 

Rolls-Royce ..........-£1 
PAPER AND 
NEWSPAPERS 

Bowater Paper ........£1 

Albert E. Roed .. 


Daily Mirror ‘A’. 
Odhams Press....... 
TEXTILES 


LOO, Contes: cc cicee the 
Fine Spinners ...... cou 
Lancashire Cotton 


House of Fraser ‘A’. . 
Lewis’sinvestment .. 
Marks & Spencer ‘A’. 


-5/- 
-4/- 
sf 


| United Drapery ......5/ 
Woolworth 
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* Ex dividend. t+ Tax free. $ Assumed average life 9 years. § Less tax at 8s. 6d. in £. |i Ex capitalisation. { Ex rig! hts. (a) Interim dividend. (b) Final dividend. (c) Year’s dividend. 


(d) Capital distribution Is. 6d. per share. (e) To earliest date. 


(f) Flat yield. (g) Equivalent to 7-2 sterling. Sh) After Rhodesian tax. (1) To latest 


date. 


(p) Unassented stock 
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TS 
Yield, ices, 1958 Last Two Price, | Price; | Yield, Prices, 1958/9 Last Two. Price, | Price, | Yield, 
Sheen] gate fore SR Ae wore | CRS NSS eat ris 
— a, ¢, 
1 High | High Low : a 
: MISCELLANEOUS 
oe % BANKING 50/9 | 15/9 6 c 26° Assoc, Brit. Picture ...5/- | 45/3 | 44/3 a 
9-00, iso | 31/9 e b } Barclays ........+..++. £! | 59/3 /9 | 4:09 | 45/6 | 28/- | Il e€] 5 @| British Match ......... £1 | 44/9 | 44/41. | 4-96 
8-03 27/6 434 52, b | Lloyds..........02000- él /- 52/6 3-8! 54/9 28/3 4a 8 b| British eeeeees fl | 53/9*% | 53/9* 4:47 
7-62" ae 57/6 9a 9 b| Midland .............. £1 | 93/9 94/3 4°24**1 10/6 6/9 13 b 4 a/| British Ropes ........2/6| 9/72 | 9/7, | 4:42 
| 7% Bipo/- | 59/3 9 aj tt Pd hor ermes ae or 98/9 |100/- ya 51/3 | 21/- 4'ga| Bz b| Glaxo... .veeeeees 10/— | 50/— | 49/9 2°35 
8-4 2/- | 36/- 5S a} 7b} ee tenenh- = a +o 63/9 | 31/3 10 a| SO b| Hoover ‘A’.......... 5/- | 63/9 | 61/- 4-92 
‘OL Bee | 47/9 Tha} 920) ne soa eh peace ij > re) os 195/~  |133/9 | 18-176 | 6-17 | Hudson's Bay ...... «. £10 |180/-  |177/6 2:74 
‘2 1/6 | 9/84 | © @| 10 b| Martins..:....... neuen / /9i 13/10! 5/7'a | Ine] |S ¢ | Rank Organisation ....5/— | 13/10',| 14/- 1-79 
a 9/6 | 21/4" 5 a| 7!,b | Com, Bk. of Scot. ‘A’ 10/~ | 39/6 | 39/- 3-21 17/1'2 | 14/84 | -22t2¢| 22t2¢ | Sears ‘A’ ......., oes -5/= | 16/9% | 16/7!q | 6°77 
| 6-43 15/6 | 46/- 7 @| 9 b| Royal Bank of Scotiand.£1 | 75/- | 74/6 4-30 /6 /- 7 bj 6!4a | Thomas Tilling ........£1 | 63/6 /6 4:24 
| $3 Barclays D.C.O i} 4ij- | 4t73 | 4-36 | 26/2 | 52/2 | 5S a | 10 b| Turner & Newall ...... £i | 71/42 | 71/7 | 4-19 
3%) BBAL/9 | 27/6 4¢e; 5 6b oe nin so 5 So? ° 96/- | 56/42 | 825b| 85a | Unilever......... sees £l | 90/- | 90/6 3-71 
, 31/3 Toa 75 6 | Chartered Bank ....... £1 | 46/- 46/3 6-49 ; ; 
| ‘2 ay $2-i0c | $2-2se | Royal Bank of Canada.$10 | £28, | £29 | 2-04 | 32/3 | 34/3 | Mab) Sea | United Glass .......:-£1 | 48/9. | 47/9 | 4-70 
| - 20% £1456 | $1 We $1.65 meen ~*~ Hy 22. - = t b| t4,a ini etaates « «00 HY 35/03, | 34/9 
. c New S. . } 
5 as 28/- 4 4! 6 6 | Bank ofLdn. &S. Amer. £i | 32/9 | 32/6 6°15 ” = Se ye ire rece ee a a = 
| Setyee £187, £137, 17!5b 7!, a | Royal Dutch ........20f1. él £15% 2-97 
5-0 FINANCIAL 165/— 17/6 | ¢13%b| 45a | Shell Transport........41 |139/- \140/- | 4-66 
42) Alexanders ...... arr fl | 31/3) | 31/6 | 4-76 | ose | 4176 on vin” | UNOPGIOP sco scccccee 10/~ | 67/6 | 67/3 ail 
4%, eo) ee See Bie Sta Bey | 8 | 39/6 | 2576 13igb| laa | Wakefield C.C....... 10/= | 36/6 | 5-61 
ie ee sab Ut aia. 5/ a aa 4:44 tee 
F immercia nion....3/= ° f l= ° 
5. = Employers Liability ....£1 |142/6  |146/3 3-76 a tele me Ni ae tee te/its “* 
7m a | t6- | ee ee Eagotaws s basi ale 23 | S/S «| 27/3 | Wee} 10 < Furness Withy ....... if M/- |33/- | 6-06 
eneral...... = a = : 20/6 | 14/6 10 b| 10 @ n erseas...5/- | 18/6 | 18/3 5-48 
3-2 b | +20 ogee cc ccegeeees S/- |116/— HN I7/- 5-20 38/3 N/- 3 8 b & O Defd. .......... £1 | 34 34/6 6-38 
5-81 Prudential ‘A’........ 4/- /— /6 4-43 17/9 ae 5 ; 2', ¢ | Reardon Smith ...... 10/- 3 isle 1-6! 
4-0: Royal Exchange. ....... éi ren 81/3 3-94 | 25/6 | 19/3 7i,¢| 9 €| Royal Mail........ woe ehl | 24/9 /9 7-27 
6-74 | Bowmaker........... 5/- 19/10!,| 3-46 MINES 
4% Lombard Banking..... 5/- | 25/3 24/9 3-03 1182/6 © |115/- 20 Anglo-American ..... 10/= |181/3 4-60 
42 WG 3 icck sedan: él a 137/- | 2-92 131/10 73/3 3 . st General Wae I If ase 4-00 
| BET. ‘A’ Defd. ...... 5/- 35/9 3-85 | 54/ 36/7'..| 80 b| 40 a@| Union Corporation ... 54/3 | 50/9 5-91 
Cable & Wireless..... 5/— | 12/10',| 12/10!2| 3-88 34/3 23/10l, 50 @| SO b| Daggafontein...... ++ 5/- /9 /6 17-54 
1% Land Securities...... 10/- | 21/7', | 20/102} 2-87**1153/9 | 76/3 40 a| 60 b| Free Stace Geduld ....5/= |153/I'2 |151/10!| 3-29 
ig London & County ...10/-| 15/9 | 16/41, | 4-07** oy, Sef 38 > 3s ° Herseboussionesin ‘ bev ws. oe 10-61 
2 a resident Brand ...... - 2 as . 
4% FOOD, DRINK 141/3 84/4! 60 a| 80 b| Western Holdings ....5/- |140/7!, |131/3 5-33 
44 AND TOBACCO 67/3 4/6. 12! b 5 a| Consolidated Zinc ..... fi | 60/9 63/6 5-51 
5-05 IS ¢| S$ a| Allied Bakeries ‘A’....5/- | 22/99. | 25/6 | 2-94 |134/4!2 | 80/7!, | 120 b| 80 | De Beers Defd. Reg. ..5/~ |134/4', |130/7', | 7-66 
4% 20 ¢| 14 a| Beecham Group...... 5/- | 25/7! | 25/4!2 3-94 {$169 $1323, | $3-75¢ | $3:75¢ | International Nickel.n.p.v. |$164'4* |$165!, 4:05 
8-33 7 b| 2!2@ | International Tea ..... 5/-| 1/9 W/9 4-04 8/7', 6/4!2 5 a| IS b| London Tin.......... -| 8/6" 8/4',*| 9-55 
94b| 5 aj. Lyons ‘A’..........- £1 | 76/3 | 75/10'2| 3-73 | 86/3 | So/7! 10 @| 30 b/| Rhod. Anglo-Amer...10/- | 81/3 | 78/9 5-08h 
S «| $. bi: Ranks ....2...200 "STio7- | 20/- | 19/10 | 5-03 | 19/9 | 12/10l,| ttyga| _6!4b | Rhod. Selection Tst. ..5/-| 18/- | 16/9 | 2-18h 
5-38 7'pb| 2!ga| Schweppes.........-- 5/- | 19/42 | 18/10',| -3-97**] 62/4! | 45/7!, | tIS ¢| 26 c| Rio Tinto Reg. ...... 10/- | 55/7', | 53/9 4:84 
5-24 12 b| 4!2a/| Tate & Lyle..... weess fl | 69/6 | 70/3 4-70-} 9/9 | S/1Or) Vaee| Seb | Reon Ancelope ......; S/—| 9/6 | 8/10) 2-93h 
4-94 10 b| 5 a| United Dairies ........ £1 | 68/9* | 70/6* | 4-26 12/10 +) 10! Ss io ee oe oo i wa ane — 
3-46" PSs cn.cthiaveg <a -| 45/6 | 45/6 | 5-05 2 2 Rte ee eas “ a af 
+” nl 4 4 eee io/a| 26/42 | 25/74 | 4-16 TEA_AND RUBBER 
5-99 G- atl: Oh & 1 Pee. hcccceecsre 5/- | 15/3 15/3 5-57 26/3 19/6 $2!,a| ¢10 b| Cons. Tea & Lands..... £1 | 24/- 23/9 18-32 
40 10 a! 18 b/ Guinness ........... 10/- | 58/9 /6 4-79 | 27/9 | 20/- 7S b| 3 @| Jokai (Assam).......... £1 | 23/-* | 23/-* | 12-10 
3-67 4 a! 10 b/| Ind Coope & Allsopp. .5/- | 12/9 12/7'4 5-54 22/3 16/6 10 b 4 a| Nuwara Eliya.......... £1 | 7/- 16/9 16-72 
775 | ‘as | Writ A n.. cat pow fica | aaa | sft") Sea | OC 81S S| Goecenvcmne sce ve | det |e 
a | itbread ‘A’ ........ - ~» ” - 2 | 25 b| S§ @| London Asiatic....... ~ 4 : 
’ 37/7! 17! | Brit. ‘ .10/- | 53/4!2*| 53/4!.*| 5-70 10! 4d Si4d 6 8 c| United Serdang....... 2/- 9 9! 20-76 
«| S@ a a $ | Gothen nnn tore 41/9 | 42/10l,| 5-83 | 70/9 | 46/- | 37',b| 12!,a| United Sua Betong.....£1 | 70/9 | 71/— | 14-08 
5°59 37/- 8',@| 12!2b | Imperial Tobacco .-.... £1 | 56/6* | 57/6* | 7-30 | 61/3 | 43/9 5S b} 12!:b| Harrisons & Cros, Defd. £1 | 55/- | 55/- 6:36 
4-41 
6-4 
6-01 STOCK EXCHANGE INDICATORS 
“ LONDON 
ole SECURITY YIELDS The Economist Indicator 
+4 1959 | indicator* | Yield % 1957 
7 
43 Feb. 4 248-3 5-18 High Low 
i | 2s | Es 
ORDINARY SHARES » J E 
“ ‘oh Inddi = 253-5 5-11 255-6 166-1 225-0 171-2 
The Economist Indicator Mar. 4 | 252-0 5-15 | (Dec. 31) | (Feb. 26) | Guly 10) | (Nov. 6) 
58 * 1953— 100, 
pn Financicl Times Indices 
| 3 
619 ' 24% ; 
om | Sty | Sc | tet | She | ety | oe | os 
7-61 ales ed 
, | 10-74 Feb. 25 219-4 5-30 94-07 4-69 13,617 High High 
, | 990 ae 219-8 5-29 93-96 4-71 13,346 225-5 7-6 
1 | 664 » 2 | 218-7 5-31 93-59 4-75 13,803 | (Dec. 31) | (uly 9) 
5-45 Mar. 2 | 216-4 5-37 93-41 4-81 16,429 tow ow 
» | 5°65 » 3 | 217-6 5-34 93-56 4-80 14,186 154-4 159-0 
se » 4 | 218-3 5-32 93-59 4-80 13,504 | (Feb. 25) | (Nov. 5) 
1 t july |, 1935—100, ¢ 1928=100. 
10-72 NEW YORK 
1 | 5 Standard and Poor’s Indices (194|-3=10) 
+ | 339 425 Yield 25 Yield 50 Yield | Gove. | Yield 
5-0" wee | Se Rails | % uni % | Bonds | % 
| 45 Feb. 4 | 58-70 | 3°20 | 35-19 9-00) 39 
5°15 » Ut | 57-86 | 3-25 | 34-98 89-60 | 3-92 
3-71 » (8 | 57-97 | 3-25 | 35-43 89-80 | 3-91 
3B » 25 | 58-83 | 3-20 | 35-48 89-80 | 3-91 
+< Mar. 4 | 60-06 | 3-13 | 35-67 +! oO | 90-10 | 3-88 
a 425 industrials:—1958/59: High, 60-06 (Mar. 4, 1959); Low, 48-20 (Jan.10, 1958). 
ee 
Jividend. re based on assumed dividends:—Babcock & Wilcox, 13%. British Motor, 17!2%. Richard Costain, 15%. Debenham, 15%. E.Ml., 20%. Land Securities, 6%. 
ted stock lon & County, 623%. joseph Lucas, 10%. Midland, 20%. Schweppes, 15%. Steel Co. of Wales, 9%. Triplex, 27!2%. 























































































































































EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the week ended February 28, 1959, there was an “above- 
line’’ surplus (after allowing for Sinking Funds) of £38,524,000 
compared with a surplus of £21,979,000 in the previous week 
and a surplus of £1,688,000 in the corresponding period of 
last year. There was a net expenditure “ below-line ” of 
£28,969,000, leaving a total deficit of £140,772,000 compared 
with £201 ,729,000 in 1957-58. 












| 
April 1, | April 1, |Week | Week 
Esti- 1957, 1958, jended ended 
£’000 mate, to to Mar. | Feb. 
1958-59] Mar. | | Feb. 28] 1 | 28 
oa 1958 1959 | 1958 | 1959 


Ord. Revenue | 
(2312,50011893,642 | 1981299} 92,636 87,536 


Income Tax ...... 

SurMt sev eses von 163,000] 132,200; 140,300} 8,600) 8,900 
Death Duties..... 163,500] 156,100| 169,000} 3,400, 5,000 
POE er 56, 59,300| 58,900) 1,100) 2,500 
Profits Tax, EPT & 

ecko dinccotnes 275,000} 234,000 258,500} 3,700) 3,300 
Other Inland Rev. | 

Duties ......... ove 450 | 450 





} 


Total Inland Rev... |2970,250)2475,692 '2608,449 109436/| 107236 















Customs....+....- /1256,940 1109,927 |1163,413 23,360) 23,958 
a Pree 932,310} 900,885 | 890,240 21,465) 19,770 
Total Customs and | 

BRESS wécecosee 2189,250 010,812 '2053,653 44,825) 43,728 
Motor Duties ... 104,000] 97,810) 103,691 o/* 7“ 
é : r. 

PO (Net Receipts) 9,700 1,500] 4,9. 9,500 

Broadcast Licences| 34,000 400; 30,800] 2,900) 3,000 
Sundry Loans. .... 000} 29,941| 26,668 4 

Miscellaneous .... 158,733| 90,308] 3,203 156 

faninn 

SOO be cict doves 11,088 |4915,069 |155666| 144620 





Ord. Expend. 
Debt Interest .... 
Payments to N. Ire- 


695,000] 630,842| 624,615} 28,005 

land Exchequer..| 73,000] 63,064| 68,155] 4,049 
Other Cons. Funds; 10,000 9,026 7,930 29 
Supply Services... | 4292,8593694,740/3792/802|I 17764 97,641 
\5070,859 4397,672 '4493,502 149848, 105846 


38,000 35,056, 31,736 4,149) 250 








eeeeeeeseee 





Sinking Funds .... 


“Above-line ” Surplus or 


Reficit 
** Below-line "’ Net Expendi- 





CUTE ®. .cceccseceresecs 580,089 | 530,603 6,456) 28,969 
= ~ — | + 
Total Surplus or Deficit. 201,729 | 140,772 es 9,555 
Net Receipts from: i 





Tax Reserve Certificates... |—38,933| 41,829|—2568|— 1096 
: }—16,600| 124,700}— 1400, 
—35,157| 97,374|—1073) 2,684 
73,560) 63,745 


Savings Certificates ... 
Defence Bonds 
Premium Savings Bonds .. 





eee eeeeee 


ec 
* Including net expenditures of the Civil Contingencies Fund 
of £4 million in 1958 and £14 million in 1957. 


FLOATING DEBT 











(£ million) 
| Treasury Bills sip, Means 
3 Total 
Date { Floating 
Tender | Tap Public | Bank of | Debt 
Dept. | England 
{ | { 
1958 | 
Mar. 4 3,040-0 | 1,537-1} 210-4 iad 4,787 -5 
te. 20) 3,410-0 | 1659-2} 17393 |. 5,242-5 
Dec. 6 | 3,420-0| 1,688-0] 176-8 > 5,284-9 
» 43 | 3440-0 | 1687-6] 190-1 i. 5,317-7 
» 20} 3,460-0) 1,761-9] 184-7 5406-6 
| —_—O 
x “es 5,351-0 72:2 | 0-3 | 5,573-4 
we fe 
Jan. 3 | 3,500-0/ 1,789-8] 205-6 ms | 5495-4 
» 40 | 34500 | 1,734-9] 206-0 aia 5,390-8 
» 47 | 3,460-0| 19403] 236-6 |... 5,644-9 
» 24 | 3,370-0| 1,940-8] 213-0 3-3 5,527-0 
» M4} 3280-0 | 1973-2] 223-5 |... | 5:476-7 
Feb. 7 | 3,250-0| 1891-6] 237-9 |... | 5379-5 
» 44) °3,140-0 | 4874-2] 252-2 . 5.2664 
» 2b} 3070-0 | 1943-7] 197-2 ie 5,210-9 
» ©6298 | 3010-0} 1,990-0] 197-3 a 5,197-3 


Money and Exchanges 


THE MONEY MARKET 


AT™= surprising outside tenderers by 
cutting their concerted-bid by 9d. at 
the previous Treasury bill tender, the 
discount houses reduced their bid by a 


Iss 
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BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 
RR a RN  . ” Ee | 





ue Department*: 


Notes in circulation ....... :973- . . 
further 9d. to £99 3s. 6d. at last week’s Notes in banking dept... meri ee et 
tender. This time the outside applicants, | Govt. debt and securities |1,996-3 |2,046-5 2,046.5 

h btained edl Other securities ,........ 0-7 0-7 0-7 
who obtained an unexpectedly large share Gold coin and bullion ... 0-4 04) 04 
of the bills offered in the previous week Coin other than gold coin. +0 oe, 
at rates unfavourable to later dealing rates | Banking Department: 
in the market, reduced the size of their |°spasit: TE os 
applications. Total applications at the Bankers...... errettrttt | gagco f 243-9 | ape 
tender fell by £29 million to £318 million, | Qthers -.---. ne dss 4 8 aaa. | a 

aa ae rae tl otal ...... ie mbncbaee 318-4 | 3273 | 3219 
a ous . e quantity ills offered Securities: 
rose by £20 million to £220 million. The overnment ..........4. 273-8 273-7 263-4 

° D » . ° iS 

market’s allotment rate therefore rose from OO iy eee ac | 24 
27 to $I per cent of its requirements ; the FOR i geie tae ae 307-9 300-7 308-0 
Banking d a : “ti . 

average discount on the whole allotment ce ee eee x % x 
was £3 5s. 6.22d. per cent. “ Proportion ” ..........+. 9-0 13-7 | 100 


The discount rate on Treasury bills in 


<<less teneemstaatcdpeeenptinbanigghenantnmnenemnsenmsastiis 
* Government debt is £11,015,100, capital £14,553,00. 


the United States also rose sharply ; the | Fiduciary issue reduced by £50 million to £2,050 million 


average rate for 91-day bills rose from 
2.589 per cent to 2.816 per cent. 

The authorities gave a fairly large 
amount of assistance to the market on 
Thursday before the week-end, but two 








January 21, 1959. 


TREASURY BILLS 





Three Months’ Bills 






Amount (£ million) 











. Average Allotted 
or three houses had to borrow from the |'P2S2'|  auotted | Pere” phate of | act 
Bank. Further help was required over the | __ ee Le 
week-end and one or two houses were 1958 91 4. | St 
“in” the Bank on Monday. Subsequently | Feb. 28 240- 391-9 | 120 3-28 #7 
a small surplus of funds emerged, and the Sines 
rates paid for short loans eased corres- 91 day 63 day 
pondingly. Nov. 28| 230-0 50-0 | 4189] 66 1-20, 7 

oe sims Bel eil ein 
: » 2! 240: . . ' 
MONEY RATES: London ” 491 240-0 50-0 443-5 63 0% | 73 
. 24) 230-0 50-0 | 423-0] 63 0-47 @ 
Bank rate (from % Discount rates: % 
414%, 20/11/58)... 4 Bank bills: 1959 ” day 
Deposit rates (max.): 60 days......... Jan, 2 260- 402-8 62 11-35 52 
SEEPS SS 3 months Oe 260-0 407-4 621022 . 
Discount houses... 2-2'4 4 months.. » 16 220-0! 414-0 62 3-42 ” 
Money: months a a 720-02 415-1 62 1-% i 
Day-to-Day ....... 2-3 Fine trade bills: oa 720-0 388-0 62 1-68 | 3 
Treasury bills: 3 months...... 414-5 
2 months......... 3932 4 months,..... 44-5 Feb. 6 190-03 385-3 02, & 
3 months......... 35g 6 months ...... 47-5, Pie 190-0 339-6 | 59 10-89 | # 
Bl] BS ats | Sk) G 
seaioathd past o 220-0 317- “22 | 
New York ae i ee 
* On Feb 27th tenders for 91 day bills at £99 3s. é. 
Official discount % Treasury bills: %. Lhasa SI ‘ae ea haber wanders Soing allotted in full, 
rate: WOR. kes ascecc: . aoe The offer this week was for £230 million of 91 day bills 
(from 2%, 23/10/58) 2!5 Mes Seen 2-816 (') £240 mn. offered. (2) £230 mn. offered. (3) £210 ma, 


offered. 
LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 


Orr — 





Official Rates 

















March 4 February 26 February 27 


United States $ 


Market Rates: Spot 









February 28 March 2 March 3 March 4 














i 2-78-2-82 2-81-Bi', 2-81-8l'g | 2-80!5,;¢-Bl'\g| 2-81-Bl', 2-Bllig ic | 2-Blhe-e 
Canadian $... wey 2:72'56-73}1¢|  2+733g-'2 2:73%6-"ig 2-737 16% 2:733g-'> | 2:72'5ig-T3'g 
French Fr. .... 13-6220-14-0265 |. 13-77%_~-78!g | 13-777%g-78!g | 13-7734-78 | 13-78lg3g | 13-78'g—3g | 13-78'es 
Swiss Fr. ..... 11-94-12-547, 12-14-14!, 12: 135g~7, 12-1313, 12+ 141g—3g 12- 1434-15 12° 14-15 
Belgian Fr..... 137 -96- 140-45- 140-40- 140-37!4- 140- 42!- 140-45- 140-47!;- 

142-05 50 45 2 47, 50 h 
Dutch Gid.... | 1048-10-80 10-61-61" | 10-61-61l, | 10-60%,-61 | 10-61-6I'g | 10-6Ilg—3g | 10-60%p-4l's 
W. Ger. D-Mk. | 11-59'4-11-923, 11-74!2-3, 11-743g—5, 11-7435, 11+7434-75 11-75'4—!> | 11-75'sy 
Portuguese Esc. | 79-003_-82-00', | 80-15-25 80-15-25 80- 15-25 80-20-30 80-20-30 | 90-20-10 
italian Lire... 1725-1775 1744-441. | 174334-441, 17431434 1743344414 1744143, | 17444 
Swedish Kr. .. | 14-3734-14-59!, 14-5334-54 14-5334-54 14-533,-54 14-54-54ly 14-54'g—33 14: Ale 
Danish Kr..... | 19-06!,-19-62, 19-37!4-3, 19- 3753-7, 19+ 3714-3, 19+ 37!4-3, 19-37!4-3, | 19-375 
Norwegian Kr. 19-71-20-30', | 20-04!,-3, 20-04!,-!5 20-04'4-!5 20-0435-5, | 20-037g-04!, | 20-04-04 
One Month Forward Rates 
United States $..........0000++. | Fyetige. pm | 3y¢—tygc. pm 3ig—ligc. pm | 3y6—Higc. pm | 3ye-tiec. pr | 3y glee. pm 
Commtinn § oss scccsccss Secepeas . di Ig—lyc. dis | 'g-tac. dis Ig—igc. dis Ig-lac. dis | ist dis 
. par-2c. dis | par-2c. dis | par—2c. dis | par—2c. dis | par-te. ds 
tees H3g—tgc. pm | Bg—lige. pm | I'>-I4c. pm Ho-1gc. pm | 1g-l"gc. pm 
8-I3c. dis | 8-I3c. dis 9-14c. dis 5-10c. dis | 6-IIc. dis 
13g—lge. pm | Bg-i'gc. pm | Bg-llgc. pm | > Mg-le. pm | _!—ac. pm 
3¢'apf. pm | 3g-lopf. pm =| 7——Sepf. pm | t—apf. pm | ’e‘eel pm 
Three Months Forward Rates 
Serge. pm | elec. pm | 3gtac. pm | Sptac.pm | Bete. pm | Helec Pe 
ore Syertuce din) | elec. dis | Suectze. dis | tye. di ee 
4c. pm . pm . pm . pm 'g-3>ec. pm soe 
V3e-Tlaph. pm | MeclSppt. pm | PeciSppi. pm | MyclSgpt. pen’ | 2g-Iepf. pm | 17x-tSepl mm 
Gold Price at Fixing 
Price (s. d. per fine oz.).....'. Rode 249/6!> 249/6 249/6!2 249/33, | 249/#%4 

















\| 2 


|| 









ww Pe 
Ses 


Sub 


w 
> 


3 
o ; 
Qo -oum > wwouwnm 





4,553,000. 
0 million 





1s” Bills 


Allotted 


s3a8s 3 


2+3a8 


sues 


10: 607_-61' 
11-75'gy 
80-20-30 
174 
14:4 
19-375; 
20-04-04 


3ygtige. pm 
gree dis 
a dis 
13g—l'gc. pm 
oi Ic, dis 
134¢. pm 
Ta-Spl pm 
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NN —————————————————_—___ ~=—_—r The following list shows the most recent dates on which each statistical page appeared. 
° BRITISH 

The United States Prices end Wages ....<: vce le SGh Retinal Trade :...<s..00: Feb. 28th 
Monthly averages or calendar months except where Manpower and Output.... Feb. 2ist Industrial Profits. .i....... Jan. 17th 

annual rates are shown. 

OVERSEAS 
Western Europe .......... Feb. 7th United States ............ This week 
PRICES AND WAGES 

Wholesale prices Consumer prices External prices Average weekly earn- 







ings in manufacturing 


Compo- } 
All items | Food Clothing | Housing At current) At 1958 
prices prices 
1947-49 = 100 




















$ 

36-5 59-4 23-86 49-62 
90-9 120-2 82-39 84-68 
94-9 123-5 83-71 83-71 
1958, October ..... 92-3 123-7 85-17 85-00 
» November ... 92-1 123-9 86-58 86-32 
» December.... 90-6 123-7 88-26 88-08 

1959, anuary ..... : 91-5 123-8 87-38 ia 







Civilian employment! 





























Unem- — 

Total | Total | Ployed as 

; es labour employ- | P 

Metals | Vehicles Total Textiles, fo of labour 

etc. clothing res ERs force; 
seasonally 

thousands ee 

} 

eS 91-1 55,230 | 45,750 17-2 
SID css... <ovian lla 440-3 67,946 | 65,011 3 
19D ci.......<scanssam 437-7 68,647 | 63,966 8 


eoese . 65,306 


Personal All business? | Total retail? Imports for US consumption 

























con- | 
sumption? t ey 
Crude Semi- 
— Sales | Stocks | Sales Stocks Total coriats | eianef’t Imports | Exports 








$ billion; ~ seasonally adjusted 





1948= 100 
sss socoectascaal 67-6 10-8 20:1 3-5 5-5 76 53 
is.a:..0ccesal 284-4 56-3 90-7 16-7 24-5 147 149 
evcesaca cial 290-6 54-0 85-2 16-7 24-0 és 
1958, August ...... 291-57 |£. 54:4 85-4 16-9 23-9 138 122 
» September ... 54-8 85-0 16-6 23-7 154 119 
» October ..... 55-6 84-9 16-9 23-5 166 139 
» November ... |} 295-9 56-1 85-0 17-0 23-6 vs 139 
» December... 57-4 85-2 17-6 24-0 : 












Personal income* 





Bond yields 









Labour 
income 


Farm 


Taxable | Corporate 
; vt. 
income bonds$ bonds 
m ti illion; i Per cent per annum 


Total 






























4 billion; seasonally 
adjusted annual rates 


























‘ 72-9 46-6 4:3 7-2 | 4-50 23-4 17-2 9-0 3-9 3-01 
CARI 347-9 247-1 11-6 44-70 34-17 76-2 93-9 69-4 1-6 3-89 
Rl Nnssccesseeaseiie 354-4 246-2 14-2 45-07 33-87 86-6 98-0 71-9 2-8 3-79 
1958, September ... 358-7 248-6 14-3 43-14 33-08 85-3 94-2 6-6 | + 0-6 4-09 
» October ..... 358-2 248-2 14-1 43-16 33-05 86-5 949 74 |— 44 4-11 
» November ... 360-7 251-3 13-6 43-46 33-13 87-6 96-0 62 | =— 1:3 4-09 
» December.... 359-9 252-6 13-5 45-07 33-87 86-6 98-0 71 |— 09 4-08 
9, January ...... 362-3 253-9 13-3 ‘ai 87-6 97-6 6-8 | — .2-2 4-12 





an (") 1939 figures calculated on the 


bas ; 
Ail commercial banks. (4) Annual figures are total for the fiscal year ed June 30th. (5) Bonds due or callable from I0 to 20 years. (6) Revised 
Series from 1957 onwards. (7) Figure for third quarter. (®) Revised series beginning January, 1957. 


is of a smaller sample. (2) 1939 res not strictly comparable with rest of series ; stocks are at end of period. 




































Butter 





UNILEVER LIMITED AND UNILEVER N.Y. 


The Boards of Unilever Limited and Unilever N.V. announce the pro- 
visional results for the year ended 3ist December, 1958. Although the 
results are subject to completion of the consolidated accounts and audit, 
the Boards are satisfied that any difference between the provisional and 
final figures will be relatively unimportant. 

The total value of turnover for LIMITED and N.V. was: 

1958... .... £1,728 million 1957... ... £1,720 million 
Deductions are shown in brackets (All figures are shown in £ millions) 


















Profit before taxation 
Taxation on profit .. 


Profit for the year 
after taxation..... 
Exceptional items (in- 
cluding taxation ad- 
justments previous 


sewer andenee 













to outside share- 
holders’ interests in 
subsidiaries ....... 


The N.V. figures have been converted to sterling, as for 1957 at the officia! 
parity of Fl. 10-64<£1. 

The Boards, assuming the existing rate of exchange between the £ sterling 
and the guilder, intend to resolve on 13th March, 1959, to recommend to the 
Annual General Meetings to be held on 24th April, 1959, final dividends for 19586 
on the Ordinary capitals ranking for dividend in respect of that year, payable 
in May, 1959, at the following rates:— 


1, In the case of Unilever Limited a dividend of 2/1-2d. actual per £1 of stock 
before deducting income tax (1957—2/3-6d.), making 4/2-4d. per £1 of 
stock for the year ended 3ist December, 1958 (1957—3/6d.). 


2. In the case of Unilever N.V. a dividend of 94% actual (1957—102%) being 
, the equivalent of the Unilever Limited dividend calculated in accordance 
with the Equalisation Agreement between the two companies, making 

: 184% for the year ended 3ist December, 1958 (1957—154%). 

The total dividends for the year include the special interim dividends which, 
as was explained in the announcement on 14th November, 1958, were paid in 
connection with the scrip issues made last December. The rates of the final 
dividends stated above are as forecast in that announcement. 

In accordance with the terms of issue the final dividends for 1958 are not 
payable on the above scrip issues. 

It.is intended to send the Report and Accounts for 1958 to stockholders on 
2nd April, 1959. voce . - 26th February, 1959. 



































its stimulus. Like taking out the usual: bread-and-butter 
Life or Endowment policy with Legal & General | 
and finding that, because it is “with profits”, a 


generous annual addition comes along. 
&M#GENERAL 


CHIEF ADMINISTRATION: 188 Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. Telephone: CHAncéry 4444 
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aon both sides! 


Bread-and-butter is such an accepted part of 


our lives that we might be excused for taking 


it for granted.. Only when it has some extra 
quality does it penetrate our consciousness, When, 

for. instance, we discover a piece which has 

butter on both sides. 


It is often such seemingly trivial extras which give life 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY LIMITED 






HENRY 
ANSBACHER 


AND COMPANY 
















Bankers 





117 BISHOPSGATE: LONDON’ EC2 


Telephone AVENUE 1030 
Telegrams: Ansbacher, London. Telex: London 28521 








Enquiries relating 10 Eire should be addressed to 
ANSBACHER & Co. Ltp.. 85 Merrion Square, Dublin, Eire. 
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for Insurance 


Pace Egging is still a part of our country life. At 
Easter-time gaily decorated hard boiled eggs are rolled 
down grassy slopes—the winner being the boy or girl 
whose egg is the last to crack ! Some celebrate the day 
with traditional Pace Egging songs and 

Tradition.is not only associated with old customs, 
it plays its part in our more everyday affairs.’ Behind 
“Yorkshire Insurance” lies a history of almost 150 
years of service and security. This old established 
Company, progressing with new ideas, provides all 
types of modern insurance.* It will be to your advantage 
to get into touch with our local Branch Manager about 
your own problems. 


* No 
playe 
without risk. The 
** Yorkshire’ issues 
insurance policies to 
cover all kinds of 
sports and sportsmen. 
Hunting, Shooting, 
Fishing, Golfing, 
Bowling, and Amateur 
Sports Clubs are 
catered for and special 
policies are available 
for cameras, binoc- 
ulars, bicycles, etc. 


ame can be 
and enjoyed 


The YORKSHIRE Insurance-Company Ltd 


Chief Offices: St. Helen’s Square, YORK and Becket House, 36-37 Old Jewry, LONDON,E.C.2, Branches and Agencies throughout the world 


Estate Duties 
Investment 
Trust Limited 


is an investment trust whose business it is to purchase 
and to hold minority shareholdings in family 
businesses, and small public companies, whose 
shareholders have to meet Estate Duty liabilities. 


HANDEL-MAATSCHAPPU 


H. Albert de Bary & Co.N.WV. 


448-454 HERENGRACHT - AMSTERDAM 


Executors and trustees holding shares in such 
companies and faced with Estate Duty liabilities 
will wish to avoid selling out or losing control. They 
will find Estate Duties Investment Trust Limited— 
known as EDITH—ready to help in this problem. 


Our booklet, M6, ‘The Death Duty Problem’, will 
be sent on request. 


Secretaries and Managers: 
Industrial and Commercial Finance Corporation Ltd 
HEAD OFFICE: 
7 Drapers’ Gardens, London, EC2. National 0231 
BRANCHES: 
e _ Birmingham: 214 Hagley Rd. Edgbaston 4181 
Leicester: 31 Friar Lane. Granby 854 
Manchester: 73 Whitworth St. Central 5429 
Leeds: Headrow House. Leeds 22727 
Edinburgh: 33 Charlotte Sq. Edinburgh 30212 


International banking of every description 


Apply to our bank for the opening of 
Convertible Guilders Accounts 








930 


APPOINTMENTS 
Vacant 9/- a line; Required 6/- a tine. 


SENIOR 
ACCOUNTANT 


A vacancy exists for a Senior Accountant in a 
large company in the North of England, which 
‘manufactures a wide range of products. Applica- 
tions are invited from Chartered Accountants, aged 
between 30 and 45, who have had a number of 
years’ industrial experience, including the manage- 
ment. and control of large numbers of staff. 
The successful applicant will be responsible to 
the Chief Accountant for the control of about 
100 staff. The Company is well-known for its 
progressive policy and range of staff benefits. 


THE STARTING SALARY WILL 
DEPEND ON AGE AND _ EXPERI- 
ENCE BUT WILL BE OVER £2,000, 
and there are good prospects of advance- 
ment for the right man. 


Applicants, who possess the above qualifications, 
should write, giving brief particulars of their 
age, qualifications, experience and present salary 
(quoting reference B.2) to Box 1139 





LANCASHIRE AND MERSEYSIDE 
INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
ASSOCIATION 


Applications invited from suitably qualified persons for 
expoimtanest as DEPUTY DIRECTOR OF THE 
ASSOCIATION. Salary £1,400 p.a. Post superannuable. 

Further’ particulars and form of application obtainable 
from. Joint Honorary Secretaries of Association, Town 
Hall, Manchester. Applications returnable by the 23rd 
March, 1959. . 


THE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD 


Applications are invited for a post of LECTURER in 
ACCOUNTANCY (with special reference to Costing and 
Management Accounting) to begin duties on October 1, 
1959. Initial salary according to qualifications and 
experience on the.scale £900 x £50—£1,350 x £75—£1,650, 
with F.S.S.U. provision and family allowance. A _ grant 
towards removal expenses will be made. Further particulars 
should be obtained from the Registrar to whom appli- 
cations (4 copies) should be sent by April 18, 1959. 





consents for both classes of station. 


Candidates should have a sound engineering or scientific background, and 
must possess an Honours degree or the requisite qualifications for corporate 
membership of a senior Engineering Institution. 

An aptitude for forward thinking, experience of economic studies, or 
experience of one or more of the problems arising in the siting of power stations, 
e.g. geology and ground exploration ; thermal and hydraulic aspects cf the use 
of large volumes of river or sea water for cooling purposes ; questions of town 
and country planning ; would be an advantage. 

Salaries within scales £1,590—£1,940 or £1,475—{£1,835 per anram, accord- 


ing to duties and responsibilities. 


Application form obtainable from the Personnel Officer, 24/30, Holborn, 
London, E.C.1, should be completed and returned by March 23. Please mark 


envelopes “ Confidental Ref. E./69.” 





AUSTRALIA 


UNIVERSITY OF SYDNEY 


STAFF TUTOR 

Applications are invited for the position of Staff Tutor 
in the Department of Tutorial Classes. Candidates should 
be graduates in Arts or Economics with honours in 
Psychology, Anthropology, Education, Political Science or 
Economic History and should have had some previous 
experience of adult education work. Experience in methods 
and planning of social - ~ or Sa work 
with trade unions wou an advantage. 

Salary will be within the range £A1,500-£90-£2,100 per 
annum, plus cost of living adjustment and will be subject 
to deductions under the State Superannuation Act. The 
commencing salary will be fixed according to the qualifi- 
cations and experience of the successful applicant. 

Under the Staff Members’ Housing Scheme in cases 
approved by the University and its Bankers, married men 
may be assisted by loans to purchase a house. 

Further particulars and information as to the method 
of application may be obtained. from the Secretary, 
Association of Universities of the British Commonwealth, 
36 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 

The closing date for the receipt of applications, in 
Australia and London, is April 18, 1959. 


MARKET RESEARCH 


Woman Field Supervisor 


PETFOODS LIMITED, the manufacturers of KIT-E-KAT, LASSIE, CHAPPIE, PAL-MEET and 
TRILL invite applications for a woman field Supervisor. 


The duties will involve training and supervising interviewers who are based, in towns in an area 


from Liverpool to Leicester. Ap 
to travel throughout Great Britain. 


Applicants must, in addition, be completely mobile and be prepared 


The successful applicant will have a good educational background and be thoroughly versed in 


the field application of market research survey techniques of all kinds. 


This implies that she will be 


a first-class interviewer herself and have had supervisory experience. 


meration will be in the range of £700 to £1,000 p.a. Y 
en ee The Company also provides a very generous—non-contri- 


is provided plus normal business expenses. 


A Company maintained car 


butory—sickness, life assurance and pension scheme. 


i Id write giving details of age, background and experience. endorsing the letter 
~ re See Benervien” to the Personnel Officer, Petfoods Lid., Melton Mowbray, Leics. 


MIDDLESEX COUNTY COUNCIL 


EDUCATION COMMITTEE 


BRUNEL COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY 


WOODLANDS AVENUE, ACTON, W.3. 
RESEARCH WORKER in the SOCIAL SCIENCES 


Candidates must be university graduates in one of 
the social sciences and have some experience in the con- 
duct of social research. Preference will be given to can- 
didates who are familiar with technology and problems of 
technological education. The appointment is for three 
years. The successful candidate will work under professional 
direction as a member of a small newly formed research 
team set up with a grant from the Nuffield Foundation. 

Salary in accordance with the Burnham (Technical) 
Report, i.c., for Assistants Grade B £650 x £25—£1.025 
plus London allowance and _ other additions for previous 
experience as appropriate. This salary is now subject to 
5 per cent increase. 

Application hg -o- — further 

.A.E.) from the Principal. 

“ Cc. E. GURR, M.Sc., Ph.D., 
Clerk to the Governin:;; Body. 


UNIVERSITY OF DURHAM 


Applications are invited for the post of Reader in 
Agricultural Economics tenable in the Newcastle Division 
of this University. The Reader will also be the Provincial 
Agricultural Economist and the Head of the Northern 
Provincial Centre for the Provincial Agricultural Economic 
Service. The person agpetnnes will be required to take up 
duty on October 1, 1959. Salary in accordance with the 
Readers’ scale (ic. £1,750 x £75 to £2,125 x £25 to 
£2.150 a year) with family allowances and membership of 
F.S.S.U. Further particulars may be obtained from 
the undersigned with whom applications (15 copies), con- 
taining the namés of three referees. should be lodged not 
later than April 11, 1959. (Applicants from outside the 
British Isles may send one copy only).—E. M. Bettenson, 
Registrar, University Office, 46 North Bailey, Durham. 


particulars (foolscap 





HE MILK MARKETING BOARD invite applications 
for assistants in the newly constituted Statistics 
and Surveys Departmem of its Production Division. 


| This department is concerned with the study of factors 


governing milk production, feeding practices, cattle popu- 
lation trends, etc. 

Applicants should have an agricultural science or 
economics degree. Students expecting to graduate in 1959 
will be considered. The commencing salary will be 
£650/£750 per annum according to qualifications and 
experience and there are excellent prospects for the future. 
The appointments are permanent and pensionable after a 
probationary period. 

Applications to Chief Personnel Officer, Milk Marketing 
Board, Thames Ditton, Surrey. 


— INSTITUTE OF BANKERS have a vacancy for a 


male administrative assistant. Applicants should have 
a degree of a United Kingdom University-—or appropriate 
professional qualification—and experience of banking or 
kindred matters: they must be vitally interested in educa- 
tion and experienced in public speaking. Age should be 
around 30. The post is progressive and pensionable with 
commencing emoluments of £1,250 or more according to 
experience.—Apply, in writing, by April 1, 1959, to the 
Secretary, The Institute of Bankers, 10 Lombard Street, 
London, E.C.3. 


~ THE UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS 
DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL STUDIES 


Applications are invited from suitably qualified graduates 
for appointment as temporary Assistant Lecturer in Politics 
in the Department of Social Studies at a-salary within the 
range £700-£850 a year according to age, qualifications 
and experience. The appointment will be for one year in 
the first instance with a possible extension for one further 
year. Preference will be given to candidates with a special 
interest in the sociological study of political institutions.— 
Applications (three copies) stating date of birth, qualifica- 
tions and experience. together with the names of three 
referees, should reach the Registrar, The University, Leeds, 
2 (from whom further particulars may be obtained), not 
later than April 15, 1959. 


CENTRAL ELECTRICITY GENERATING BOARD 


PLANNING DEPARTMENT 


SENIOR ASSISTANT ENGINEERS are required in the STATION 
PLANNING SECTION at Headquarters, London, S.E.1. 

The Section is concerned with the planning of new generating capacity 
throughout England and Wales, the investigation and selection of sites for 
conventional and nuclear power stations, and negotiations for statutory and other 
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K MBERLY-CLARK LIMITED require a young 
Economist / Statistician, preferably with experience of 
consumer market research to head small Statistical Section, 
In addition to the control of the section’s work the 
duties will cover examination of market research data and 
guidance to sales management on market trends and 
potentialities. 

This _is an expanding company associated with the 
Reed Paper Group and the post offers a good Starting 
salary commensurate with ability and experience. There 
is a non-contributory pension scheme in Operation and 
working conditions and prospects are above average. 

Please apply in writing. to the Personnel Officer, 
Kimberly-Clark _ Limited, Larkfield, Nr. Maidstone, Kent, 


DIVISIONAL SALES MANAGER 
MIDLANDS DIVISION 


If you have a lively mind and are unafraid 
of hard work and you possess a proven record 
of sales ability and field Management, including 
the handling of a specialised sales force you are 
invited to apply for this very responsible post 
which has arisen within the Ful-O-Pep Animal 
Feed Sales Force. The successful applicant will 
have a sound agricultural background, be used to 
dealing with the trade at Director level, and will 
come from the 30/42 age group. Expansion 
is proceeding rapidly, and the future can offer 
enormous opportunities. A current driving licence 
is essential. Please write. stating age and full 
details of education and caréer to date to: 
The Personnel Manager (DSM_ 15), Quaker Oats 
Limited, Bridge Road, Southall, Middlesex. 





UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM 
FACULTY OF COMMERCE AND SOCIAL SCIENCE 


DEPARTMENT OF ACCOUNTING AND 
ADMINISTRATION 
Applications are invited for the post of LECTURER 
in ACCOUNTING, to begin duties on October 1, 1959, 
or as soon after that date as possible. 
Applicants must have a recognised professional quali- 
fication in Accounting, and should preferably be graduates, 
The salary scale for lecturers is £900 x £50 to £1,350 
x £75 to £1,650. The initial salary of the successful 
candidate will be fixed according to his qualification 
and experience, within the range £900-£1,350. The appoint- 
ment will be reviewed at the end of the first year. 
Applications (three copies), with the names of three 
referees, should be sent on or before ‘April 11, 1959, 
to the Registrar, The University, Birmingham 15, from 
whom further particulars can be obtained. 


AIR SUBSCRIPTIONS TO THE ECONOMIST 
Air Freight* 
Australia 
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APPOINTMENTS 
— AMERICAN COMMUNICATION _ 
CONCERN 


requires 


ELECTRONIC ENGINEERS 


Positions open based on one year contract with proba- 
bility of indefinite extension if services are satisfactory. In 
addition to salary. which will be based on qualifications 
and experience, FOUR_U.S. dollars ($4.00) a day granted 
for living expenses while in Tripoli (Libya). 
tion will be provided from home to Tripol: 


i and return 
on expiration of contract. 


In reply, state experience, pre- 


sent salary and salary desired in addition to living expenses. 
to —_ 


English essential. Write 
P.O. Box 666, Tripoli ( 


air-mail to 
Li ' 








NORTHUMBERLAND COUNTY EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE 


ASHINGTON COUNTY TECHNICAL 
COLLEGE 


Required Grade A teacher of Shorthand and Typing 
Salary: Man, £498 15s. x £26 5s.—£945 p.a. 
Woman, £451 10s. x £21 and one final increment 
of £10 10s.—£756 plus equal pay increment. 

Teacher training an advantage. ~ 

Applicants should hold appropriate qualifications and 
have had good trade/office experience. 

Forms of application and further particulars may be 
obtained by forwarding a stamped addressed foolsca 
envelope to the Director of Education, County Hall, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 1, to whom compiected forms should 
be returned by not later than fourteen days after the 
date of the advertisement. 


MARKET RESEARCH 
Surveys Technical Assistant 
(Woman) 


PETFOODS LIMITED (the manufacturers of KIT-E-KAT, LASSIE, CHAPPIE, PAL-MEET 
and TRILL) invite applications for a woman technical assistant in connection with market research 


surveys. 


The duties involved in this position provide a valuable training for an executive carcer in 


market research. 


More specifically, they involve participation, under the direction of the Research 


Officer, in the construction of questionnaires, sampling procedures, the analysis of consumer research 


operations including the coding and tabulating 
statistical techniques. 


The minimum requirements for this 
towards mathematics (about G.C.E. 


post are 
“A” level or higher), some basic statistical knowledge together 


of surveys and in the application of appropriate 


a good educational background with a leaning 


with a willingness to enhance her knowledge in this direction, a pleasant personality and in the age 


range Of 21-30 years. 


The gross remuneration will be in the range of £650 to £900 p.a. 


The Company also provides 


a very generous—non-contributory—sickness, life assurance and pension scheme. 


Applicants should write giving details of age, background and experience. endorsing the letter 
Personnel Offi 


“$.C. Market Research,” to the 





ESSEX EDUCATION COMMITTEE 


NORTH-EAST ESSEX TECHNICAL 
COLLEGE 


SHEEPEN ROAD, COLCHESTER. 
CQ@MMERCE DEPARTMENT 


A LECTURER in ECONOMICS and related subjects 
is required from September 1, 1959. Applicants should 
possess a good honours degree and be capable of teaching 
to finals standard. 

Salary : £1,200 x £30 to £1,350 (men) and £960 x £24 
to £1,080 plus equal pay increments (women) with 5 per 
cent, ‘special addition. 

Details and forms (stamped addressed foolscap 
envelope) from the Clerk to the Governors, Divisional 
Education Office, Park Road, Colchester. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD 


Applications are invited for thé following posts: duties 
to commence October 1, 1959 :— 


A LECTURER IN APPLIED ECONOMICS. 
A RESEARCH/TEACHING FELLOW IN APPLIED 
ECONOMICS. 


Candidates should have a special interest in industrial 
economics. Salary scales: Lecturer—£900 x £50—£1,350 
x £75—£1.650; Teaching Fellow in the range £750-£1,000, 
with F.S.S.U. provision and family allowance. Initial 

for cither post according to qualifications and 
experience. Grants towards removal expenses will be 
made. Further particulars should be obtained from the 
Registrar to whom applications (4 copies) should be sent 








by April 4, 1959. 

_ Enquirers should name the post in which they are 

interested. = tl nae i a 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF THE 


WEST INDIES 


Applications are invited for the following posts: 


Senior Lecturer or Lecturer in Economics 
Lecturer in Economic History 

Lecturer in Political Institutions 

Lecturer in Economic Statistics 


Salary scales : Senior Lecturer £1,525 x £75—£2,250 p.a., 
Lecturer £1,150 x £50—£1.450 x £75—£1,900 p.a. 
Poimt determined by qualifications and experience. 
allowance. F.S.S.U. Unfurnished accommodation at rent 
5 per cent basic salary. Passages for up to 5 persons on 
appointment, normal termination and study leave (once 
every three years). 

Detailed applications (6 copies), naming 3 referees by 
April 15. 1959, to Secretary, Inter-University Council for 
Higher Education Overseas, 29 Woburn Square; London, 
W.C.i, from whom further particulars may be obtained, 


ORD MOTOR COMPANY LIMITED have a 

vacancy for an EconOmist aged 24-30 with a 
Sound knowledge of statistics and market analysis. 
A degree in economics is essential and appropriate 
commercial experience will be an advantage. 
The position is progressive and pensionable. Please 
write to Training and Recruitment Department 
©12A, Ford Motor Company Limited, Dagenham, 
Esscx giving details of age, qualifications, experi- 
ence and quoting reference FEC. 


- THE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD 


Acagplications are invited for a post of LECTURER or 
’ SISTANT LECTURER in ECONOMICS to begin 
— on October 1, 1959.- Candidates should be 
ee in Economic . Salary sales: Lecturer— 
£700 x £50-—£1,350 x £75—£1.650; Assistant Lecturer— 
lo x £50—£850, with F.S.S.U. provision and family 
R 'wance. Further particulars may be obtained from the 
cgistrar to whom applications (4 é¢opies) including the 


Rames and z 
April & ‘io of three referees, should be scnt by 


Registered asa 


: Newspa: Entered as Second Class Mail Matter at New York, N.Y., Post Office. Authorised as Second Class Mail. Post Office Dept.. Ottawa. 
Clements Press. tia. London Published by The Economist 1. Postage 


. W.C.2. 


cer, Petfoods Limited, Melton Mowbray, Leicestershire. 


UNIVERSITY OF MALAYA 


Applications aré invited for: 
CHAIR OF PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 
Salary between £2,268 and £2,548 | at fixed point 
determined by qualifications and experience. Allowances: 
expatriation £378 p.a., cost of living £210-£560 p.a. Pas- 
sages for appointee, wife and children under 12 years. 
Part-furnished quarters at reasonable rent. Provident Fund 


me. 

Detailed applications (8 copies), naming 3 referees, by 
April 15. 1959. to Secretary, Inter-University Council for 
Higher Education Overseas, 29 Woburn Square, London, 
W.C.1, from whom further particulars may be obtained. 


LONDON TRANSPORT 


has vacancy’ for 
STATISTICAL ASSISTANT 
in the 
OFFICE OF THE TRAFFIC AUDITOR 


An assistant is required for the general review 
and interpretation of traffic statistics, for investi- 
gating and réporting upon particular aspects and 
for developing and adapting the service of traffic 
Statistics to mect cxisting and new needs of 
management. 


Applicants must have a keen interest in trans- 
port economics and a sound knowledge of the 
principles and techniques of statistical analysis, 
together with practical experience in applied 
statistics. They should possess initiative and 
administrative ability and be able to write good 
reports. 


Possession of a University Degree in Statistics 
or Economics or the Diploma of the Incorporated 
Statisticians Association: would be an advantage. 


Salary scale :— £814 per annum to £979 per 
annum. 


Medical examination : Free travel : Contributory 
superannuation scheme. 


Applications within 14 days to Staff & Welfare 
Officer (F/EV 724/2) London Transport, 55 
Broadway, S.W.1. 


‘THE UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS 
DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS AND COMMERCE 


Applications are invited for two posts in the Depart- 
ment of Economics and Commerce. The first is a Lecture- 
ship or Assistant Lectureship in industrial economics. 
Candidates for tsis post should have specialist knowledge 
of cither management subjects, industrial relations or 
industrial organisation. The second is an Assistant Lec- 
tureship for wh ch candidates should have a particular 
interest in economic theory and some acquaintance with 
statistical method as used in economics. Salary on the 
scale £900 x £50—£1,350 (efficiency bar) x £75—£1,650 a 
year for a Lecturer, or within the range £700-£850 a year 
for an Assistant Lecturer.—Applications (three copies) 
stating date of birth, qualifications and experience and the 
names of three referees, should reach the Registrar, the 
University, Leeds, 2 (from whom further particulars may 
be obtained) not later than April 25, 1959. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SWANSEA 


Applications are invited from suitably qualified candl- 

dates for Tutorships in the following subjects: 
ECONOMICS 
PHILOSOPHY 

Salary on the scale £575 to £625 per annum according 
to qualifications and experience. 

Further particulars can be obtained from the Registrar, 
University College, Singleton Park, Swansea, by whom 
applications (six copies) must be received not later than 
Saturday, April 4, 1959. 


Newspaper Ltd., at 22 Ryder Street. 


| cine camera £99 15s. 8d. with case. 
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APPOINTMENTS REQUIRED 


UROPEAN minded Englishman, 28, Graduate 

Cambridge University, Economics, Law, Ist 
Class Honours: 5 years’ experience legal aspects 
international Commerce: Partner City of London 
firm , widely travelled Common Market Countries : 
Present carnings £1,600 per annum. Seeks pro- 
gressive position on Continent with Company 
active in European Commerce or with Organisa- 
tion concerned with European Commercial affairs. 
Write, Box 1137. 


«S.A. Specialist in Anglo-American trade development 

and export-import market investigations, age 42, now 

and for past 12 years resident U.S.A., seeks new appoint- 

ment in U.S.A. Commerce graduate British and American 

universities with broad knowledge and experience inter- 
national trade.—Box 1126. 


BUSINESS AND PERSONAL 
9/- a line, 


e IME AND THE TELEPHONE IN YOUR 
BUSINESS.” A most important piece of literature 
for top executives. Send for your free copy to Hadley 
—— & Sound Systems Limited, Cape Hill, Smethwick, 
Staffs. 
Cr DOESN'T COST THE EARTH to make professional 
16mm. movies with the G.B. Bell & Howell 627-B 
Film costs less too. 
sy Phas & Exchange Ltd., 1 Leadenhall St., London, 


TRUSTEE 
services offered. 


H. J. Gutberiet, 11 Anzengruberstrasse. Frankfurt / Main. 
NTERPRET for forcign holidays. L.P. records and 2 
books. -, £3 10s. French, Spanish, Italian and 
German. Free Trial. No Deposit. Barmerica Book Sales 
Ltd. (Dept. Visaphone EC), 10 Bayley Street, W.C.1. 
PANISH HOLIDAY AGENCY, Blanes, Costa Brava, 
recommends hotels and books rooms without fee. 
State requirements, including dates. 
CRN MARKET DATA for economic and product 
analyses, forecasts. surveys. 15 Golden Square, W.1. 
R&®GENTLY widowed lady with well appointed flat near 
Westminster has furnished accommodation to let-off. 
Available accommodation consists of bed-sitting room 
single bedroom, own bathroom etc. Also use of kitchen 
and fridge. 

6 guineas per week is asked, but as the suitability of the 
applicant is a consideration, this might be subject to 
negotiation. Please express your interest to Box 1138. 

HOOTING for the Moon? Why bother when there 

are such carthly joys as El Cid Sherry. That's the 
superb light Amontillado that pleases every palate— 
that makes one well contented with staying at home. 
HE Purchasing Officers Association maintains an 
Appointments Register. and employers requiring the 
services of purchasing staff are invited to communicate 
with the Association at Wardrobe Court, 146a Queen 
Victoria Street, London, E.C.4 (City 3841). 





HE CORPORATION OF SECRETARIES. 

Company. Secretaryship to-day calls for 
specialised skills and Boards of Directors have 
become increasingly aware of the advantages to 
be derived from appointing INCORPORATED 
SECRETARIES. The syllabus of the qualifying 
examinations is obtainable from The Secretary, 
Devonshire House, 13 Devonshire Street, London, 
w.i. 


~ THE CHARTERED INSTITUTE OF 
SECRETARIES 


Employers requiring the services of Chartered 
s to fill secretarial afd similar executive posts 

are invited to communicate with the Secretary of the 
Institute (Dept. E). 14 New Bridge Street, London, E.C.4, 


EDUCATION AND COURSES 


9/- a line. 
~ UNIVERSITY OF ST..ANDREWS 
COURSE IN MANAGEMENT STUDIES 


The University will hold its second Residential School 
in Management Studies in St. Andrews from August 29 
to September 19, 1959. 

The Course is intended for executives, regardless of 
their particular spheres of operation. who have attained 
or are being prepared for senior positions within their 
organisations. It will have as its central theme Industrial 
Relations treated broadly and with due regard to the 
economic and social factors. The inclusive fee is seventy 
guineas and the closing date for enrolment is March 31, 
1959. 

Copies of the Brochure and Application Forms may be 
obtained from :— 


THE SECRETARY, 
Summer School in Management Studies, 
Queen’s Collicge, 
DUNDEE. 


- B.SC.(ECON.) LONDON UNIVERSITY — 


UNIVERSITY CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
provides postal tuition for the above Degree (obtainable 
without residence), which is a valuable qualification for 
those secking executive appointments in commerce ofr 
industry, government or municipal posts, The College, 
established 1887, is an Educational Trust. Highly qualified 
Tutors. Low fees: instalments.—Prospectus of U.C.C. 
Courses for London Degrees and Diplomas, G.C.E., Law, 
free from the Registrar, 60 Burlington House, Cambridge. 

ECRETARIAL TRAINING, especially for university 

graduates and older students. Six-month and intensive 

14-week courses.—Write, Organising Secretary, DAVIES’S, 
2 Addison Road, W.14. PARK 8392. 


~ EXPERT POSTAL TUITION 


for Examinations—University, Law, Accountancy. Cost- 
ing, Secretarial, Civil Service, Management, Export, 
Commercial. General Certificate of Education, etc. Also 
many practical (non-examination) courses in business 
subjects.—Write today for free prospectus, and/or advice, 
mentioning examination or subjects in which interested, to 
the Secretary (G9 


2). ; 
METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, ST. ALBANS 


or call at 30 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.0.4. 


Printed in England 


on this issue: UK 4d.: Overseas 44d. 
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ELECTRIC 


does 

more work 
because 

it works 
longer* 


without 


recharge 


* 10 hour non-stop shifts 


Pioneer in fork trucks . . . petrol, diesel, electri 


COVENTRY CLIMAX ENGINES LIMITED DEPT. E COVENTE 
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